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Note on Dates 


Citation of the contemporary European documentation 
used in this study is complicated by the fact that until 1751 
England was still using the Julian (or Old Style) calendar, 
which in the seventeenth century was ten days and in the 
eighteenth century eleven days behind the Gregorian (or New 
Style) calendar employed by the other European nations in¬ 
volved in the West African trade. For most purposes this 
difference is unimportant, but where precise dates are given in 
the text these are according to the New Style: the Dahomian 
conquest of Whydah, for example, is taken to have occurred on 
9 March 1727, rather than according to contemporary English 
reckoning on 26 February. In cases where there may appear to 
be a discrepancy between dates given in the text and the dates 
of English documents cited in the footnotes, this is due to the 
recalculation of dates according to the-New Style calendar. In 
addition, in this period the English civil year officially began on 
25 March rather than 1 January, so the fall of Whydah 
occurred, by English reckoning, strictly on 26 February 1726 
rather than 1727: this complication has been ignored, English 
dates being given according to the modern convention of 
beginning the year on 1 January. 



Introduction 

Historiography and Sources 


When William Wilberforce introduced his Bill for the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave trade before the British House of Commons in 
1789, an anti-abolitionist member, John Henniker, answered 
him by reading a letter from Agaja, the king of Dahomey on the 
Slave Coast of West Africa, to King George I of England, 
written in 1726, in which the Dahomian had boasted of his 
military successes, and referred to his offering of human sacri¬ 
fices and exhibition of the severed heads of slain enemies. The 
cruelties of Dahomey, Henniker suggested, could not be attrib¬ 
uted to the impact of European contact, since Dahomey was 
situated in the interior far from the coast, but on the contrary 
showed that the slave trade was a force for good, by rescuing 
those exported from a worse fate within Africa. 1 

In this argument of Henniker’s, and in the citing of the case 
of Dahomey to support it, there was nothing original. Dahomey 
had entered the consciousness of the British public when it 
conquered the kingdoms of Allada and Whydah on the Slave 
Coast, thereby establishing direct contact with the European 
slave-traders operating there, in the 1720s. The first published 
work to give an extended account of Dahomey, by the slave¬ 
trading Captain William Snelgrave in 1734, had already 
stressed Dahomian militarism and human sacrifice, and made 
the same inference that Dahomian savagery justified the slave 
trade. The argument had been elaborated by a second slave- 
trader and anti-abolitionist polemicist, Robert Norris, who had 
himself given evidence (of which Henniker was doubtless 
aware) before a Committee of the British Parliament consider¬ 
ing the slave trade in 1788, and published a historical study of 

1 The Parliamentary History of England, xxviii (London, 1816), 82-91 [21 May 1789]. 
The text of this letter is reproduced and discussed in Robin Law, ‘Further Light on 
Bulfinch Lambe and the “Emperor of Pawpaw’’: King Agaja of Dahomey’s Letter to 
King George I of England, 1726’, HA 17 (1990), 211-26. 
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Dahomey to support his case in 1789. To Snclgrave’s stress on 
war and human sacrifice, Norris added the argument that 
Dahomey was an autocratic and tyrannical state, whose sub¬ 
jects were in status no better than slaves. A more elaborate 
history of Dahomey incorporating the same line of argument 
was published by Archibald Dalzel, a former Governor of the 
British trading factory at Whydah, in 1793. 2 

The abolitionists of the eighteenth century had contested this 
interpretation of Dahomian culture and history in two contra¬ 
dictory ways. On the one hand a book by John Atkins, pub¬ 
lished as a response to Snelgrave in 1735, sought to defend the 
Dahomians against the charge of irrational savagery, and even 
claimed King Agaja as an indigenous abolitionist, seeking to 
end the export of slaves. 3 More commonly, however, abolition¬ 
ist commentators accepted the negative picture of Dahomian 
society painted by writers such as Snelgrave, Norris, and 
Dalzel, but argued that Dahomian militarism and barbarity 
were themselves a consequence of the corrupting influence of 
the slave trade. By the nineteenth century, with the political 
triumph of abolitionism in Britain, this latter interpretation of 
Dahomian history became standard. 4 It was also reproduced in 
more recent historical scholarship, including the pioneering 
work on Negro history by the black American W. E. B. Du Bois 
published in 1915, and the classic study of the impact of the 
Atlantic slave trade on Africa by Basil Davidson, originally 
published in 1961. 5 

This essentially negative perception of Dahomey was signi¬ 
ficantly modified by twentieth-century ethnographic studies of 
the workings of the Dahomian state (or rather, of local recollec¬ 
tions of its workings, since the state itself had been destroyed by 
French colonialism in 1900), especially the works of the French 

2 William Snelgrave, A New Account of Some Parts of Guinea and the Slave-Trade 
(London, 1734); Robert Norris, Memoirs of the Reign of Bossa Ahadee , King of Dahomy 
(London, 1789); Archibald Dalzel, The History of Dahomy (London, 1793). For a fuller 
discussion than can be offered here of the historiography of Dahomey’s involvement in 
the slave trade, see Robin Law, ‘Dahomey and the Slave Trade: Reflections on the 
Historiography of the Rise of Dahomey’, JAH 27 (1986), 237- 67. 

3 John Atkins, A Voyage to Guinea, Brasil and the West Indies (London, 1735), esp. 
119-32. 

4 See e.g. Frederick Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans (London, 1851). 

5 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro (London, 1915), 67-8; Basil Davidson, Black Mother 
(and cdn.; repr. Harmondsworth, 1980), 240-5. 
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administrator Auguste Le Herisse (1911) and the American 
anthropologist Melville Herskovits (1938). While still affirm¬ 
ing the despotic character of the Dahomian political system, 
these authors presented this in a much more positive manner, 
stressing its administrative efficiency rather than its supposed 
arbitrary oppressiveness. 6 This transvaluation of Dahomian 
autocracy was carried further in two substantial and influential 
historical studies of Dahomey published in the 1960s, by the 
economic anthropologist Karl Polanyi (1966) and the Nigerian 
historian Ade Akinjogbin (1967), both of whom combined 
elements of earlier interpretations to formulate innovative 
syntheses. 7 Polanyi took from anti-abolitionist writers such as 
Dalzel the insistence that Dahomey’s institutions and policies 
were the expression of an autonomous indigenous culture, 
uninfluenced by the demands of the European trade, while 
Akinjogbin adopted and elaborated the abolitionist Atkins’s 
portrayal of King Agaja as an opponent of the slave trade. Both 
followed twentieth-century ethnography in stressing the abso¬ 
lutism and administrative efficiency of the Dahomian state, 
which they presented as a constructive response to the prob¬ 
lems posed for indigenous societies by the slave trade, but with 
significantly different emphases. For Polanyi the Dahomian 
purpose was to control and minimize the economic influence of 
the European trade, in order to protect indigenous social 
institutions and values from the corrosive impact of market 
forces; while for Akinjogbin, it was to reconstruct an effective 
framework of political order, in the face of the violence and 
anarchy engendered by the slave trade. 

Although both stimulating and intuitively plausible, the 
analyses of Polanyi and Akinjogbin suffered from weaknesses of 
presentation and documentation. In particular, both involved 
the assumption that Dahomey was an innovative polity, signific¬ 
antly different in its organization and purposes from those 
which preceded it, yet neither offered a satisfactory account 
either of the nature of political and social structures before the 
rise of Dahomey or of the critical phase of transition from the 

A. Le Herisse, LAncien Royaume du Dahomey (Paris, 1911); Melville J. Herskovits, 
Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom (New York, 1938). 

7 Karl Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade (Seattle, 1966); I. A. Akinjogbin, Dahomey 
and its Neighbours iyo 8 ~i 8 s 8 (Cambridge, 1967). 
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old to the new order in the late seventeenth and early eight¬ 
eenth centuries. Polanyi’s work was based entirely upon pub¬ 
lished sources, and the picture of Dahomey which he presented 
was derived primarily from nineteenth-century conditions (in 
large part recollected or extrapolated from the twentieth cen¬ 
tury), and was assumed rather than demonstrated to be applic¬ 
able also to the earlier period. Akinjogbin utilized a much wider 
range of sources, including unpublished contemporary docu¬ 
ments in French and English archives, but the material avail¬ 
able to him did not provide the basis for a systematic 
description of political and social conditions, or even of a 
detailed narrative of events, before the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. 

The objective of the present study is to present a fuller and 
more systematically documented account of the conditions and 
events which led to the emergence of Dahomey as the dominant 
power on the Slave Coast, drawing upon the much wider range 
of source material which has become known or available during 
the last twenty years. Emphasis is placed in particular upon 
analysis of the social and political structures and ideologies of 
the kingdoms of Allada and Whydah prior to the Dahomian 
conquest in the 1720s, in order to clarify to what extent and in 
what respects Dahomey indeed represented a new form of state, 
rather than continuing established political traditions. In addi¬ 
tion, a more comprehensive treatment is offered of the detailed 
course of events in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. This encompasses the history both of the growth of 
the European trade and of indigenous political developments, 
in order to illuminate the connections between the two. The 
basic issue remains, as it was for William Snelgrave and John 
Atkins in the 1730s, evaluation of the impact of the Atlantic 
slave trade upon African societies, and of the responses of those 
societies to the opportunities and problems which the trade 
posed. 

In the research for this study, I have consciously chosen to 
work predominantly from contemporary European sources, 
rather than indigenous oral traditions. I have not undertaken 
any serious fieldwork of my own to collect traditional material, 
although I have made use of such material in published local 
histories and in the works of academic colleagues. In part, my 
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decision to concentrate upon the contemporary documentation 
was based upon an assessment of the most fruitful ways in 
which my own and my colleagues’ time and energies could be 
expended. Those like myself who are based in Europe and 
whose linguistic skills are restricted to European languages, are 
arguably most efficiently utilized in work in archives in Europe, 
while locally based and indigenous African scholars are better 
placed in terms of both accessibility and linguistic competence 
to collect oral traditions in the field. Beyond this, however, my 
concentration on the contemporary documentation also re¬ 
flects a measure of scepticism about the potential value of oral 
tradition for the particular topic of this research. The research 
deals, in essence, with a revolution, which involved the destruc¬ 
tion of the political order represented by the states of Allada 
and Whydah and its replacement by a new one represented by 
Dahomey. Precisely because these states were destroyed, oral 
traditions relating to Allada and Whydah are unlikely to have 
been preserved in a quantity and coherence likely to be useful, 
because the institutional framework within which such tradi¬ 
tions could be valued and transmitted ceased to exist with the 
states’ demise. At the same time, my own studies of the 
historical traditions of Dahomey have made me very conscious 
of the processes of distortion at work within them which make 
them, while illuminating as evidence for Dahomian propa¬ 
ganda and ideology as they existed in the nineteenth century, 
extremely doubtful as sources for the historical realities of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 8 I have therefore used 
traditional material sparingly (and, it may be, eclectically), 
essentially to elucidate and supplement the contemporary 
documentation. 

The European documentation employed consists primarily 
of the surviving records of European commerce, especially 
those of the principal chartered companies engaged in the slave 
trade during the later seventeenth and early eighteenth cen¬ 
turies: the Dutch West India Company, the English Royal 
African Company, and the French Guinea and Indies 
Companies. There is also some documentation generated by 


8 Robin Law, ‘History and Legitimacy: Aspects of the Use of the Past in Pre-colonial 
Dahomey', HA 15 (1988), 431-56. 
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Christian missionary activities, especially a Spanish mission to 
Allada in 1660 and French missions to Whydah in the 1680s. 9 
These immediate records of European activities can be supple¬ 
mented by numerous published works (or in some cases, works 
written for publication but remaining in manuscript form) 
relating to the Slave Coast. Since some of these will be fre¬ 
quently cited in the course of this book, at least a brief survey to 
identify and situate them in their context seems in order here. 
They can be divided into three broad categories. First, there are 
those which are essentially records of the writer’s personal 
experiences. Among these, the most important are the works of 
Delbee, an officer in the expedition which founded the first 
French trading establishment on the Slave Coast in Allada in 
1670;’° Thomas Phillips, an English slave-trader who visited 
Whydah in 1694, 11 and that of William Snelgrave mentioned 
earlier, which relates two voyages to the Slave Coast in 1727 
and 1730. Second, there are what might be termed ethno¬ 
graphic works, which seek to give a more general account of the 
institutions and customs of the indigenous peoples. The earliest 
of these is the account of Allada included in the work of the 
Dutch geographer Olfert Dapper published in 1668, but relat¬ 
ing probably to the 1640s or 1650s. 12 Other well-known ex¬ 
amples are the works of the French trader Jean Barbot, who 
visited the Slave Coast in 1682, which exists both in a French 
manuscript version (written in 1688) and in a more extended 
English version (published posthumously in 1732) ; 13 the Dutch 

9 For a fuller account of Christian missionary activities than is offered in this work, 
see Robin Law, ‘Religion, Trade and Politics on the “Slave Coast”: Roman Catholic 
Missions in Allada and Whydah in the Seventeenth Century’, Journal of Religion in 
Africa, 21 (1991), 42-77. 

‘Journal du voyage du Sieur Delbee’, in J. de Clodore, Relation de ce qui s'est passe 
dans les Isles et Terre-ferme de I’Amerique (Paris, 1671), ii. 347 - 494 . An anonymous 
‘continuation’ of Delbee’s journal recounts the history of an embassy from Allada to 
France later in 1670: ‘Suite du journal du Sieur Delbee’, ibid. 495-558. 

11 Thomas Phillips, ‘Journal of a Voyage Made in the Hannibal of London’, in 
Awnsham and John Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1732), vi. 

1 73-239. 

12 Olfert Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvingeder Afrikaensche Gewesten (2nd edn., Amster¬ 
dam, 1676), 2nd pagination, 115-21. (All subsequent references to this work arc to the 
second pagination.) 

13 Jean Barbot, ‘Description des Cotes d’Affrique* (MS of 1688, in PRO: 
ADM.7/830); John Barbot, Description of the Coasts of North and South Guinea (London, 

1732)- 
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trader William Bosman, based upon visits to Whydah between 
1697 and 1699; 14 and the French naval officer Des Marchais, 
which also exists both in manuscript and in a more extended 
published form, and which purports to describe Whydah in 
1725 but appears in fact to draw upon material from earlier 
visits by the author from 1704 onwards. 15 Another important 
but hitherto neglected work in this category is an account of 
Whydah in an unpublished and anonymous French manu¬ 
script, written c.1715; for ease of reference, this will be cited 
hereafter as ‘the anonymous Frenchman’. 16 Third, there are a 
few explicitly historical works. William Snelgrave’s account 
might be placed in this category, since although its basic 
framework is provided by his two voyages of 1727 and 1730 he 
also records what he was told about important events before, 
between and after these voyages, giving in effect a continuous 
narrative of the history of Dahomey between 1724 and 1732. 
The principal historical works on eighteenth-century 
Dahomey, however, are those of Robert Norris and Archibald 
Dalzel also mentioned earlier. Norris’s work, which is of critical 
importance for the 1730s and 1740s, appears to be based upon 
oral evidence collected in the 1770s, from both African and 
European informants. 17 Dalzel’s work is of less value for the 
period dealt with in this study, depending for its treatment of 
early Dahomian history on earlier published sources (princip¬ 
ally Snelgrave and Norris), but it affords a useful picture of the 
nature of the Dahomian state as it existed in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. 18 


14 William Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea (London, 
1 705 ). 

15 ‘Journal du voiage de Guinee et Cayenne, par le Chevalier Des Marchais’ (MS in 
Bibliothcquc Nationale, Paris, fonds frangais, 24223); Jean-Baptiste Labat, Voyage du 
Chevalier des Marchais en Guinee, isles voistnes et a Cayenne (Paris, 1730; 2nd edn., 
Amsterdam, 1731). (References to the latter are taken from the second edition, whose 
pagination differs from the first.) 

16 ‘Relation du Royaunie de Judas en Guinee’ (MS in Archives d’Outre-Mer, Aix- 
en-Provence: Depot des Fortifications des Colonies, Cotes d’Afrique, MS 104). 

17 For critical evaluation of this work, see Robin Law, ‘The Slave-Trader as 
Historian: Robert Norris and the History of Dahomey’, HA 16 (1989), 219-35. 

18 Another very useful account of eighteenth-century Dahomey, apparently written 
for publication although never published, is De Chenevert and Abbe Bullet, ‘Re¬ 
flexions sur Juda\ 1 June 1776 (MS in Archives d’Outrc-Mer, Aix-en-Provence: 
Depot des Fortifications dcs Colonies, Cotes d’Afrique, MS 111), 
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These European sources, of course, present their own prob¬ 
lems of interpretation and evaluation. A basic difficulty in 
making use of them arises from the unfamiliarity and obscurity 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century geographical and eth¬ 
nic nomenclature, which sometimes leaves uncertainty as to 
which places (and therefore which events) are being referred to; 
however, the pioneering work on the historical topography of 
the Slave Coast by Pierre Verger (1968) and Yves Person 
(1975) provides a useful orientation. 19 It may also be ques¬ 
tioned how far external observers, such as the Europeans were, 
can have understood the African societies upon which they 
reported, and therefore whether modern historians dependent 
upon their testimony can expect to understand them either. On 
this, however, the situation is perhaps less desperate than is 
often supposed. Although some of the Europeans who pro¬ 
duced the surviving documentation were brief transients on the 
Slave Coast, others resided there for long periods, especially the 
local factors of the European companies. Members of the 
indigenous trading communities and ruling elites spoke Euro¬ 
pean languages (especially Portuguese), and a few Europeans 
(including Robert Norris) learned to speak the local language, 
so that communication was facilitated. The ‘externality’ of the 
European documentation can be exaggerated, since for the 
most part Europeans reported what they had been told by 
African informants. European accounts of African societies 
thus represented a sort of second-hand internal rather than a 
truly external testimony. 

The basic foundation of historical reconstruction must be the 
unpublished correspondence and reports of the trading com¬ 
panies, which alone provide more or less continuous coverage 
of events. The value of these records is limited, of course, by 
their concentration upon matters of commerce, though since 
local political conditions and events crucially affected the 
operation of commerce this limitation is less restrictive than 
might be supposed. Their principal limitation, in fact, is that 
there is not more of them. The lacunae in European docu¬ 
mentation arise in part from the uneven and discontinuous 

19 Pierre Verger, *Les Cotes d’Afriquc Occidentale cntre “Rio Volta” ct “Rio 
Lagos” (1535-1773 )\ Journal de la Societe des Africamtes , 38 (1968), 35-58; Yves Person, 
‘La Toponymic aneienne dc la cote cntre la Volta et Lagos’, CEA 15 (1975), 715-21. 
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character of European commercial activities, but also from the 
fact that many documents which once existed have not sur¬ 
vived. Documentation of the early activities of the Portuguese, 
who monopolized the trade of the Slave Coast until the 1630s, is 
very fragmentary, in part because of the destruction of records 
in the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. A continuous series of cor¬ 
respondence from locally stationed Portuguese officials on the 
Slave Coast is available, in fact, only from 1721 (in documents 
preserved in archives in Brazil rather than in Portugal itself). 
The Dutch traded on the Slave Coast from the 1630s onwards, 
the English from the 1660s, and the French from the 1670s; but 
a more or less continuous series of correspondence from the 
local Dutch factories begins only in 1680 (with a hiatus in 
1693-1703), for the English in 1678, and for the French only in 
1714. The records of the English Royal African Company’s 
factories, moreover, although they form the most complete 
series available, for the most part survive only in brief (and 
often uninformative) summaries and extracts rather than in 
their full original texts. 20 

Those works written for publication, although more discon¬ 
tinuous in their coverage of events, are broader in their treat¬ 
ment, dealing more explicitly and fully with general matters of 
political and social structures, the domestic economy, and 
religion. They also present, however, greater problems of 
analysis and assessment. One difficulty is the enormous scale of 
borrowing from one account to another, which necessitates 
careful analysis to identify and isolate original material, and to 
avoid anachronistic misattribution of information. 21 Jean Bar- 
bot, for example, in his manuscript of 1688, included not only 
original information derived from his voyage in 1682, but also 
extensive material plagiarized from the earlier work of Dapper; 

20 Important series of correspondence for particular periods do, however, survive in 
full in collections outside the main body of the Royal African Company records in the 
Public Record Office at Kew: notably correspondence in letter-books covering the 
years 1681-3,1685-8, and 1690-8 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (MSS Rawltnson 
c.745-7); correspondence of William Baillie, factor at Whydah in 1717-19, in the 
Chancery Lane branch of the Public Record Office (c.i 13/262 and 276); and of the 
Whydah factory in 1727-8 in the Bedfordshire County Record Office, Bedford 
(FN.1055/1). 

21 See further Robin Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism, Harmonization and Misunder¬ 
standing in Contemporary European Sources: Early (pre-1680s) Sources for the “Slave 
Coast” of West Africa’, Paideuma , 33 (1987), 337-68. 
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and the English version of his work published in 1732 further 
compounds the confusion by borrowing additional material 
from the later work of Bosnian. 22 Likewise the accounts of 
Whydah by the anonymous Frenchman and by Des Marchais, 
although they present a great deal of new information, combine 
it with material lifted from earlier sources, again especially 
from Bosman. Particular problems are posed by the cases of 
Barbot and Des Marchais, whose works exist both in manu¬ 
script and in published versions which differ materially from 
the original; the status of additions and alterations introduced 
in the published versions is doubtful, since they may have been 
due to editorial rather than authorial revision, and based on 
speculative fantasy rather than hard information. For this 
reason, I cite by preference the earlier manuscript versions of 
both these sources, and make use of additional material from 
the published versions only sparingly and cautiously. 

Works written for publication also suffer from additional 
sources of bias and distortion, arising from the ulterior pur¬ 
poses which they were meant to serve. In general, it seems clear 
that published accounts of African societies, seeking to make 
them interesting to potential readers, tended to stress the 
features Europeans considered absurd or exotic (such as 
human sacrifice and head-hunting, for example) and to con¬ 
form to expected stereotypes of barbarism. By the eighteenth 
century, the depiction of African societies had also become 
bound up, as indicated earlier, in polemics over the morality of 
the slave trade. The three most substantial accounts of 
eighteenth-century Dahomey, those of Snelgrave, Norris, and 
Dalzel, are also the most tendentious, being not even in inten¬ 
tion objective records, but designed (and doubtless con¬ 
sequently distorted) to support the anti-abolitionist case. 23 
The historiographical debate on the rise of Dahomey had 
its parameters set by British political controversies of the 
eighteenth century. 

The disparate and scattered nature of the available contem- 

22 Robin Law, ‘Jean Barbot as a Source for the Slave Coast of West Africa’, HA 9 
(1982), 155-73. 

23 For Dalzel, see further Loren K. Waldman, ‘An Unnoticed Aspect of Archibald 
Dalzei’s The History of Dahomey (sic)’, JAH 6 (1965), 185-92; I. A. Akinjogbin, 
‘Archibald Dalzel: Slave Trader and Historian of Dahomcy\,/T// 7 (1966), 67-78. 
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porary documentation places it effectively beyond the capacity 
of any single individual to master at first hand. The limitations 
of my own linguistic competence and geographical mobility 
should be made clear. My own systematic research has been 
restricted to the archives of England and France. For early 
Portuguese records (and also for documentation of Catholic 
missionary activity), I have depended upon the published 
series edited by Antonio Brasio, 24 and for the correspondence of 
the Portuguese factory at Whydah after 1721 upon the extens¬ 
ive verbatim quotations in the work of Pierre Verger. 25 For 
Dutch records I have used principally the collection published 
in English translation by Albert van Dantzig, although I have 
supplemented this with some selective archival exploration of 
my own. 26 A few citations of records of the Brandenburg 
African Company are taken from the collection published, 
again in English translation, by Adam Jones. 27 Even with such 
assistance, it is certain that I have not identified or consulted all 
the relevant material which exists, and although this work is 
based on a broader foundation of documentation than earlier 
studies it is still less than comprehensive. Further research 
(especially perhaps in early Dutch records) will surely impose 
revisions in detail and very probably also in substance. This 
prospect does not disturb me; indeed, I hope that the necessary 
revisionism will come sooner rather than later. My own work is 
critical of my predecessors, and I do not expect to be exempt 
from criticism in my turn. I have no desire to have the last 
word, only that the debate should continue. 


24 Antonio Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria Africana (19 vols. in 2 series, Lisbon, 1952- 
85). (Citations of this work are all taken from the 1st series,) 

25 Pierre Verger, Flux et reflux de la traite des Negres entre It Golfe de Benin et Bahia de Todos 
os Santos du XVII e au XIX e siecle (Paris, 1968); cf. A. F. C. Ryder, ‘The Re-establishment 
of Portuguese Factories on the Costa da Mina to the Mid-Eighteenth Century \JHSN 

1/3 (>958), 157-83- 

26 Albert van Dantzig, The Dutch and the Guinea Coast 1674-1742: A Collection of 
Documents from the General State Archive at The Hague (Accra, 1978). Cf. also id., Les 
Hollandais sur la Cote de Guinee a Fepoque de Tessor de l Ashanti et du Dahomey 1680-1740 
(Paris, 1980). 

27 Adam Jones, Brandenburg Sources for West African History 1680-1700 (Stuttgart, 
i9 8 5)- 
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The geographical area with which this study is concerned 
comprises the section of the West African coast formerly known 
as the ‘Slave Coast’, together with its immediate hinterland. 
The Slave Coast was normally reckoned as running from the 
mouth of the River Volta east to the Lagos channel, a distance 
of about 200 miles, although the precise boundaries were a 
matter of some dispute. 1 It thus comprised, roughly, the west¬ 
ern half of the Gulf or Bight of Benin. In terms of modern 
political geography, it corresponds to the coastal portions of 
south-eastern Ghana, the Republics of Togo and Benin (for¬ 
merly Dahomey), and the south-western corner of Nigeria. 
This area became called the Slave Coast, of course, in reference 
to its role as a supplier of slaves for the Atlantic slave trade, and 
in contrast to the Gold Coast (modern Ghana) to the west, 
which initially (prior to the eighteenth century) exported prin¬ 
cipally gold rather than slaves. The earliest form of the name, in 
Portuguese usage of the late fifteenth century, was ‘Rios dos 
Escravos’, or ‘Slave Rivers’, and was originally applied to the 
area east of Lagos, including the kingdom of Benin, in modern 
Nigeria. 2 Subsequently, however, as Benin declined in import¬ 
ance as a supplier of slaves (concentrating rather on the export 
of commodities such as pepper, ivory, and gum) and the focus 
of the slave trade shifted west along the coast, the application of 
the name shifted with it. It is first attested as a name for the area 
between the Volta and Lagos, in the form ‘Ca[p]tivos Kust’ 
(‘Captive Coast’), in the manuscript of the French trader Jean 
Barbot written in 1688, but it was clearly then not a new 

1 For discussion of the definition of the Slave Coast, cf. Barbot, Description of the Coasts 
of North and South Guinea , 319. The Slave Coast was sometimes extended west of the 
Volta, to include the kingdom of Ladoku or Adangmc: this usage is followed e.g. by 
Bosnian, Description. 

2 Cf. A. F. C. Ryder, Benin and the Europeans 1485-1^7 (London, 1969), 26-7. 
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coinage, since its linguistic form evidently implies that it was 
taken, immediately, from contemporary Dutch usage and ul¬ 
timately from an earlier Portuguese original. 3 The actual term 
‘Slave Coast’ (Dutch ‘Slave-Kust’) is first documented in 
extant sources in the 1690s, and became standard thereafter. 4 

The Slave Coast as a unit of study is thus defined in terms of 
external activities impinging upon it, as an area in which 
European traders sought slaves for the Atlantic trade. It did not 
represent any indigenous African political or ethnic unit. The 
region was, in fact, divided among a large number of discrete 
and politically independent peoples and states. In the extreme 
west, next to the Volta (and straddling the modern boundary 
between Ghana and Togo), were the group nowadays usually 
known as the Ewe, but in pre-nineteenth-century sources 
generally called the Krepi. Krepi was, strictly, the name of a 
particular state in the interior (also called Peki), but it was 
commonly used generically for the group as a whole. 5 The Ewe 
or Krepi comprised numerous autonomous communities, 
which were, however, loosely associated politically in acknow¬ 
ledging the ritual primacy of the ruler of Notse (Nuatja), in the 
interior to the north-east, to which they traced their traditional 
origins; although Notse and its ritual prestige are not men¬ 
tioned in any contemporary source before the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, there is no reason to doubt that it had more ancient roots. 6 
The Krepi polity best known to European traders, and whose 


3 Barbot, ‘Description dcs Cotes d’AfFrique’, i. 100, 

4 Its first published occurrence is in Bosnian, Description , presumably reflecting 
Dutch usage in 1697-9 when Bosman was trading in the area. It also occurs (as ‘SlafF 
Rust’) in a German documentor 1699: Jones, Brandenburg Sources for West African History , 
no. 91: Minutes of Board of Directors of Brandenburg African Company, 9 Aug. 1699. 

5 For the state of Krepi, see C. W. Wclman, The Native States of the Gold Coast , i. Peki 
(London, 1925). For the generic use of the name, cf. e.g. L. F. Romcr, Le Golfe de Guinee 
IJ00-IJ50 (trans. Mcttc Dige-Hess, Paris, 1989), 108: ‘Crepe is the name given by the 
Blacks to all the countries situated to the south-east of the river Volta.' The term was 
still current in this general sense in the early 19th century, when ‘Kerrapay’ was said to 
include Anlo, Aflao (further east along the coast), and Tctetuku and Tado in the 
interior: T. Edward Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle toAshantee (London, 1819), 
2 , 21 - 2 . 

0 The earliest allusion is by G. A. Robertson, Notes on Africa (London, 1819), 238: 
‘Oache [Notse] is a privileged place from the Caboceer [chief] Otckpeh being a fetich- 
man, or chief priest; many of the inhabitants of the adjacent country resort thither to 
participate in the benefits of his prayers and protection.’ 
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early history is therefore best documented, was Anlo on the 
coast, itself a loose confederacy rather than # unified state. This 
included the important trading port of Keta, and Europeans 
often used the name Keta rather than Anlo for the larger polity 
also. 

East of the Ewe/Krepi in the interior was a group called the 
Aja, including the important kingdom of Tado (or Sado). 
Neither the Aja nor Tado, however, are mentioned explicitly by 
name in any European sources of the seventeeth or early 
eighteenth centuries, which suggests that they were not at this 
period very much involved in the supply of slaves for export 
across the Atlantic. The Aja may be attested among the 
nationalities of African slaves in the Americas in the later 
eighteenth century, although the identification is not certain. 7 
Tado is not mentioned by name before the early nineteenth 
century. 8 There are, however, vaguer allusions in European 
accounts of the seventeenth century to a powerful kingdom in 
the interior in this area, and these should probably be under¬ 
stood to relate to Tado. 9 

East of Anlo along the coast, the entire littoral from Aflao in 
the west to Jakin (modern Godomey) in the east was occupied 
by a single people known in recent times as the Hula (or in a 
variant pronunciation, Pla), who claimed a common origin 
from the town of Hulagan (Great Hula). 10 The name Hula/Pla 
was already current in the seventeenth century, although it is 
then attested not as a general ethnonym but as a name given to 
specific coastal settlements east of Hulagan, in the forms 
Tulao’ or ‘Foulaen’, apparently applied to Glehue (modern 


7 ‘Adia’ is given as an ethnonym of slaves in the French West Indies from the 1760s 
onwards, and is interpreted as Aja by Philip D. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade: A Census 
(Madison, 1969), 192-6; an alternative identification, however, might be Egya (called 
‘Adja’ in 17th-century sources), a port on the Gold Coast. 

8 Robertson, Notes on Africa , 236 (‘Zado’); Bowdich, Missionfrom Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee , 222 (‘Tadoo’). 

9 Alonso De Sandoval, Naturaleza , Pdicia Sagrada i Profana, Costumbres i Ritos , 
Disciplina i Catechismo Evangelico de Todos Etiopes (Seville, 1627), 51; ‘Journal du Voyage 
du Sieur Delbec’, 381; for discussion, cf. Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism, Harmonization 
and Misunderstanding in Contemporary European Sources’, 346 (with n. 35), 348-9. 

10 For Hula traditions, see esp. Thomas Moulero, ‘Histoire et legendes des Djekens’, 
ED, ns 8 (1 966), 39-56; Pierre Verger, Notes sur le culte des Orisa et Vodun d Bahia , la Bait de 
tous les Saints au Bre'sil , et a Vancienne Cote des Esdaves (Dakar, 1957), 539-44* 
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Ouidah), and ‘Offra’, applied to an important trading centre 
adjacent to Jakin. 11 Hulagan itself, however, was known to 
Europeans as ‘Popo’ (or ‘Great Popo’). The origin of this 
name is uncertain, but the Portuguese may have borrowed it 
originally from the Yoruba-speaking peoples to the east, with 
whom they had contact before they began trading on the Slave 
Coast, and who in recent times at least have used ‘Popo’ as a 
generic term for the peoples to the west of them. 12 Altern¬ 
atively, or perhaps by more remote derivation, it may have 
referred originally to Tado in the interior, to which Hulagan 
traced its traditional origins; recent tradition recalls a powerful 
ruler called ‘Popo’ (or ‘Kpokpo’) who ruled in the Tado area in 
ancient times. 13 Whether the Hula had ever formed any sort of 
political unit is uncertain, but in the seventeenth century they 
clearly did not do so. Although Great Popo was an independent 
kingdom of some significance, it did not exercise political 
authority over the Hula settlements to the east, such as Glehue 
or Jakin. 

East of Popo along the coast, in the seventeenth century, was 
the kingdom of Whydah (Hueda), 14 with its capital at Savi; 
Whydah also controlled the Hula settlement of Glehue, which 
served as its port. North-east of Whydah was the kingdom of 
Allada. The capital city of the Allada kingdom, called ‘Zima’ or 
‘Assimah’ (or simply ‘Great Allada’), was not the modern town 
of Allada (which is an eighteenth-century foundation), but at a 
site a couple of miles south-east of it, nowadays called To- 


11 For discussion of these names, cf. Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism’, 349-51,353-5. 
The name of Aflao (Flawu), on the coast west of Little Popo, is presumably also a 
variant or derivation of ‘Pla\ 

n For Yoruba usage, sec e.g. Jacques Bcrtho, *La Parcnte dcs Yoruba aux 
peuplades de Dahomey ct Togo’, Africa , 19 (1949), 123-4. The term ‘Popo’ is 
commonly used specifically of the Gun (of Porto-Novo and Badagry), but is also 
sometimes given a more general application, to include Dahomey and other Gbe- 
speaking groups also. Cf. also Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism’, 347-9. 

13 j. Geay, ‘Origine, formation ct histoirc du Royaumc de Porto-Novo d’apres unc 
legende orale des Porto-Noviens’, Bulletin du Comite d l titudes Historiques et Scientifiques de 
CA.O.F.) 7 (1924), 619-20; A. Akindeic and C. Aguessy, Contribution a CetudedeChisloirt 
de Vancien royaume de Porto-Novo (Dakar, 1953), 24-5. 

14 A strictly correct phonetic transcription of the name would be Hueda, while the 
form nowadays current locally (applied to the port of Glehue) is Ouidah; but in this 
work the usual English form Whydah is preferred on grounds of its familiarity. 
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gudo. 15 Allada controlled the Hula settlement ofjakin, which 
served as its principal port, and had also a second port further 
east along the coast at Apa. In the interior north of Allada were 
the kingdoms of Fon or Dahomey, with its capital at Abomey, 
and of Weme, situated along the river of that name. 16 Allada 
was originally much the largest and most powerful of these 
states. The distribution of both political and ethnic units in the 
eastern Slave Coast was, however, subject to great changes in 
the early eighteenth century as a consequence of the expansion 
of Dahomey. Between the 1710s and 1730s Dahomey con¬ 
quered the kingdoms of Weme, Allada, and Whydah, de¬ 
stroyed the port ofjakin, and secured control of Glehue, thus 
taking Allada’s place as the regionally dominant power. A 
section of the royal dynasty of Allada, however, established 
itself at the town of Aklon (or Okoro), on the coast between 
Jakin and Apa, which became a new independent kingdom of 
Allada, better known under its European name of Porto- 
Novo. 17 The Weme kingdom was also reconstituted in a new 
location lower down the river, north-west of Porto-Novo, while 
another group of refugees displaced by the Dahomian conquest 
formed a third new independent state at Badagry (Agbadarigi), 
earlier a subordinate village of Apa, further east. The population 
of these new settlements in the south-east are nowadays called 

15 For the name and location of Togudo, see Jacques Lombard, ‘Contribution a 
Fhistoire d’unc ancienne societe politique du Dahomey: La Royautc d’Allada’, BIFAN , 
serie B, 29 (1967), 45-6. For the name ‘Zima\ ‘Assem\ or ‘Assimah’, cf. Brasio, 
Monumenia Missionaria Africana, xii, no, 154: Relagao do Reino dc Arda, 1662; Delbee, 
‘Journal’, 386 etc.; Rawiinson c.746, Arthur Wendover, Apa, 17 July 1682. 

16 In contemporary sources, Weme (‘Wimey’, ‘Houeme’, ‘Weemey’) is first men¬ 
tioned in the 1720s, as a kingdom recently conquered by Dahomey: letter of King of 
Dahomey, Abomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light on Bulfinch Lambe’, 217; AN: 
c.6/25, Delislc, Dahomey, 13 Sept. 1728; Snelgrave, New Account ofSome Parts of Guinea, 
120. For its traditions, see Thomas Moulero, ‘Histoire des Wemenous ou Dekan- 
menous’, ED, ns 3 (1964), 51-76; fidouard Dunglas, ‘Adjohon; £tude historique’, ED , 
ns 8 (1966), 57-73; and cf. also Aubin Hounsinou, ‘Approche historique des Wemenu: 
Le Royaume dc Dangbo et ses rapports avec ses voisins (du i8 c siecle jusqu’en 1908)’ 
(Memoirc de maftrise, Universite Nationale du Benin, 1980). 

17 Strictly, Porto-Novo (Portuguese for ‘New Port’) was the name of a village on the 
seashore, south of the coastal lagoon, whose vernacular name was Seme; but it was 
commonly employed for the kingdom as a whole and is nowadays applied to the 
kingdom’s former capital city (now the capital of the Republic of Benin), on the north 
bank of the lagoon. The kingdom and its capital were also called Hogbonu and Ajase, 
but in 18th-century sources both were normally called Allada; in this study, in order to 
avoid confusion with the older Allada, the name Porto-Novo is used. 
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genetically Gun (or Egun), but this terminology is not attested 
before the nineteenth century. 18 In the interior to the north, 
other groups resisting incorporation into Dahomey formed the 
kingdom of Savalu and the confederacy of the Mahi. 19 

Despite this political fragmentation and ethnic diversity, the 
Slave Coast does have some validity as a unit of study in terms 
of internal or local criteria, as well as of patterns of European 
activities. Geographically, it corresponds roughly with a sig¬ 
nificant ec.ological feature, the so-called ‘Benin [i.e. Gulf of 
Benin] gap’, a major interruption in the belt of tropical rain 
forest which runs along the West African coast, whereby the 
‘savannah’ type of vegetation characteristic of the interior, 
comprising more open grassland, here extends south as far as 
the coast. Only the easternmost portion of the Slave Coast, 
including the coastal town of Apa (and later, Porto-Novo and 
Badagry), falls within the forest belt. This ‘Benin gap’ has 
arguably been a major determinant of historical developments 
in the area, particularly in facilitating communications be¬ 
tween the interior and the coast and thus encouraging the 
concentration of European slaving activities here. 20 The facility 
of north-south communication should not, however, be exag¬ 
gerated, since a major obstacle was presented by the extensive 
area of marshy and more heavily wooded country connecting 
the middle reaches of the Rivers Koufo and Weme, about fifty 
miles from the coast, generally known in recent times as the 
‘Lama’ (from the Portuguese term for ‘mud’). 21 Crossing the 
Lama, especially during the rainy season, was a matter of some 
difficulty. Robert Norris in 1772, for example, noted that ‘the 


18 The earliest recording of the name Gun (‘Igou’) appears to be from the 1840s: 
A. d’Avezac-Magaya, Notice sur te pays et le peuple des Ye'bous en Afrique (Paris, 1845), 26, 58. 

19 In contemporary sources, the Mahi (‘Maillais 1 , ‘Maquis 1 ) are first mentioned, as 
adversaries of Dahomey, in 1732: ADLA: c.739, Mallet de la Mine, Nantes, 8 Jan. 
1732; Joao Basilic, Whydah, 8 Sept. 1732, in Verger, Flux et reflux de la traite des Negres , 
154. Savalu (‘Sabalours 1 ) first makes its appearance in 1733: AN: c.6/25, Levet, 
Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. For traditions of these communities, cf. J. A. M. A. R. Berge, 
‘fitude sur le pays Mahi’, Bulletin du Comite deludes Historiques et Scientifiques del’A.O.F., 
rr (1928), 708-55. 

20 For the ‘Benin gap’ and its historical significance, cf. Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave 
Trade , esp. 5-8, 116-17. 

21 The name ‘Lama’ is not attested before the 19th century, but it appears to 
translate the indigenous name for the marsh, Ko (lit. ‘clay’), and is adopted in this work 
on grounds of its familiarity. 
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path is so narrow, crooked and bad, that it is impossible to be 
carried in a hammoc’. 22 In 1779, on the orders of King Kpengla 
of Dahomey, the path through it was widened to a breadth of 
ten yards, by cutting down trees and filling gullies, but it 
remained a significant obstacle during the rainy season; in the 
nineteenth century it was noted that, while it could be crossed 
in two to three hours during the dry season, between July and 
November it sometimes took two days, and after prolonged rain 
it was completely impassable. 23 The Lama was also a barrier of 
some political significance, forming, according to tradition, the 
original boundary between the kingdoms of Allada and 
Dahomey. 24 The relative openness of the country did not, 
moreover, only facilitate communication, and hence commer¬ 
cial and political integration, within the Slave Coast region, but 
also opened it up to influences from outside. In particular, as 
will be seen in the course of this study, it made first Allada and 
later Dahomey vulnerable to domination by the kingdom of 
Oyo in the interior to the north-east (in modern Nigeria), 
whose military power rested principally upon its use of cavalry 
forces, which the nature of the terrain here enabled to penetrate 
further south towards the coast than in the forested country to 
the east. 25 From the west also, despite the barrier of the River 
Volta, the region was open to military invasion from the 
neighbouring Gold Coast: in the early eighteenth century, for 
example, forces from the Gold Coast kingdom of Akwamu 
several times operated in the western Slave Coast, reaching as 
far along the coast as Whydah. 

The area also derived some geographical unity from its inter¬ 
connected series of coastal lagoons extending eastwards from 
the River Volta, which provided a nearly continuous system of 
waterways navigable by canoe running parallel to the coast. 26 

22 Norris, Memoirs of the Reign of liossa Ahadee , 80-1. 

2; * Dalzci, History of Dahomy , 171; Richard Burton, A Mission to Gelele , King of Dahome 
(London, 1864), i. 173; A. Brue, ‘Voyage fait rn 1843, dans 1 c Royaume dc Dahomey’, 
Revue coloniate, 7 (1845), 59- 

24 Burton, Mission to Gelele , i. 173; Lombard, ‘Contribution a l’histoirc d’une 
ancicnne societe politique du Dahomey’, 51. 

25 For the history of Oyo, including its involvement in the Slave Coast, see csp. 
Robin Law, The Oyo Empire c. 1600-c. 1836 (Oxford, 1977). 

26 See further Robin Law, ‘Bctwcn the Sea and the Lagoons: The Interaction of 
Maritime and Inland Navigation on the Pre-colonial Slave Coast’, CEA ig (1989), 
209-37. 
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From one point of view, the coastal lagoon system represented 
an obstacle to political integration, since hinterland states 
employing land-based forces unfamiliar with the use of canoes 
found them difficult to penetrate, as the Dahomians, for 
example, discovered, in campaigns against the Popo region in 
the 1730s. 27 At the same time, however, the lagoons afforded 
facilities for lateral communication along the coast, which were 
exploited both for commercial and for military purposes, in the 
carriage of goods and the movement of navies of war canoes. 
Like the openness of terrain in the hinterland, however, this 
lagoon system did not define the Slave Coast as a discrete unit, 
but linked it up with the section of the coast east of Lagos also, 
including the kingdom of Benin. 28 It thus facilitated not only 
canoe-borne trade with the Benin area, but also the penetration 
of Benin naval power through the lagoons into the eastern Slave 
Coast. The island of Lagos was occupied by Benin, and func¬ 
tioned as a local base for the operations of its military forces and 
for the extension of its political influence westwards into the 
Allada area. 

The Slave Coast as defined by Europeans also coincided 
approximately with an indigenous African cultural and linguis¬ 
tic entity, the bulk of the region’s population belong to a single 
linguistic group. It has been argued, indeed, that the languages 
of this region are so closely related that they should be regarded 
as dialects of a single language, rather than merely as cognate 
languages. 29 This language-group has generally been known in 
recent times as Ewe, or alternatively as Aja; the hybrid term 
Aja-Ewe has also had some currency. These terms, however, 
are not altogether satisfactory, since both Ewe and Aja are 
properly, as has been seen earlier, the names of particular sub¬ 
groups within the language-group, their use in a generic sense 
to designate the larger group being a purely modern (and 
externally imposed) convention which is strictly anachron¬ 
istic, as well as potentially confusing, for earlier periods 
of history. The neologism ‘Gbe’, from the local word for 
‘language’, has been proposed as an alternative name for 

27 Norris, Memoirs, 2 7, 55-6. 

L ' M Cf. Robin Law, ' Trade and Politics behind the Slave Coast: The Lagoon Traffic 
arid the Rise of Lagos. 1500-24 (1983), 321- 48. 

l<) Hounkpatin C. Capo, ‘Le Gbe cst line langur unique’, Africa. 53 (1983), 47—57. 
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the language-group, and is adopted as preferable in this 
work. 30 

The relevance of this linguistic unity to the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century history of the Slave Coast might be ques¬ 
tioned, since it is uncertain how far it was recognized by the 
Slave Coast peoples themselves, prior to its demonstration and 
popularization by European linguistic studies of the nineteenth 
century. Certainly, it does not appear that the Slave Coast 
peoples in earlier times called themselves or their language by 
any common name. In the Americas slaves from the Slave 
Coast were sometimes called generically ‘Arara\ apparently a 
variant of‘Arada’, i.e. Allada, which was both politically and 
commercially the leading state of the region; but there is no 
evidence that the name was used in this inclusive sense locally 
on the Slave Coast itself. 31 One seventeenth-century source also 
states that slaves from Popo, ‘Fulao’ (i.e. Glehue, the port of 
Whydah), and Allada were known collectively as ‘Oifoons’, a 
name which seems to derive from a common local form of 
greeting (‘a fon . . lit. ‘Have you woken ...?’); but this too 
was probably a specifically American rather than a local 
African usage. 32 Nevertheless, the essential linguistic unity of 
the region was already clearly perceived by European ob¬ 
servers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Jean 
Barbot in the 1680s, for example, noted that Whydah used ‘the 
same language as those of Ardra [AlladaJ; by which, as well as 
their uniformity of manners and practices, it seems they were 
formerly one and the same nation’; William Bosman in the 
1690s suggested that Great Popo ‘can properly be reckoned to 
be among the Ardrasian [AlladaJ lands, that language is also 
spoken here by most people’; and officials of the French factory 
at Whydah in the 1770s likewise observed that the Fon or 


:J0 The term ‘Ewe’ is used e,g. in the classic ethnographic: survey by A. B. Ellis, The 
Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast ojWest Africa (London, 1890); ‘Aja’ is used e.g. by 
C. VV. Newbury, The Western Slave Coast and its Rulers (Oxford, 1961), 5; Akinjogbin, 
Dahomey and its Neighbours , 11 IT.; for the terms ‘Aja-Ewe' and ‘Gbe\ cf. Francois de 
Medeiros, ‘Le Couple Aja-Ewe en question: Note sur ('historiographic contemporaine 
en Afrique de I’Ouest’. in de Medeiros (ed.), Peuples du Golfe du Benin (Paris, 1984), 
35-46; Capo, ‘Le Gbe est unc langur unique’. 

G. Aguirre Beltran, ‘Tribal Origins of Slaves in Mexico’, Journal of Negro History , 
31 (1946), 321-2. 
n De Sandoval, Naturaleza , 65. 
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Dahomian language was also spoken by the Whydahs and 
Mahis, suggesting that they might have ‘formed a single 
people’ in earlier times. 33 It must be supposed that this lin¬ 
guistic affinity,was evident to the indigenous peoples also, and 
served at the very least to facilitate political and commercial 
interaction, if not to foster a sense of common identity, within 
the region. 

The ethnolinguistic homogeneity of the Slave Coast was not, 
however, absolute. To the north and east of the Gbe-speaking 
peoples, the adjoining areas were occupied by peoples speaking 
languages of a distinct (although remotely related) group, 
nowadays generally called Yoruba, to which the kingdom of 
Oyo mentioned earlier belonged. 34 The use of the name 
‘Yoruba’ for this linguistic group, it should be noted, also 
originated with European linguistic studies in the nineteenth 
century, and is strictly both anachronistic for the period dealt 
with in this study and alien to the region. In local usage on the 
Slave Coast the peoples and languages of this group have in 
recent times usually been called Nago (or Anago), a term which 
is already attested in European sources of the early eighteenth 
century; 35 while in the seventeenth century the now obsolete 
term ‘Lukumi’ (probably from a common Yoruba greeting 
‘oluku mi’, ‘my friend!’) was used. 36 In this study, however, the 
term Yoruba is employed, on grounds of its familiarity. On the 
eastern Slave Coast, the town of Apa, although politically part 
of the Allada kingdom, was originally Yoruba-speaking: 37 this 
area became predominantly Gbe-speaking only through the 


33 Barbot, Description of the Coasts , 340; Bosman, Description , 337, with amended 
translation in Albert van Dantzig, ‘English Bosman and Dutch Bosman: A Com¬ 
parison of Texts*, Part V, HA 6 (1979), 276; DeChencvert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions sur 
Juda’, 42. 

34 For the western Yoruba communities, see John Igue and Olabiyi Yai, ‘The 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples of Dahomey and Togo’, Yoruba , 1/1 (1972), 1-29. 

The earliest record of the name is in a list of nationalities of slaves sold through 
VVhydah in the 1720s: Des Marchais, ‘Journal du Voiage de Guinec’, 34. In 18th- 
century sources, the term ‘Nago’ seems sometimes to be used of the western Yoruba, as 
opposed to the Oyo, but sometimes more generally, to include the Oyo. 

P. E. H. Hair, ‘An Ethnolinguistic Inventory of the Lower Guinea Coast before 
1700’, Part II, African Language Review , 8 (1969), 233 and 248, n. 65. 

17 J. M. Curwcn, ‘A Report on the Reorganization of the Badagri District’ (? 1937, 
MS in National Archives, Ibadan: CSO.23/20030.S. 1), 17; cf. T. Ola Avoseh, A Short 
History of Badagry (Lagos, 1938), 9-10. 
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settlement of- refugees fleeing the Dahomian conquest of 
Whydah and Allada, who founded the new state ofBadagrv, in 
the early eighteenth century. The town of Aklon, west of Apa, 
was likewise a Yoruba settlement before the arrival there of the 
Allada refugees who founded the new kingdom of Porto- 
Novo. 38 In the interior also, tradition suggests that the original 
population of the Abomcy area, which was incorporated into 
the kingdom of Dahomey during the seventeenth century, 
included Yoruba-speaking as well as Gbe-speaking commu¬ 
nities. 39 The Savalu kingdom and the Mahi people, north of 
Dahomey, also originated through the fusion of Gbe-speaking 
refugees displaced from the Abomev area by Dahomian expan¬ 
sion with an indigenous Yoruba-speaking population. 40 In 
these areas, Yoruba-speaking populations were absorbed into 
Gbe-speaking polities, and eventually linguistically assim¬ 
ilated. Beyond this, however, there was enormous Yoruba 
influence throughout the eastern section of the Slave Coast, 
both through the military and political domination exercised 
by Yoruba-speaking Oyo and more generally through the 
important role played in local commerce by Yoruba traders. 
In mid-seventeenth-century Allada, it was noted that the 
‘Lukumi’ (i.e. Yoruba) language was considered ‘noble', and 
commonly spoken by local people in preference to their own. 11 

The cthnolinguistic situation on the Slave Coast was further 
complicated by the immigration, during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, of groups from the adjacent Gold Coast to the west, 
speaking languages distinct from (although, again, remotely 
related to) both the Gbe and Yoruba groups. Europeans 
trading on the Slave Coast commonly employed the services of 
Africans from the Gold Coast (especially as canoemen), some 
of whom settled there permanently. 42 (Conversely, slaves from 
Allada on the Slave Coast were taken and settled bv Europeans 


Gcay, ‘Origine, formation cl histoirc du Royauinc dr Porto-Novo', 626-7; 
Akindelc and Aguessy, Contribution a letude de Phis torn . . . de Porto-Novo, 117-1H, The 
founders of Aklon arc said to have come from the Yoruba sub-group of Aholi, 
w Lc Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume du Dahomey, 277, 280, 285. 

1,1 Berge, ‘Etude sur lc pays Mahi’, 710, 715, 742. 

11 Dapper, Naukeurige Bexchrijvinge der Afrikaensehe C ewes ten. 1 18. 

** e.g. Phillips, Journal of a Voyage made in the Hannibal', 21b; Busman, 
Description . 50-1. 
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on the Gold Coast. 43 ) Other Gold Coast elements came to the 
Slave Coast by independent immigration: a group ofcanoemen 
from Elmina on the Gold Coast, for example, settled at Hulavi 
(modern Aneho), generally known to Europeans as ‘Little 
Popo’, west of Great Popo, probably in the mid-seventeenth 
century. 44 In the late seventeenth century, as will be seen later 
in this study, there were more substantial shifts of population 
into the Slave Coast from the kingdoms of Accra and Ladoku or 
Adangme (generally called ‘Lampi’ or ‘Alampo’ in contempor¬ 
ary sources) on the eastern Gold Coast, who were displaced 
eastwards by the conquest of these states by the expanding 
kingdom of Akwamu. Groups of bandits from Adangme were 
reported to be infesting the western Slave Coast, raiding as far 
east as Great Popo, by the early 1680s. The displaced Adangme 
settled in considerable numbers in the Anlo/Keta area, which 
in consequence, confusingly, came also to be called ‘Alampo’ 
by European observers. 45 In Anlo tradition, these Adangme 
settlers are credited with the introduction of important cultural 
innovations, including the technique of the manufacture of salt 
by evaporation of sea water and the construction of an im¬ 
proved form of canoe. 46 Other Adangme groups settled in the 
interior of the Ewe or Krepi country’. 47 In the long run, the 
immigrant Adangme were largely linguistically assimilated by 
the indigenous Ewe-speaking communities, but this process 
clearly took some considerable time: as late as the early nine¬ 
teenth century, for example, it was still reported that at Aflao, 
on the coast east of Anlo, ‘a mixture of Adampe [Adangme] and 

u l or references to Aliada slaves on the Gold Coast, see e.g. Wilhelm Johann 
Muller, Die Afrikanische aufder Guineischen (hid Cust gelegme Landschafft Fetu (Hamburg, 
if>73). translated in Adam Jones, German Sources for West African History 
(Wiesbaden, 1983), 210-11, 222. They are also recalled (under the name ‘Alata*, i.c. 
Aliada) in local Gold Coast traditions: cf. C. G. Rcindorf, The History of the Gold Coast and 
Asante (2nd edn. repr. Accra, 1968), 40. 

M Nicotic Gayibor, ‘Les Origines du royaume de Glidji\ Annates de TUniversite du 
Benin, logo, 3 (197b), 94. S. Wilson, ‘Apcrqu historique sur les pcuplcs et cultures dans 
le Golfc du Benin: Lc Cas des ‘Mina’ do Anecho’, in de Medeiros (cd.), Peuples du Golfe 
du Benin , 140. 

K) For the application of the name ‘Alampo' (or ‘Lampi’) to the coast east of the 
Volta, cf. e.g. Phillips, ‘Journal’, 214; Bosman, Description , 329. 

4<> Sandra E. Greene, ‘Social Change in Eighteenth-Century Anlo: The Role of 
Technology, Markets, and Military Conflict', Africa , 58 (1988), 70-1. 

,7 Cf. R. G. S. Spriggc, ‘Ewcland’s Adangbe: An Enquiry into an Oral Tradition’, 
THSG 10 (1969), 88-123. 
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Kerrapay [Krepi] is spoken, accounted for by the emigration of 
a large body of the former people’. 48 A section of the people of 
Accra likewise migrated east after the Akwamu conquest of 
that kingdom in 1681, and settled at the town of Gliji, close to 
the Elmina settlement of Little Popo, establishing a new inde¬ 
pendent kingdom generally also called ‘Little Popo’ in Euro¬ 
pean sources. The Little Popo settlers were also eventually 
linguistically assimilated, giving rise to a new Gbe-speaking 
dialect nowadays called Gen; but in the early stages of settle¬ 
ment they remained a distinct and clearly alien group, still 
called ‘Accra’ or ‘Mina [Elmina]’ in contemporary accounts. 
In the 1730s, there was a further major immigration from the 
Gold Coast, when the kingdom of Akwamu itself was over¬ 
thrown, and relocated east of the V olta in the north of the Krepi 
or Ewe country. 

In recent times, most of the Gbe-speaking peoples of the 
Slave Coast have claimed a common traditional origin, the 
ruling dynasties of the major states tracing their ancestry 
through a series of migrations ultimately to a common cradle, 
in the Aja kingdom of Tado. The royal families of Notse, Great 
Popo, Whydah, and Allada are all claimed to derive directly 
from Tado, while secondary migrations from these centres in 
turn are said to have created the other states, the Ewe for 
example claiming a common origin from Notse, the Hula from 
Great Popo, and Dahomey and Porto-Novo from Allada. 49 In 
some versions of the traditions, an ancestral link is more 
remotely claimed also with the Yoruba to the east, the legend¬ 
ary founder of Tado, Togbe Ani, being presented as an im¬ 
migrant either from Oyo or from Ketu, another of the Yoruba 
kingdoms. 50 The only major Gbe-speaking groups who do not 
appear to share this tradition of origin from Tado are the Mahi 


48 Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle , 221. 

49 For summaries of these traditions, see c.g. Robert Cornevin, Le Togo: Des origines a 
nos jours (Paris, 1987), 67-77; id., Histoire du Dahomey (Paris, 1962), 72-82. Cf, also 
Roberto Pazzi, ‘Apertju sur I’implantation actuclle et les migrations ancienncs des 
peuples de Taire culturelle aja-tado’, in de Medeiros (ed.), Peuples du Golfe du Benin t 
11-19; id., Introduction a Thistoire de Taire culturelle Ajatado (Lome, 1979). 

50 For the connection with Ketu, see Bertho, ‘La Parcnte des Yoruba aux peuplades 
de Dahomey et Togo’, 124; for the claim of origin from Oyo, cf. Verger, A r otes sur le culte 
des Orisa , 539. Another version, however, makes Togbe Ani come from the west, from 
Asantc: Mouiero, ‘Histoire et legendes des Djekcns', 39. 
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and the VVeme kingdoms, whose recorded traditions look back 
no further than the Abomey area (and their resistance to 
incorporation into Dahomey) for the origins of their migrations 
to their present situations. Tado’s status as the original cradle 
of royalty was given some institutionalized recognition in the 
rituals of installation of derivative dynasties: the kings of 
Dahomey in the late nineteenth century, for example, sent gifts 
to the ruler of Tado at their accession. 51 

Although these traditions have commonly been understood 
literally, as reflecting actual movements of population, this is 
perhaps incautious. While some of the migrations recorded are 
certainly historical (notably that from Aliada to Porto-Novo), 
others are more doubtful. It seems likely that in many cases 
genealogical links with earlier kingdoms were invented in order 
to claim prestigious origins and political legitimacy for parvenu 
dynasties. In the exceptionally well-documented case of 
Dahomey, for example, the claim of its kings to origin from 
Aliada (and through Aliada, from Tado) is not recorded in 
contemporary sources before the late eighteenth century, and 
was very probably devised only after the Dahomian conquest of 
Aliada in the 1720s, as a means of legitimating Dahomey’s 
claim to be the successor to Allada’s former authority. 52 More 
generally, it may be suggested that stories of migration should 
often be interpreted as a sort of metaphor expressing percep¬ 
tions of various forms of cultural and political influences, rather 
than as literal claims to actual kinship. 53 Even such spurious or 
metaphorical claims to common ancestry, however, are clearly 
of historical significance, as evidence of a sense of political 
community among the states involved. 

It would, of course, be incautious to assume that the tradi¬ 
tions of common origin from Tado recorded in modern times 
were necessarily also current in the period with which this 
study is concerned, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, since the sense of community which they express might 

31 Journal of L. d’Albeca, 23 July 1889, in Edouard Aublet, La Guerre au Dahomey 
i888-i8gj (Paris, 1894), 23; Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume du Dahomey , 112. 

32 For supporting argument, see Law, ‘History and Legitimacy’, 447-51. 

53 For the concept of migration legends as metaphors for other sorts of political and 
social connections, cf. Joseph G. Miller, ‘Introduction: Listening for the African Past’, 
in id., The African Past Speaks: Essays on Oral Tradition and History (Folkestone, 1980), 
3 >- 4 - 
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well be a more recent development. Contemporary European 
sources of this earlier period do, however, make some reference 
to the oral traditions then current in the area, and although 
their accounts are highly fragmentary (and in particular never 
mention Aja or Tado by name) they do suggest that versions of 
the traditions of origin recorded more recently were already 
being recounted. The traditions of the kingdom of Allada, for 
example, as recorded in the present century in Allada’s suc¬ 
cessor state Porto-Novo, assert that the founder of the Allada 
royal dynasty, called Ajahuto, before his migration from Tado 
to Allada, had defeated and killed a tyrannical local ruler called 
Popo (Kpokpo). Seventeenth-century sources, although not 
mentioning the name Ajahuto, record an essentially similar 
story of the overthrow of a king called Popo as current both in 
Allada and in Whydah (‘Fulao’). 54 The early sources also 
demonstrate, however, that certain episodes in the recently 
recorded traditions were earlier told with reference to different 
historical (and geographical) situations. The seventeenth- 
century sources, for example, relate that the dynastic ancestor’s 
rebellion against King Popo was provoked by the latter’s 
ordering him to build a palace, requiring that he carry the 
water needed for the building in his mouth; a variant of this 
story has also been commonly told in recent times, but with 
reference not to King Popo and Tado but to a king of Notse 
called Agokoli, who is said to have provoked the exodus of his 
subjects, the ancestors of the Ewe, by requiring them to work on 
the construction of his palace, putting thorns in the building 
mud to injure their feet. 55 Likewise, in modern versions of the 
saga of Ajahuto’s defeat of Popo the former is said to have been 
enabled to defeat the latter through the theft of his tutelary 
deity, the god Dangbe, who was incarnated in the royal python; 
and this episode of the appropriation of Dangbe is also recorded 
in early sources, but in connection with a quite different 
episode, a rebellion by Whydah against the authority of Al¬ 
lada. 5<j These cases illustrate, it may be suggested, the great 

For the Porto-Novo traditions, ef. above, n. 13. For the 17th-century versions, cf. 
De Sandoval, Saturate.id, 51-51'; Joseph do Naxara, lispejo Mistico, en que el fiombre 
interior se mira prddicamente illustrado (Madr id. 1672), 202 5. 

• ,K ’ Nicoue Gayibor, ‘Agokoli et la dispersion de Noise*’, in de Medeiros (ed.). Peupleas 
ttii Golfe de Benin, 21-34. 

% ‘Relation du Royaumc de Judas', 53 -4; Des Mardiais. ‘Journal’, 48. 
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unwisdom of drawing specific historical inferences from the 
details of these traditional stories. 

While it can reasonably be assumed that traditions of origin 
from Tado were already current on the Slave Coast in early 
times, it is possible that this common origin was less widely 
claimed or acknowledged than has been the case in recent 
times. In modern tradition, as noted earlier, Whydah as well as 
Allada claims foundation from Tado, and the early recordings 
of the story of the killing of King Popo at both places would 
seem to suggest that this tradition of a common origin between 
the two kingdoms already existed in the seventeenth century. 
This is also corroborated by a recorded statement of a king of 
Allada in the early eighteenth century, describing the contem¬ 
porary king of Whydah as ‘sprung from my own blood’. 57 
Another European source of the early eighteenth century, 
however, gives a completely different account of Whydah 
origins, asserting that the founders of the kingdom had mi¬ 
grated there from the ‘Lukumi’, or Yoruba, country to the 
east. 58 (This alternative version is, in fact, also reflected in some 
modern sources, which suggest that the Whydahs came specif¬ 
ically from the Yoruba town of Aklon, subsequently absorbed 
into the kingdom of Porto-Novo. 59 ) The existence of these 
contradictory accounts may reflect the heterogeneity of the 
population of the Whydah kingdom, with the tradition of 
derivation from Tado perhaps relating to the coastal village of 
Glehue, which was a settlement of Hula people who claimed 
origin from Tado via their own traditional mother-settlement 
at Great Popo, while that of migration from ‘Lukumi’ applied 
to the royal capital at Savi. Equally, however, the contradic¬ 
tion might reflect political rather than demographic dif¬ 
ferences, the claim to origin from ‘Lukumi’ rather than Tado 
being formulated or cultivated by Whydah as a means of 
asserting its independence and dissociation from Allada, to 
which it had formerly been subject. 60 

•>7 X * * * * ? Voyages aux cotes de Guine'e et en Amerique (Amsterdam, 1719), 112-13. 

r>H ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 21. 

Of. Christian Merlo and Pierre Vidaud, ‘Dangbe ct le pcuplement Houeda’, in dc 
Medeiros (ed.). Peuples du Golfe du Benin, 269-70. 

t,u Cf. the analysis of Benin traditions of origin by John K. Thornton, ‘Traditions, 
Documents, and the Ifc-Rcnin Relationship’, HA 15 (1988), 351-62. Thornton also 
rclers to Allada and Whydah traditons, ibid. 359. 
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While these traditions of common origin from Tado do not 
provide evidence for any sort of political unity among the 
communities concerned, they do suggest the existence of a 
sense of common identity and shared historical experience. The 
basis of this shared identity, it may be suggested, lay in the 
common experience of subjection to the power of successive 
dominant states. The traditions of origin from Tado very’ 
probably reflect an early period in which Tado was the domin¬ 
ant power in the Slave Coast region. If Tado did ever enjoy 
such a position of leadership, however, it had clearly passed 
away by the time that political conditions on the Slave Coast 
are first documented in any detail from contemporary sources, 
in the mid-seventeenth century, when the dominant regional 
power was clearly Allada rather than Tado. Allada’s traditions 
of origin from Tado (and of Ajahuto’s killing of King Popo) 
suggest that it regarded itself as the inheritor of the position 
earlier held by Tado. The power of Allada in turn was already 
in decline by the mid-seventeenth century, but European 
observers recorded recollections of the earlier extent of its 
authority, which is said to have encompassed Dahomey in the 
north and Whydah and Great Popo to the west. Allada had 
thus once controlled almost the entire Slave Coast, only the 
Krepi in the extreme west lying beyond its political reach. 61 
Likewise Dahomey clearly regarded itself as having succeeded 
to Allada’s position of paramountcy, and although Dahomey 
controlled directly only a small part of the Slave Coast, it 
influenced the entire region through the range of its military 
operations, which during the eighteenth century extended west 
as far as Keta (unsuccessfully attacked in 1737) as well as east 
to Badagry and north into the Mahi country. The successive 
regional hegemonies of Allada and Dahomey thus give the 
political history of the Slave Coast, despite its division into a 
multiplicity of independent and often mutually hostile states, a 
degree of coherence which facilitates its study and expositon. 

Some modern studies have suggested, essentially on the basis 
of the lengths of traditionally preserved king-lists and royal 

61 A later account does, in fact, claim that the territory of Allada originally extended 
from the Volta to Lagos, thus including Keta in the west (and also Lagos in the east), 
but this is not supported by contemporary accounts and should be treated with reserve: 
Norris, Memoirs , p. xi. 
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genealogies, that the major states which existed on the Slave 
Coast in the seventeenth century were then of relatively recent 
foundation. The foundation of the kingdom of Whydah, for 
example, has been placed in about 1500; 62 a literal reading of 
Whydah traditions would, indeed, place the date even later, 
perhaps around 1600, since King Agbangla, who is known from 
contemporary European sources to have died in 1703, is said to 
have been only the third ruler of the kingdom. 63 Other recent 
studies have likewise suggested that the kingdom of Allada was 
founded as late as c. 1575, 64 and the Anlo state on the western 
Slave Coast around the mid-seventeenth century. 65 It seems 
probable, however, that the traditional genealogies and king- 
lists recorded recently are simplified and foreshortened, and 
that the origins of these states in reality lay much further back 
in the past. The king of Allada in 1660, it may be noted, 
asserted that his ancestor who had killed the tyrannical King 
Popo, and who is probably to be identified with Ajahuto, the 
legendary founder of the Allada dynasty, had lived eight 
generations earlier, which if accurate would suggest a founda¬ 
tion date early in the fifteenth century. 66 When the Europeans 
first arrived on the Slave Coast in the late fifteenth century, 
they probably found its population distributed and politically 
organized much as it was a century and a half later. The earliest 
extant description of the area, prior to the opening of direct 
commercial contacts, in a Portuguese navigational guide of the 
late fifteenth century, already mentions two settlements visible 
from the sea, called in Portuguese ‘Villa Franca [Free Town]’ 

62 ‘Note historique sur Ouidah par I’Administrateur Gavoy (1913)’, ED 13 (1955), 
48. 

b3 For the Whydah king-list, cf. ibid. 52; for the name Agbangla, cf. e.g. AN: 0,6/25, 
Du Colombicr, Whydah, 10 Aug. 1714 (‘Bangala’), 

64 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 12-13, apparently following the version of 
the royal genealogy of Allada (and of its relationship to that of Dahomey) given by 
F. Sossouhounto, ‘Les Anciens Rois de la dynastie d’Abomey: Essai genealogique et 
historique’, ED 13 (1955), 26-9. Other accounts, however, give a longer list of kings of 
Allada, implying an earlier date for its foundation: cf. Lombard, ‘Contribution a 
1’histoire d’unc ancienne soeiete politique’, 46-7. 

65 D. E. K. Amenumey, ‘The Problem of Dating the Accession of the Ewe People to 
Their Present Habitat’, in I. A. Akinjogbin and G. O. Ekemode (eds.), Proceedings of the 
Conference on Yoruba Civilization held at the University of Ife, Nigeria , 26th-jist July s igj6 
(University of Ife, 1977), 133-53. Cf. also id. The Ewe in Pre-colonial Times (Accra, 1986), 
5-i 1 • 

H6 De Xaxara, Espejo Mistico, 204. 
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and ‘Villa Longa [Long Town]’, which from their locations 
evidently correspond to Great Popo and Apa. (i7 The early 
Portuguese navigators seem also to have heard of the existence 
of Allada, since what seems to be a version of its name, 
‘Alhadra’, is already marked in approximately the position of 
Allada on a map of the i48os. (iii . The indigenous societies and 
polities which had to cope with the impact of the growth of 
European trade on the Slave Coast from the mid-sixteenth 
century onwards were therefore more probably of considerable 
antiquity and stability than of recent establishment. 


tj7 'Roteiro quatrocentista transcrito por Valentim Fernandes’, in Damiao Peres, Os 
Main Antigos Rot tiros da Quine (Lisbon, 1952). 25-6. 

m Map of Pedro Reinel, 1485, in Armando Cortesao and Avelino Teixeira da 
Mota, Portugaliae Monumenta Cartographica (Lisbon, i960), v., no. 522. 
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Economy and Society 


Ideally, in order to assess the impact of the Atlantic slave 
trade on the African societies of the Slave Coast, it would be 
desirable to analyse the conditions of these societies prior to the 
beginning of this trade. The available evidence, however, does 
not permit this, since there are no detailed descriptions of Slave 
Coast societies until the second half of the seventeenth century, 
when the slave trade was already considerable and long estab¬ 
lished. It is, however, possible to analyse the economic, social, 
political, and religious institutions of Allada and Whydah prior 
to their conquest by Dahomey in the 1720s (although even here 
the evidence is uneven, and much fuller for Whydah than for 
Allada), and this is attempted in this and the following chapter. 
This analysis of the pre-Dahomian Slave Coast provides a basis 
for assessing how much difference was made by the Dahomian 
conquest, while at the same time demonstrating the pervasive 
impact of the Atlantic trade already in the seventeenth century. 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 

Throughout the period with which this study is concerned, 
despite the growing importance of the Atlantic trade, the 
societies of the Slave Coast remained basically agricultural, in 
the sense that the greater part of the population was engaged in 
farming, and the greater part of the gross domestic product was 
generated by the agricultural sector. Analysis of their character 
must therefore begin with an account of this agricultural base. 

The practice of agriculture on the Slave Coast was clearly 
profoundly affected by the opening of trade with the Euro¬ 
peans, who introduced new crops which were widely adopted 
by local farmers, but it is difficult to trace or evaluate the 
significance of this transformation, since there is no direct 
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evidence for the crops which were cultivated in pre-European 
times. 1 The earliest surviving description of Slave Coast agri¬ 
culture is that in Dapper’s account of Allada in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, while for Whydah there are accounts by 
Barbot (relating to 1682), Phillips (1694), and Bosman (1697-9), 
and in the early eighteenth century by the anonymous French¬ 
man and Des Marchais. 2 However, several of the crops which 
are attested as cultivated on the Slave Coast in the seventeenth 
century were either indigenous to or long established in West 
Africa, and may reasonably be supposed to have been already 
exploited in the region before the Europeans first arrived there 
in the late fifteenth century. The main cereal crop cultivated 
was ‘Guinea corn’, or millet. 3 4 Sorghum was also cultivated but 
was of secondary importance, being used not as a foodstuff but 
only in the brewing of beer A Rice was also cultivated and eaten, 
but was likewise only of subsidiary significance (being de¬ 
scribed by Dapper, for example, merely as a ‘side-dish’). 

Apart from millet, the main crops in early times were 
probably yams and palm oil (extracted from the fruit of the 
palm tree), which were already noted as important exports 
from Allada to the Portuguese island of Sao Tome, in an 
account of 1620s. 5 Exploitation of the oil palm was especially 


1 The most detailed study so far attempted is that by Jouke S. Wigboldus, ‘Trade 
and Agriculture in Coastal Benin, c, 1470-1660: An Examination of Manning’s Early- 
Growth Thesis’, Afdeling Agrarische Geschiedenis Bijdragen , 28 (1986), 299-383, 

2 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 116; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133; Phillips, 
‘Journal’, csp. 214, 216, 221-2; Bosman, Description , esp. 391-4; ‘Relation du Royaurne 
de Judas’, esp. 5—7, 55-7, 78-9; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 6o v , 127'. 

:i But cf. the argument of Wigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture’, 329-34, 339 - 43 , that 
millet and other cereals (and hence also beer-brewing) were introduced only by the 
Portuguese. The principal evidence in support of this view is a statement to this effect 
(relating to the Gold Coast) by Bosman, Description , 300; cf. also Muller, in Jones, 
German Sources for West African History , 200. But another 17th-century observer asserts 
more plausibly that millet was known and cultivated on the Gold Coast before the 
Portuguese: Pieter de Marees, Description and Historical Account of the Gold Kingdom of 
Guinea (trans. and ed. Albert van Dantzig and Adam Jones, Oxford, 1987), 112. Both 
millet (and sorghurn) cultivation and beer-brewing are attested in the West African 
interior before the 15th century, and there seems no reason why they should not have 
spread from there into the Slave Coast before the arrival of the Portuguese: cf. Tadeusz 
Lewicki, West African Food in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1974), 24-32, 129-30. 

4 Sorghum was cultivated by slaves from Allada on the Gold Coast in the 1660s: 
Muller, in Jones, German Sources, 222; for its use in bccr-brewing, see Bosman, 
Description , 392. 

5 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , vi, no. 138: Relatjao de Garcia Mendes Castelo 
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intensive, Bosnian in the 1690s describing Whydah as having 
‘great numbers of palm-trees the whole country over’. In the 
second half of the eighteenth century Allada also had ‘a pro¬ 
digious number of palm trees’ which supplied ‘great quantities’ 
of oil to Whydah, and this may reasonably be assumed to have 
been true also in the seventeenth century. 6 In addition to oil, 
the palm tree produced palm wine (from sap drained from the 
trunk), but according to Bosman this was drunk ‘by very few’ in 
Whydah, ‘the Negroes preferring beer to wine’. 7 Beans, al¬ 
though not mentioned by Dapper, are recorded as imported 
from Allada into the Gold Coast in the 1660s, and according to 
Bosman were available ‘in great plenty’ in Whydah in the 
1690s. 8 Bananas are first mentioned on the Slave Coast only by 
Bosman in the 1690s, but although of Asian origin appear to 
have been established in West Africa already in pre-European 
times. 9 Kola nuts (chewed as a stimulant), first mentioned in 
Whydah in the early eighteenth century, were indigenous to the 
area. 10 Bosman in the 1690s also lists pepper and ginger among 
the products of Whydah; a description of the Whydah market 
in 1718 confirms that pepper was grown in the northernmost 
part of the Whydah kingdom, but ginger (which was used for 
medicinal purposes) was grown in the interior, being brought 
to Whydah from Dahomey. 11 Among non-food crops, cotton 
and indigo (used locally for weaving and dyeing textiles) were 
also available in the Whydah market, but were likewise 
imported from the interior. 12 


Branco, 1620. Even earlier, a Portuguese ship taken by English raiders at Allada in 
1590 had on board palm oil and ‘roots 5 , presumably yams: James Welsh, ‘The Second 
Voyage to Benin’, in Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, TraJJiques and 
Discoveries of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1903-5), vi. 464. 

Bosman, Description , 393; Norris, Memoirs , 71. 7 Bosman, Description , 393. 

8 Muller, in Jones, German Sources , 228; Bosman, Description , 393. 

9 So at least says De Marees, Description and Historical Account , 166. 

10 The kola nut is presumably the mysterious fruit reported to impart sweetness to 
anything eaten immediately after it: ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 74; Des 
Marchais, ‘Journal 5 , 127'; cf. also Dalzel, History , pp. iv~v. 

n Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 234; Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 3 May 1718. 

12 The anonymous Frenchman states that cotton was grown in Whydah, but indigo 
came from the interior: ‘Relation’, 6, 74. Another account, however, insists that cotton 
was ‘no growth of Whydah’, PRO: T.70/7, Baldwyn and Barlow, Whydah, 28 Mar. 
1723. Both cotton and indigo were cultivated later in Dahomey: e.g. Norris, Memoirs, 
146. 
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A number of domestic animals were also raised. 13 The 
existence of the ‘Benin gap’ of open savannah country, which 
both provided pasture and reduced the danger of infection from 
trypanosomiasis, enabled the Slave Coast societies to keep 
animals such as oxen and horses, which it was impossible to 
maintain in the forest country to the east and west. Oxen are 
already attested at Allada in 1590 when Portuguese traders 
there offered ‘bullocks’ in an attempt to ransom a ship captured 
by English raiders, 14 and beef is mentioned as eaten there by 
Dapper in the mid-seventeenth century. Later accounts of 
Whydah, from Barbot in the 1680s onwards, likewise stress the 
availability of oxen there. Cows were milked as well as eaten. 15 
These cattle had certainly spread into the Slave Coast from the 
West African interior, and were therefore probably established 
there before the arrival of the Europeans. 16 According to 
Dapper there were also ‘many horses’ in Allada, and Barbot 
and later observers recorded the existence of horses in Whydah 
also. 17 These horses were probably not bred locally, but im¬ 
ported from Yorubaland in the interior. 16 According to one 
account, horses as well as oxen were eaten in Whydah. 19 More 
generally they were used for riding, though probably (as in 
Dahomey later) their use was restricted to the ruling elite, and 


11 See Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 116; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133; Phillips, 
‘Journal’, 221; Bosman, Description , 389-90; ‘Relation du Royaumc dc Judas’, 16; Dcs 
Marchais, Journal’, 127. 

14 Welsh, ‘Second Voyage to Benin’, 464. 

15 Johann Peter Oettinger, Vnter kurbrandenburgischer Plagge: Nach dem Tagebuch des 
Chirurgen Johann Peter Oettinger (Berlin, 1886), translated in Jones, Brandenburg Sources for 
West A frican History , 192; cf. for the use of milk (and also cheese) at Porto-Novo in the 
late 18th century, John Adams, Remarks on the Country extending from Cape Palmas to the 
River Congo (London, 1823), 91. 

Ui Wigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture’, 352, suggests that oxen were introduced on 
the Slave Coast by the Portuguese. But the oxen of Whydah are described as ‘very 
small’, and were therefore evidently of the dwarf variety indigenous to West Africa 
rather than European imports: Phillips, ‘Journal’, 221, 

17 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 116; cf. Del bee, Journal’, 558. For Whydah, see 
Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133; Oettinger, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources, 192; Phillips, 
‘Journal’, 215; Bosnian, Description , 389; Atkins, Voyage to Guinea , 113. 

18 As was certainly the case in the 19th century: cf. Robin Law, The Horse in West 
African History (London, 1980), 56-7. Horses seen in Allada in 1727 had been captured 
by the Dahomians from the Oyo: Snelgrave, New Account . 55—8. 

19 Phillips, Journal’, 215. 
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more a matter of prestige than of practical utility. 20 They were 
apparently not employed to carry goods; the English trading 
factory in Whydah in 1714 did experiment with using horses to 
‘carry burdens’, but nothing seems to have come of this. 21 

Of smaller domestic animals whose meat was eaten, Dapper 
mentions pigs, goats, sheep, and dogs. 22 With the exception of 
the pig, which was introduced into West Africa by the Portu¬ 
guese, all these animals are likely to have been known on the 
Slave Coast before the arrival of the Europeans. 23 The most 
important source of meat was probably the dog, Phillips noting 
that the people of Whydah ‘admire dogs flesh before any other, 
of which I have seen many very fat brought to market to be 
sold’. 24 Wild animals were also hunted for meat, although by 
the seventeenth century they were no longer available in 
substantial quantities: Barbot in the 1680s did list ‘deer’ (i.e. 
antelope) among the animals eaten in Whydah, but Bosman in 
the 1690s reported that these were ‘not many’ in Whydah on 
account of the density of its population, though he noted that 
wild animals were more numerous in the interior. 25 In Whydah 
at least, however, meat was eaten primarily by the ruling elite 
(and also by visiting Europeans) rather than by the generality 
of the populace, the anonymous Frenchman observing that ‘the 
Black is not a meat-eater’ and that people sometimes went two 
or three months without eating any. 26 More important in the 
local diet were chickens, which were already mentioned in 
Allada by Dapper, and of which Bosman reported ‘incredible 

20 In Dahomey horses were ‘not used except in processions, when they are ridden by 
the chiefs’: Robertson, Notes on Africa , 265. In 1776 there were said to be only 16 (or 
alternatively, 18) horses in Dahomey: De Chehcvcrt and Bullet, ‘Reflexions sur Juda*. 

5> 52. 

21 PRO: T.70/5, Joseph Blaney and Martin Hardrett, Whydah, 4 Aug. 1714. 

22 In his account of food in Allada, Dapper mentions only beef, pork, goat, and dog; 
but elsewhere he refers to the sacrifice of sheep (as well as of dogs): Naukeurige 
Beschrijvinge , 120. 

2i De Marees, Description , 130, states that goals and sheep as well as pigs were 
introduced on the Gold Coast by the Portuguese, and Wigboldus, ‘Trade and 
Agriculture’, 352-3, argues that this was also true of the Slave Coast. But the goats and 
sheep of Whydah (like the cows) were ‘very small’, and therefore presumably indi¬ 
genous to West Africa: Phillips, ‘Journal’, 221. 

Phillips, Journal’, 221: cf. also N****, Voyages aux cotes de Guinee , 126-7. Allada 
slaves in the Americas were known for theii taste for dog meat: cf. Labat, Voyage du 
Chevalier des Marchais. ii. 165. 

2r> Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133; Bosman, Description , 390. 

2<i ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 51. 
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plenty* at Whydah. These also seem to have been a pre- 
European introduction, from the West African interior (and 
more remotely overland from the Mediterranean) rather than a 
recent borrowing from the Portuguese. 27 The Guinea-fowl, 
which was indigenous to West Africa, was also raised in the 
hinterland of the Slave Coast. 28 Edible wildfowl were also 
available in Whydah in considerable numbers, and were 
hunted by visiting Europeans, if not by the local people. 29 Fish, 
as will be seen later in this chapter, were likewise taken from the 
coastal lagoons. 

Given this range of available food crops and animals, it 
seems difficult to argue that the Slave Coast was incapable of 
supporting a large population before the introduction of new 
crops by the Europeans, and reasonable to suppose that signi¬ 
ficant population growth, supported by intensive cultivation of 
millet, yams, and the oil palm, had occurred earlier. 30 The 
activities of the Europeans on the coast from the late fifteenth 
century onwards, however, immensely diversified the reper¬ 
toire of crops (and, to a lesser degree, animals) available to the 
Slave Coast societies, and must be presumed to have had a 
significant impact upon agricultural productivity and hence 
upon the sustainable density of population. In particular, the 
development of trans-Atlantic communication in the sixteenth 
century led to the introduction of a number of crops of Amer¬ 
ican origin, including especially maize, sweet potatoes, cassava 
(manioc), pawpaw (papaya), pineapples, and tobacco. The 
tapidity of this adoption of American crops has, however, often 
been exaggerated. In particular, it has commonly been as¬ 
sumed that maize replaced millet.as the staple food crop of the 
region already during the seventeenth century. The contem- 

27 Wigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture’, 353, has chickens as a recent import into the 
Slave Coast. But those of Whydah in the 1690s were ‘small’ and therefore more 
probably indigenous: Bosnian, Description , 390. 

28 The ‘Fidase [Whydah] pheasant’ described by Bosnian seems to be the Guinea- 
fowl, and the anonymous Frenchman later refers to this bird under its usual French 
name oPpoule pintade’: Bosnian, Description , 262; ‘Relation du Royaumedejudas’, 12. 
These authors both appear to classify it as a wild bird, but it was certainly regarded as a 
domestic bird later in the 18th century: cf. De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 43. 

29 e.g. Phillips, ‘Journal’, 223; Bosnian, Description , 390. 

30 Patrick Manning; Slavery, Colonialism and Economic Growth in Dahomey, 1640-1960 
(Cambridge, 1982), 24; the contrary argument ofWigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture’, 
while persuasive in some of its details, seems over-stated, 
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porary evidence, however, shows conclusively that this was not 
the case. 31 The earliest account of cereal cultivation (and also of 
beer-brewing) on the Slave Coast, Dapper’s account of Allada 
in the mid-seventeenth century, refers only to ‘millet [mille]’, 
and while this term may be used generically to include maize as 
well as millet, the fact that Dapper elsewhere (in dealing with 
the Gold Coast, for example) explicitly distinguishes between 
‘mille’ and maize suggests that here it should be understood to 
refer specifically to millet (or to millet and sorghum), implying 
that maize was not yet cultivated in Allada. 32 The earliest 
explicit evidence for maize on the Slave Coast is in Barbot’s 
account, relating to 1682, which notes that maize as well as 
millet was cultivated in Whydah, and also that maize was 
‘abundant’ in the kingdom of Tori, to the north-east of 
Whydah. Interestingly, Barbot reports that maize was 
cultivated in Tori ‘to drive a trade with foreigners’, suggesting 
that at this period it was primarily an export crop (to provision 
European slave ships) rather than grown for domestic con¬ 
sumption. 33 Phillips in 1694 also reports seeing at Whydah 
‘fields full of India and Guiney corn [i.e. maize and millet, 
respectively]’, and that both were employed to make ‘bread’ 
(i.e. dough balls). Bosman in the 1690s, however, while noting 
the cultivation of maize as well as millet and sorghum, reports 
explicitly that millet was still the principal crop (‘what chiefly 
serves to employ the nation’). As for maize, ‘not much of it is 
sown’, since according to Bosman it was not used to make 
‘bread’, but only to brew beer. 34 The anonymous Frenchman in 
the early eighteenth century likewise considered millet the 
‘principal food’ of Whydah, observing that a failure of the 
millet harvest inevitably caused famine since the other prin¬ 
cipal crops (which he lists as beans, sweet potatoes, and maize) 

31 Manning, Slavery , Colonialism and Economic Growth , 22; Verena Pfeiffer, Agriculture 
au Sud-Benin (Paris, 1988), 21; cf. Wigboldus, Trade and Agriculture’, 343-4. 

32 Dapper, Naukeurige Besckrijvinge , 116; Wigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture’, 343. 

33 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 130, 139. Barbot also interpolates a reference to maize 
into his account of Allada, which is otherwise copied from Dapper: ibid. iii. 140. The 
reference to the export of maize from Tori is an addition to the published version of 
Barbot’s account: Description , 345-6. 

34 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 216, 221; Bosman, Description 391, Readers of Bosman may be 
confused by the fact that he applies the term ‘maize’ to ‘small milhio’ rather than to 
‘great milhio’; but it is clearly the latter which is ‘maize’ in the modern usage of the 
word, ‘small milhio’ being millet. 
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were insufficient to feed the population; although maize as well 
as millet was employed to make dough it was ‘more often’ made 
from the latter. 3 "* As late as the 1770s, indeed, it was still 
reported that although maize had replaced millet as the prin¬ 
cipal crop in the coastal areas, millet was still the more import¬ 
ant crop in the interior. 3 *’ If the adoption of maize had had any 
great impact upon domestic consumption before the eighteenth 
century, therefore, this was probably restricted to the growing 
consumption of beer, which according to Bosnian (as noted 
earlier) had replaced palm wine as the most popular drink in 
Whydah by the 1690s. 

Of the imported American crops, it was probably the sweet 
potato rather than maize which had the greatest impact in the 
Slave Coast during the seventeenth century. Sweet potatoes are 
already explicitly mentioned among the crops of Allada by 
Dapper, and Bosman in the 1690s implies that they had 
displaced yams as the principal root crop in Whydah, being 
‘what they commonly eat instead of bread’; whereas potatoes 
were cultivated at Whydah, according to Bosman, in ‘such 
abundant plenty .... that 1 believe the whole Coast doth not 
produce a like number’, yams were ‘neither in such plenty nor 
so good as on the Gold-Coast, nor are they much esteemed’. 37 
Of other American importations, pineapples, pawpaw, and 
tobacco were cultivated in Whydah by the early eighteenth 
century. 38 Cassava is not attested until the late eighteenth 
century. 39 Muscovy ducks and turkeys, despite their names 
both also brought from America, were known in Whydah by 
the 1690s, although not numerous. 4,1 

In addition to these American imports, the Europeans also 
introduced into the Slave Coast some crops and animals of 
other provenances. The plantain, first noted on the Slave Coast 
by Bosman in the 1690s, was of Asian origin, but is said to have 

:ir> ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’. 55, 79. 

:Ut De Ghcnevcrt and Bullet, 'Reflexions'. 43. 

:17 Bosman, Description , 393. 

m ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas', 6-7, 79. 

59 Dalzel, History , p. iii. The assertion in Dahomian tradition that the technique of 
preparing cassava for (bod was introduced only in the 19th century, by the Brazilian 
trader Francisco Felix dc Souza, is evidently inaccurate: Lo Hcrisse, / VI mien Royaume 
du Dahomey) 327. 

10 Phillips. ‘Journal’, 22 t; Bosman, Description , 389-90. 
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been introduced into West Africa immediately from Central 
Africa by the Portuguese. 41 The Portuguese also introduced the 
coconut from East Africa and some fruits of Mediterranean 
origin, including notably oranges and lemons, all three of 
which were already noted in mid-seventeenth-century Allada 
by Dapper. Sugar-cane, another import from the Medi¬ 
terranean, was also cultivated in Dahomey by the late eight¬ 
eenth century. 42 Among domestic animals, as was noted 
earlier, the Portuguese introduced the pig, which is also 
attested in Dapper’s account of Allada. 


Other Productive Activities 

Although agriculture remained the principal economic activity 
in the societies of the Slave Coast, other forms of production 
played a significant role. In particular, the communities settled 
along the coast itself (belonging mainly to the Hula people) had 
a distinctive non-agricultural economy. As Dapper noted in the 
mid-seventeenth century, whereas the people of inland Allada 
lived by farming, ‘the inhabitants of Little Arder [Little Allada, 
the village on the seashore where European traders landed], 
and of all the other seaside villages, support themselves by 
fishing, making salt, and trade’. 43 While their involvement in 
commerce was, of course, immensely intensified by the de¬ 
velopment of European seaborne trade, their involvement in 
fishing and salt-making, and in trading these commodities in 
the hinterland, probably pre-dated the European contact. 

In contrast to the situation on the Gold Coast to the west, 
where the coastal communities employed canoes to fish in the 
sea, the peoples of the Slave Coast had no pre-European 
tradition of maritime navigation. 44 This was principally due, it 
is clear, to local conditions, with heavy surf and a sand-bar 
running parallel to the coast rendering embarkation and land- 

11 Cf. Do Marcos, Description and Historical Account, 216, There is some uncertainty as 
to whether the term 'backovcns’ used by De Marees and Bosnian referred at this period 
(as later) to plantains, or merely to a variety of banana. Plantains are, however, 
unambiguously attested in Dahomey in the late 18th century: Dalzel, History , p. iii. 
* 2 Dalzel, History , p. iv\ 

M Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 116. 
n See further Law, 'Between the Sea and the Lagoons’. 
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ing extremely hazardous. Even during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the indigenous inhabitants of the Slave 
Coast did not normally venture onto the sea. 45 (Europeans 
trading on the Slave Coast, as will be seen in a later chapter, 
were consequently obliged to bring canoes and canoemen with 
them from the Gold Coast in order to communicate with the 
shore.) There was, however, extensive fishing in the lagoons 
which ran parallel to the coast, employing canoes as well as the 
use of lines and traps from the shore. The importance of fishing 
in the economy of the coastal communities, mentioned by 
Dapper, is regularly stressed in later sources also. In Whydah, 
for example, Phillips in 1694 noted that the lagoons yielded 
‘plenty of good fish’, and Bosnian a little later reported that the 
king’s toll on the fish caught there amounted to the value of 100 
slaves, presumably annually. 46 Bosman also alludes to fishing 
on the lagoons at Keta and Great Popo west of Whydah. 47 

Salt was also manufactured at various points along the coast, 
by boiling sea water in earthen jars. 48 In AUada, Dapper’s 
account refers to a place on the coast east of Jakin where salt 
was made called Jojo’ (unfortunately unidentified); from 
there, the salt was taken to be sold at a market on the south 
bank of the lagoon, called ‘Ba’, which is probably to be 
identified with Apa. 49 A later account shows that salt was also 
made at Jakin itself, its tribute to Allada consisting in fact of 
loaves of salt; in recent tradition, indeed, the name Jakin (or 
more correctly ‘Jeken’), which was strictly the title of the ruler 
of the town rather than the name of the town itself, is explained 
as meaning ‘supplier of salt \je ]\ 50 In Whydah, the coastal 
village of Glehue likewise had salt-making works described in 
the early eighteenth century as yielding ‘a great revenue’. 51 
Later sources refer to salt manufacture also at Keta to the west 


45 c.g. Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 130, and Bosman, Description , 330 [both referring to 
Keta]; Rawlinson c.746, Arthur YVcndovcr, Apa, 17 July 1682 [on Apa]; ‘Relation du 
Royaume de Judas’, 17 [Whydah], 

46 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 214, cf. 221; Bosman, Description , 362a, 

47 Bosman, Description , 330, 337. 

48 For the technique, see ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 75. 

49 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , i 19. 

50 Snelgrave, New Account, 20; Moulero, 'Histoire et legendes des Djekens’, 43. 

51 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 2, 
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and at Porto-Novo to the east. 52 At Keta, local tradition records 
that the technique of salt production was introduced only in the 
late seventeenth century, by immigrants from Adangme on the 
Gold Coast west of the Volta, who arrived there in the 1680s. 53 
Further east on the Slave Coast, however, it is likely that salt 
production was already undertaken in pre-European times. 
The traditions of the Hula people include salt among the goods 
brought by the first European traders on the Slave Coast, 
which might be taken to imply that they learned the technology 
of salt production from the Europeans, but is more probably 
merely an anachronistic reflection of conditions in the nine¬ 
teenth century, when salt became a major European import 
into the Slave Coast. The traditions of Badagry, on the eastern 
Slave Coast, remember explicitly that salt was manufactured 
there in pre-European times, but that European traders then 
told the local people to stop making it, since they would now 
import salt for them. 54 

In the hinterland of the Slave Coast also, some people were 
engaged in non-agricultural forms of production. Of especial 
importance was the manufacture of iron tools and weapons, 55 
In the early eighteenth century the Whydah smiths used 
imported European iron bars as their raw material. 56 What 
sources of iron were exploited prior to the availability of 
European imports is not clear. Current tradition in the Allada 
area retains no memory of any local iron-smelting, and main¬ 
tains that the local smiths always obtained their iron from the 
Europeans at the coast. 57 Other traditions, however, record 
that Tado, in the interior north-west of Allada (and according 
to tradition the cradle from which the royal dynasty of Allada 
itself was derived), was in early times a centre of iron-smelting 


52 Robertson, Notes on Africa , 234, 279. 

53 Greene, ‘Social Change in Eighteenth-Century Anlo’, 71. 

54 Moulero, ‘Histoire et legendes des Djekens’, 43; Avoseh, Short History of Badagry , 
8-9. 

55 Bosnian, Description , 342; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 73. 

36 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 73. 

57 Ayignon Michel Wantchecon, ‘Contribution a I’histoire des technologies an- 
ciennes du Bas-Benin: L’Exemple du travail du fer a Allada des origines du royaume a 
la conquete abomeenne en 1724’ (Memoire de maitrise, Universite Nationale du 
Benin, 1983), 16. 
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as well as of smithery. 58 Presumably, the large-scale importa¬ 
tion of European iron undercut and displaced such local sup¬ 
pliers. This European importation is also likely to have 
substantially increased the supply of iron available to local 
smiths, and thereby to have stimulated an expansion of their 
production. The European trade may therefore have enhanced 
the productivity of local agriculture as much by increasing the 
supply of iron tools (especially critical in the initial clearing of 
land for cultivation) as by the introduction of new crops. 59 

Also of major significance was the manufacture of textiles. 
The earliest form of textile made on the Slave Coast was woven 
from the fibres of palm leaves. Cloths of this sort were still being 
manufactured in Allada and Whydah in the early eighteenth 
century, 60 but by then they had been largely displaced in local 
use by cotton cloth. As will be seen in a later chapter, cotton 
textiles even became a major export from the Slave Coast, 
being bought by European traders for re-sale on the Gold Coast 
to the west. The earliest reference to this export of cloth is in an 
account of Portuguese trade in Allada in 1620. 61 Two cotton 
gowns said to have belonged to the king of Allada were included 
in a collection of curiosities assembled by a merchant of Ulm in 
Germany in the 1650s, and may still be seen in the Ulm 
Museum. 62 Cotton textiles may then have been a relatively 
recent introduction into the Slave Coast: tradition in Dahomey, 
at least, claims that the use of cotton cloth was introduced there 
only during the seventeenth century. 63 Many of the ‘Allada 
cloths’ and ‘Whydah cloths’ purchased by the Europeans were 
not made locally, but imported from the Lukumi (or Yoruba) 


3H Pazzi, ‘Aperqu sur I’implantation actuellc et les migrations ancicnnes des pcuples 
dc i’aire culturelle aja-tado\ 1B; id., Introduction a Vhistoire de Vain culturelle Ajatado , 150. 

Gf. YVigboldus, 'Trade and Agriculture’, 333-4. 

60 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 73; N****, Voyages , 125-6; cl', also Dalzel, 
History , p. xvii. 

4,1 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , vi, no. 138: Rela^ao dc Garcia Mendes Castclo 
Branco, 1620. 

,w These garments were collected by the merchant Christoph YVrickmann. and 
described in a catalogue published in 1659: Exoticophylacium Wekkmannianmn (Ulm, 
1659), 5*5 Bichard Andrcc, ‘Seltene ethnographica dcs Stadtischen Gewerbe- 
Muscums zu Ulm’, Baessler Atchiv, 4 {*914), 38. 

m Melville J, Hcrskovits and Frances S. Herskovits, Dahomean Sanative (Evanston, 
1958), 359-60; cf. also Le Herisse, VAnden Royaume , 279. 
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country in the interior. 64 Phillips and Bosman in the 1690s, 
however, report that cloth was made in Whydah itself, using 
partly thread unravelled from imported European woollen 
cloth but partly also locally spun cotton, and dyed with locally 
grown indigo. 65 This local manufacture of cloth may possibly, 
however, have been a recent development, in imitation of 
the older Yoruba tradition, and stimulated by the expanded 
market created by European demand. 66 

Other craft industries explicitly noted in seventeenth- 
century accounts of Whydah include the making of basketw'are, 
calabashes, and wooden vessels. 67 Earthenware pots seen on 
sale in the markets ofjakin and Whydah were presumably also 
of local manufacture. 60 


Trade , Markets, and Currency 

In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, alongside 
the growing trade with the Europeans at the coast, there is also 
evidence of a flourishing trade among and within the Slave 
Coast societies in commodities ofindigenous provenance. Most 
notably, salt and fish from the coast were traded over great 
distances, both along the coast by the lagoons and overland 
into the interior. Dapper, for example, reported that the people 
of ‘Kuramo’ (i.e. Lagos) came in canoes along the lagoon to 
Allada to buy salt, and also that salt was taken by canoe from 
the market at ‘Ba [Apa]’ in Allada to the Lukumi (i.e. Yoruba) 
country. 60 Bosman in the 1690s also noted that salt was taken 
for sale ‘some miles in-land beyond Ardra [Allada]’, and the 
anonymous Frenchman in the early eighteenth century that 
salt made at Glehue w'as traded ‘60 or Bo leagues [180-240 
miles] inland’. 70 This latter distance may be no exaggeration, 


PRO: r.70/7, Baldwvn, Mabyn and Barlow, 9 Aug. 1723; sec further below, 
Oh. 5. 

ur > Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220; Bosnian, Description. 342, 394; cf. also ‘Relation du 
Royaume tk* Judas*, (i, 73. 

Of. YVigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture*, 325. 

U1 Baibot, ‘Description’, iii. 138; Phillips. ‘Journal*, 220; Bosnian, Description , 342. 
M Phillips. Journal', 222; N****, Voyages, 125. 
hq Dapper. Xaukeuriye Beu'hnjringr, 118-19. 

70 Bosnian. Description , 308; Relation du Royautne de Judas*, 75. 
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since the traditions of the Yoruba kingdom of Oyo, whose 
capital was nearly 200 miles’ journey overland from Whydah, 
record that it first obtained real salt (to replace the salt of 
vegetable extraction used earlier) during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and this salt was probably imported to Oyo from Aliada 
or Whydah. 71 As for fish, Bosnian noted of Great Popo that 
although its people sold slaves to the Europeans ‘their greatest 
gain is by fish, which they catch in their river, and trade with 
abroad’. 72 

Imports into the Slave Coast from neighbouring regions 
included, as noted earlier, cotton cloth from Yorubaland, 
which was worn by local people as well as re-sold to the 
Europeans. Some, if not all, of this cloth was imported along the 
coastal lagoon to the east: an account of Apa in 1682 noted that 
cloth was brought there from Benin, which should perhaps be 
understood to mean from Lagos (which was then subject to 
Benin) rather than from metropolitan Benin. 73 Another import 
from the Yoruba country was gum, which was used for medi¬ 
cinal purposes: an account of the Whydah market in 1718 noted 
that the gum on sale there came from Lukumi, and that it too 
was imported through Lagos. 74 A further important com¬ 
modity which was probably of Yoruba origin was a sort of 
gemstone used to make beads, called ‘akori’ (or ‘cori’, ‘aggrey’, 
‘agry’). Like cloth, ‘akori’ stones were sold to the Europeans 
(who re-sold them on the Gold Coast), as well as used locally, 
this export trade being already documented in an account of 
Aliada in 1602. 75 The provenance, and indeed the nature, of 
‘akori’ is notoriously obscure, but recent studies suggest that 
they were a form of hard glass, and were probably made at Ife, 
an important bead-manufacturing centre in southern Yoruba¬ 
land. 76 

In the seventeenth century the Slave Coast also had a 

71 Samuel Johnson, The History oj the Yorubas (repr., Lagos, iy6f>), ? 68; Law, The Oyo 
Empire , 217-18. 

72 Bosnian, Description , 337. 

73 Rawlinson c.746, Arthur Wendover, Apa. 17 July 1682. 

74 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 234: Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 3 May 1718. 

75 De Marees, Description, 225; see further Ch. 5 below. 

76 J. D. Page, ‘More about Aggrey and Akori Beads’, in Le Sol , la parole et Tecrit: 
Melanges en hommage a Raymond Mauny (Paris, 1981), 205-11; O. Euba, ‘Of Blue Beads 
and Red: The Role of Ife in the West African Trade in Kori Beads’, JHSN 11/1-2 
(1982), 109-27. 
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significant trade with the Gold Coast to the west. Some of the 
trade in cloth and ‘akori’ taken from Allada and Whydah to the 
Gold Coast was carried by African merchants from the Gold 
Coast, travelling by sea in canoes. 77 Gold Coast imports from 
Allada in the 1660s also included beans and horse-tails (which 
were used to decorate sword-pommels), though whether these 
were carried by European or African traders is not made 
clear. 78 In the 1690s cattle were also being exported from the 
Allada area to Accra on the eastern Gold Coast. 79 Of the goods 
traded in return from the Gold Coast to the Slave Coast little 
is recorded, but Whydah in the 1680s was reported to be 
importing gold, albeit only in small quantities, from there. 80 

What is especially remarkable is that this long-distance trade 
was not restricted to items of high value and/or relative rarity, 
but also involved basic foodstuffs, fiosman in the 1690s, for 
example, noted that provisions were exported from Whydah to 
Great Popo to the west. 81 Even more surprisingly, a report of 
1680 alludes to the importation of grain (‘milio’) into Allada 
from the Lukumi, or Yoruba, country. A later report of 1728 
refers more specifically to trade in maize from Lukumi, which 
was brought along the coastal lagoon for sale at Jakin; the 
activities of pirates on the lagoon in that year interfered with 
this supply, causing a serious shortage of maize in the Jakin 
market. 82 

The importance of trade in the domestic economy of the 
Slave Coast was illustrated by the prominence of organized 
markets. In both Allada and Whydah, markets were held on a 
regular cycle, every four days (or as some Europeans expressed 
it, ‘twice a week’). 83 The size of these markets frequently 

77 Report by J. Valkenburgh, Eimina, Sept. 1659, in ‘Brieven en Rapporten van den 
Directeur-Generaal en van mindere Bcambten ter Kuste van Guinea’ (MS in 
Koninkiijk Institut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Leiden *1.65), p. 394; ‘Relation 
du Voyage de Guynec fait en 1687 sur la fregate “La Tempeste” par le Sicur Du Gasse\ 
in Paul Roussier, L’£tablissement d’Issiny 1687-1702 (Paris, 1935), 15. 

78 Muller, in Jones, German Sources , 194, 228. 

79 Eric Tilleman, En liden enfoldig Bereining om det Landskab Guinea (Copenhagen, 
1697), translated by Sir Matthew Nathan, ‘The Gold Coast at the End of the 
Seventeenth Century’, Journal of the African Society, 4 (1904), 29. 

m> Barbot,‘DescriptionV 1 "* 138. 81 Bosman, Description, 336. 

82 AKA. twic.io24,J. Bruyningh, OfTra, 14 Mar. 1680; AN: c.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 
12 Aug. 17*28, 

88 Dapper Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 118; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 222; ‘Relation du 
Royaumc de Judas’, 72; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 49' . 
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impressed European observers. In mid-scventeenth-century 
Allada, for example, a market held a few miles from ‘Ba [Apa]’ 
to which traders from inland resorted was said to be attended 
by between 3,000 and 4,000 people. A visitor to the market of 
Jakin in 1715 estimated that there were over 6,000 people there, 
the market itself being four or five times as large as the New 
Market at Amsterdam. In Whydah likewise, the major market 
in the capital Savi was reported in the early eighteenth century 
to attract between 4,000 and 5,000 people. 84 

These markets, it is clear, served local as well as long¬ 
distance trade, demonstrating a high degree of commercializ¬ 
ation (and hence, by implication, of the elaboration of the 
division of labour) within the Slave Coast communities. In 
Whydah, the main market of the capital Savi was attended by 
‘foreign Blacks’ only on alternate market days (i.e. every eight 
days), implying that the other market day of the cycle served 
purely local trade, and there were also lesser markets ‘in every 
village’ which must likewise have been essentially local 
affairs. 85 The range of goods on sale in these markets included 
not only commodities imported from the interior (such as 
cloth) or from the lagoonside communities of Whydah (such as 
salt and fish), but also basketware, cla> pots, and beer, imply¬ 
ing evidently that these were not made by every household for 
its own use, but produced by specialists who sold their wares to 
the generality of the population. 88 European observers were 
also impressed by the existence of stalls selling cooked food, 
though these were probably primarily directed towards traders 
and other transients rather than the resident population. 87 

Exchange in these markets, and more generally throughout 
the Slave Coast, was monetized, being mediated by a currency 
of cowry shells, commonly called ‘bouges’ (Portuguese buzios , 
Dutch boesjies) by Europeans but akue in the local languages, 
which came ultimately from the Maidive Islands in the Indian 
Ocean and were imported into the Slave Coast by European 


H4 Dapper, Saukeurige Beschrijvinge , 11B; N * * * *, Voyages, 122-4 r; Des Marehais, 
‘Journal’, 49'. 

Hh ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas*, 72. 

m t\g. Phillips, ‘Journal’, 222; N****, Voyages, 12S-7; Dos Marehais, ‘Journal’, 50. 
The assertion of Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 81, 87, that the principal 
function of these markets was the retailing of food is unwai ranted. 
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traders. 88 Phillips at Whydah, in 1694, for example, reported 
that ‘When they go to market to buy any thing they bargain for 
so many cowries . . . and without these shells they can purchase 
nothing’; and the anonymous Frenchman likewise noted that 
‘nothing is bought and sold in the market except in bouges’. 89 
Karl Polanyi interpreted reports of this sort to imply a state- 
regulated system of‘compulsory monetization’ of market trans¬ 
actions, but this is doubtful. 90 An account of the market at 
Jakin in 1715 makes clear that, while payment in cash was 
preferred, it was not obligatory: ‘you buy what you want there 
by barter or otherwise, but what the merchants like most is 
bouges’. 91 In addition to their use in small-scale transactions in 
the market, cowries also served as a unit of account in trans¬ 
actions outside it. 92 Cowries were strung in units of 40, called 
by Europeans a ‘tocky’ (from the Portuguese toque, meaning 
‘touch’), five tockies in turn making a ‘galina’ (Portuguese, 
‘chicken’) of 200 cowries, and 20 galinas or 4,000 cowries a 
‘cabess’ or ‘grand cabess’ (Portuguese cabe^a, ‘head’). 93 The 
‘galina’ did not, as it sometimes suggested, represent the local 
price of a chicken, the use of this name being a purely European 


m For the cowry shell currency in general (and much material relating specifically to 
the Slave Coast), set* Marion Johnson, ‘The Cowrie Currencies of West Africa’, 2 parts, 
JAH 11 (1970), 17-49 and 331-53; Jan Hogcndorn and Marion Johnson, The Shell 
Money of the Slave Trade (Cambridge, 1986). The indigenous name for cowries (‘aqua’, 
l aquoue’) is given by Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 196’; ‘Relation du Royaumcde Judas’, 
72; Dcs Marchais, ‘Journal’, 84. 
m Phillips, ‘Journal’, 228; ‘Relation’, 72. 

90 Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 84-5. 

‘ M N****, Voyages , 127-8. 

92 ‘Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 72. 

,,J For cowry enumeration, sec c.g. PRO; T.70/ 20, Invoyce of Goods most in demand 
at Arda factory, 15 Jan. 1681; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 138; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 227-8 
(where ‘foggy’ is evidently a misprint for ‘toggy’); Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 31'; Atkins, 
Voyage to Guinea, 113; William Smith, A New Voyage to Guinea (London, 1744), 178 n. 
Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 135, 138, refers to a unit called ‘alcovo’ (Portuguese, 
‘basket’), but it is not clear if this is an alternative name for the cabess or a larger unit 
(perhaps of 12,000 or 20,000 cowries): cf. Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 192, 
n. 39. A mid-i 7th-century manuscript already gives the value of the galina as 200 
cowries: ‘Beschryvingc van den handel tot Arder’, in ‘Aenwysingde van diversche 
Beschryvingcn van de Noort-Cust van Africa’ (University of Leiden: Bibliotheca 
Publica Latina, MS 927), 12; but this was miscopied by Arnout Leers, Pertinente 
Beschryvinge van Afrika (Rotterdam, 1665), 308 (and following him by Dapper, Nau- 
keurige Beschrijvinge , 118), as 2 cowries, provoking some misplaced speculation by 
Johnson, ‘Cowrie Currencies’, i. 43 n.156; ii. 347. 
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convention. 94 In local parlance, the unit of 40 cowries was 
called a ‘string’ (kan), that of 200 a ‘foot’ {afo, i.e. unit of five 
[galinas]), and that of 4,000 cowries a degba. 95 

There is some evidence also of a metal currency, comprising 
iron bars and brass bracelets or manillas (also imported by the 
Europeans), circulating alongside (and exchangeable into) that 
of cowry shells. Barbot at Whydah in 1682 remarked that slave 
prices were expressed in cowries or iron bars, ‘for everything is 
reduced to these two sorts of goods’; and this is corroborated by 
the fact that Delbee at Allada in 1670 cited slave prices in iron 
bars, and Phillips at Whydah in 1694 gave the price of some 
items in local markets in iron bars rather than cowries. 96 The 
exchange rate between iron bars and cowries is not indicated, 
but prices for slaves suggest that originally, in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, an iron bar was equivalent in value to one 
grand cabess, or 4,000 cowries (although later iron bars fell in 
value against cowries). 97 The small change of the iron bar 
currency apparently comprised brass bracelets or manillas. An 
account of European trade at Allada in the mid-seventeenth 
century thus quotes payments due for services and prices of 
provisions in brass bracelets as well as in cowries, the exchange 
rate against cowries being given as 16 bracelets to 200 cowries 
(i.e. 12 or 13 cowries per bracelet), which would give 320 
bracelets to the iron bar or grand cabess. 98 The bracelets 
referred to here must have been of smaller size and value than 
those in which slave prices at Allada were commonly quoted, 

iM The Portuguese in turn, however, may have borrowed the usage from Benin to the 
east, where the name ‘galina’ was already applied to a unit in the cowry currency (though 
of 40 rather than 200 cowries) in the 16th century: cf. Ryder, Benin and the Europeans , 60; 
Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 120. 

95 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 193, gives the local terms for 40 and 200 cowries as 
‘cenrc’ (i.e. kande , ‘one string’), and ‘fore’ ( afode , ‘one foot'), but for the cabess of 4,000 
gives the otherwise undocumented term ‘guinbale’ (one ‘guinba’); Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 83, however, gives the term ‘deeba f degba]’ for the cabess. 

96 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 135; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 410; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 221. 

97 A model cargo for the Allada trade in the mid-17th century gives the price of a 
slave as 100 lb. of cowries (i.e, 10 grand cabess, or 40,000), or 10 iron bars: 
‘Aenwysingde van diversche Beschryvingen’, 13'. By 1705 iron bars had halved in 
relative value, slaves selling then at too lb. of cowries or 20 iron bars, but later 
depreciation of cowries restored the original equivalence of 1 iron bar to 1 grand cabess 
of cowries, which is again attested by the 1750s: PRO, t. 70/22, Richard Willis, 
Whydah, 13 Aug. 1705; AN, 0.6/25, Conseil de Direction, Whydah, 18 Dec. 1752. 

98 ‘Bcschryvinge van den handcl tot Ardor’, 12; copied by Leers, Pertinente 
Beschryvinge , 308. 
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which seem to have been valued in the mid-seventeenth 
century at only ten to the grand cabess or iron bar." The metal 
currency seems, however, to have gone out of use by the end of 
the seventeenth century; probably this was because the de¬ 
preciation of both iron bars and manillas against cowries made 
it unworkable. 

The operation of markets was closely controlled by the state 
authorities. In Whydah care of the market was the respons¬ 
ibility of an official entitled the ‘Captain of the Market’. 100 His 
duties included not only the maintenance of order and the 
collection of a sales tax on all transactions in the market, but 
also regulation of the cowry currency and of prices. Des 
Marchais in the 1720s noted that this official ‘confiscates on the 
king’s behalf all the strings of bouges which do not have the 
number of 40 to make a toque, because the king wishes that 
throughout his kingdom the string or toque should contain 40 
threaded cowries’. An account of the Whydah market in 1704 
reports that he also had the responsibility to ‘set prices for 
foodstuffs, which he changes from month to month’; when he 
opened the market he inspected the wares on sale and ‘states 
the price that must be paid’. 101 

Karl Polanyi has inferred from this account that prices in 
these markets were in principle unchanging, being set accord¬ 
ing to traditional notions of equity rather than reflecting the 
balance of supply and demand, but this is clearly unwar¬ 
ranted. 1 " The original account, in fact, is quite explicit that 
prices were not invariant, but changed ‘from month to month’. 
Although set administratively, it appears that changes in prices 
did reflect fluctuations in supply and demand, since other 
evidence makes clear that items which were scarce increased in 
price. In Whydah, for example, the killing of large numbers of 
pigs in 1697 (provoked by one of these animals having killed 

99 The model cargo in ‘Aenwysingde van diverschc Beschryvingcn’, 13', gives the 
price of a slave as 100 brass bracelets, 100 lb. f 10 grand cabess] of cowries, or 10 iron 
bars. Later in the century bracelets fell in value against both cowries and iron bars, a 
slave selling in 1681 at 78 lb. of cowries, 12 iron bars, or 220 ‘manillas’: Rawlinson 
c.745, Accounts of John Winder, Glehuc, April 1681, and OiTra, Aug.-Nov. 1681. 

J0 ° Bosman, Description , 361a. The anonymous Frenchman calls this official the 
‘Captain of the customs’: ‘Relation’, 78. The indigenous title, according to Des 
Marchais, was ‘Couaglouga’: Journal’. 49'. 

101 Des Marchais, journal’, 49 v ; Jean Doublet, Journal du Corsaire Jean Doublet (ed. 
Charles Breard, Paris, 1883), 258. * 02 Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 87. 
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and eaten a royal python, sacred to the Whydah national deity 
Dangbe) is explicitly reported to have created a shortage which 
increased their price; and in 1728 the price of maize at Jakin 
likewise rose more than threefold (from 9 to 30 galinas of 
cowries per sack), when the activities of pirates interfered with 
supplies brought along the lagoon from the Yoruba country to 
the east.’ 03 

The general level of prices also appears to have risen sub¬ 
stantially over time, this inflation probably reflecting the tend¬ 
ency of the importation of cowries by Europeans to outrun the 
expansion of the domestic market. 104 Polanyi, indeed, main¬ 
tains that the value of cowries on the Slave Coast was main¬ 
tained at a constant rate (of 32,000 to the ounce of gold, valued 
at £4 sterling) throughout the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but this is simply incorrect. 105 The exchange rate 
between cowries and gold in fact fluctuated substantially. At 
Allada in 1681 cowries were valued against gold at 3 lb. 
(equivalent to 6 galinas, or 1,200) per acky (one-sixteenth of an 
ounce), or 96 galinas (19,200) to the ounce, but in Whydah in 
the 1710s the rate was only 4 galinas (800) to the acky, or 12,800 
to the ounce. Subsequently, however, the value of cowries 
against gold again depreciated, the cowry price of gold rising to 
5 galinas to the acky, or 4 grand cabess (16,000) to the ounce in 
the 1720s, and to 5 grand cabess (20,000) to the ounce by the 
1740s, Polanyi’s rate of 32,000 to the ounce being reached only 
after a further devaluation in the 1760s. 100 These figures, 
moreover, represent only the official valuation, the actual price 
of gold fluctuating even more widely, in accordance with 
variations in the supply of cowries and of gold. 107 The overall 

1,13 Bosman, Description , 382; AN: 0.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 12 Aug, 1728. 

104 Cf, Hogcndorn and Johnson, Shell Money, 143- 7. 

105 Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 92, 159, 168. The cowry values cited to 
support his view arc partly misinterpreted or erroneous, 

,(Mi PRO: t. 70/20, Invoycc of Goods most in demand at Arda factory, I5jan. 1681; 
T.70/592-8, Journals of Accounts, William's Fort. Whydah, 1718-27; t. 70/125,4. Gold 
Book, Whydah, 1724-7; AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 1 Feb. 1746; Pruncau and 
Gucstard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

107 e.g. in 1722 excessive sales of cowries by the English factory at Whydah drove 
their value down from 5 to 3 ackics of gold to the grand cabess; in 1728, when gold was 
scarce (owing to the king of Dahomey monopolizing imports) French traders offered 6 
grand cabess (24,000) to the ounce; and in 1733 Dutch traders were paying up to 7- 8 
cabess (28,000-30,000) to the ounce: James Houstoun, Some Sew and Accurate Observe 
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depreciation of cowries against gold from the 1720s onwards 
probably reflects primarily the rising value of gold, but it is 
clear that cowries were also declining in value. In the early 
eighteenth century, the exchange value of cowries on the coast 
was reckoned by Europeans at 2s. 6d (2’/a shillings) to the lb. 
(i.e. 2 galinas, or 400), or £1 5s. (25 shillings) to the grand 
cabess, 108 but during the 1720s they were re-valued at 2s. to the 
lb., or £1 (20s.) to the grand cabess, which then remained their 
nominal value throughout the eighteenth century. 109 In the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the value of the grand 
cabess was often given as 10 shillings rather than £1, but this 
represented merely a change in European accounting conven¬ 
tions rather than a devaluation of the grand cabess, 10s. 
representing the ‘prime cost’ in Europe of goods worth a grand 
cabess in Africa, whose ‘trade’ or local value in Africa remained 
at £1. 110 

Even this 20 per cent devaluation (from 25s. to £1 to the 
grand cabess) attested in the 1720s may understate the decline 
in the value of cowries, since prices in domestic markets appear 
to have risen much more drastically than this. The most com¬ 
plete series of prices available for a single commodity relates 
to chickens, whose cost in local markets rose substantially 


tions.. .of the Coast of Africa (London, 1725), 32; fn. 1055/1, Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 
24 Feb. 1728; AN: 0.6/25, Levct, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. For fuller discussion and 
documentation, cf. also Robin Law, The Gold Trade of Whydah in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries’, in David Henige and T. C. McCaskie (eds.), West African 
Economic and Social History: Studies in Memory of Marion Johnson (African Studies Program, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1990), 105-18. 

108 Atkins, Voyage to Guinea, m-12 (recording conditions in 1721)- Two French 
sources of the 1710s give the value of cowries as 30 sous to the lb. (or 400 cowries), 
which corresponds exactly with the English rate (the French sou being taken as 
equivalent to the English penny): ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 72; AN: c.6/25, 
Levesque, Whydah, 6 July 1716. The rate given by Des Marchais in the 1720s, of 5 
galinas (1,000 cowries) to 4 francs (80 sous), is roughly similar (32 sous to the lb.): 
‘Journal’, 5i v . As a rough approximation, a single cowry was reckoned equivalent to a 
French denier (one-twelfth of a sou): ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 47. 

109 Smith, New Voyage , 1 78 n. (referring to 1727); cf. PRO: T.70/1 158-63, Day Books, 
William’s Fort, Whydah, 1752-1812. 

110 e.g. Dalzel, History , 135 n,; for the convention of valuing goods in Africa at twice 
their ‘prime cost’ in Europe, see further Gh. 5 below. 
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between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 1 " In mid¬ 
seventeenth-century Allada four brass bracelets were paid 
for five hens, which at the value noted earlier of 12/13 cowries 
per bracelet gives a price of 10 cowries per hen. In Whydah in 
1694, however, one galina of cowries (i.e. 200 cowries) pur¬ 
chased three or four chickens, a price of 50-67 cowries each; 
and later in the 1690s they were even dearer, Bosnian giving a 
price of 6 stuivers (i.e. six-twentieths of a Dutch florin, or rather 
more than 7 English pence) each, which at the rate of 25s. to the 
grand cabess of cowries is equivalent to 96 cowries. By 1721 the 
price had almost doubled again, to five chickens for a crown (5 
shillings, i.e. 800 cowries), or 160 cowries each; and by the 
1750s it had risen still further, chickens then selling at twelve to 
fifteen to the grand cabess, or 267-333 cowries each." 2 The 
price of chickens has thus risen around tenfold (from 10 to 96 
cowries) during the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
again by around threefold (96 to about 300) during the first half 
of the eighteenth; thereafter, however, their price seems to have 
remained stable for about a century, being still reported at 280 
cowries in 1850, before suffering a further drastic inflation in 
the second half of the nineteenth century." 3 The case of 
chickens was evidently not exceptional, since other livestock 
prices appear to have suffered a comparable threefold increase 
during the eighteenth century. The price of a sheep at Whydah, 
for example, was reported to be 2 dollars (10 shillings, equi¬ 
valent to 1,600 cowries) in the 1690s, and was still at 8 galinas 
(1,600 cowries) in 1721; but had risen to 5,000 cowries in 1850. 
A cow likewise sold in the 1690s at 1 o dollars, and in 1721 at the 
equivalent cowry price of 2 grand cabess, or 8,000 cowries; but 
in 1850 a ‘bullock’ cost 25,000 cowries." 4 The charge made by 

111 Earlier discussion of domestic prices on the Slave Coast has been hampered by 
errors ofinterpretation, as well as by lack of data. In particular, Polanyi, Dahomey and the 
Slave Trade, 168, errs in assuming that the galina of 200 cowries represented the actual 
price of a chicken, and this error is reproduced in Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 
1 45 - 

112 Leers, Pertinente Beschryvinge , 311; Phillips, Journal’, 221; Bosman, Description , 
390; Atkins, Voyage to Guinea , 112; AN: c.6/25, Consci! de Direction, Whydah,. 18 Dec. 
1752. The English edition of Bosman translates the stuivers of the Dutch original, not 
quite accurately, as ‘pence’. 

1.3 Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans, i. 110. 

1.4 Bosman, Description , 389; Atkins, Voyage to Guinea , 112; Forbes, Dahomey and the 
Dahomans, i. no. 
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prostitutes at Whydah rose even more precipitously during this 
period; having been only 3 cowries in the 1690s, it had risen to 5 
cowries by the 1710s, and by the mid-nineteenth century stood 
at no less than 20 cowries. 1,5 

It is possible, of course, that the prices of livestock and 
prostitutes were untypical, and that the generality of prices 
remained more stable. European calculations of subsistence 
rates, which were presumably based on the market price of 
basic foodstuffs, showed much less variation. In Allada in 1681, 
the daily allowance for the subsistence of slaves awaiting 
embarkation was 20 cowries. In.Whydah in the 1690s it was 
some 50 per cent higher, being given by Bosman as 2 stuivers, 
equivalent to 32 cowries; but in 1850 the subsistence expenses 
of slaves employed locally as porters were still estimated at only 
20 cowries daily. 116 There is also a series of figures for the wages 
paid to free workers employed in Allada and Whydah to carry 
goods from the landing places on the shore to the European 
trading factories inland. In this work, a standard load per man 
was two iron bars or the equivalent weight (i.e. about 50 lb), a 
single journey being made per day. 117 In Allada in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, porters were paid 1 brass bracelet per 
journey, which as noted above was equivalent to 12/13 cowries; 
but by 1670 this had risen to 20 cowries per journey. 118 In 
Whydah in the 1690s, Bosman gives a much higher rate, of 
between 8 and 12 stuivers (i.e. 128-192 cowries) per journey, 
according to the weight of the load, the lower figure (perhaps an 
approximation for 120 cowries) being presumably the charge 
for a standard load. Thereafter, however, wages appear to have 
remained stable: in the 1720s the rate is given as 120 cowries 
per load; in 1750 it was still 3 tockies, or 120 cowries, for a 
normal load, though more was paid for heavier burdens; and 


1.5 Bosnian, Description , 215; ‘Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 47; Burton, Mission to 
Gelele , ii, 221. 

1.6 PRO: T.70/20, Invoyce of Goods most in demand at Arda factory, 15 Jan. 1681; 
Bosman, Description , 364a; Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans , i. 122. Subsistence rates 
for hired freemen were higher, an allowance of 2 tockies, or 80 cowries, daily (plus a 
bottle of rum per week) being reported in 1 750, and this rate was still unchanged in 
1850: AN, e.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750; Forbes, Dahomey and 
the Dahomans , i, 122. 

1.7 Dclbee, Journal’, 404; Phillips, Journal’, 227. 

118 Leers, Pertinente Besckryvinge , 310; Delbee, Journal’, 404. 
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the same figure of 120 cowries is still given as the daily wage for 
porters a century later. 119 The wages paid to porters had thus 
apparently risen almost tenfold (from 12 or 13 to 120 cowries 
per load) during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
exactly paralleling the tenfold rise in the price of chickens; but 
during the eighteenth century, despite the threefold rise in 
livestock prices, they remained at the same level. This may be 
held to support the suggestion that the prices of basic 
foodstuffs, to which wage rates were presumably related, re¬ 
mained at much the same level at least from the 1690s onwards 
(though it is alternatively conceivable that these rates were 
maintained although their real value was declining). This does 
not, however, justify Polanyi’s supposition that prices were 
unresponsive to market conditions, since the increase in the 
prices of chicken and other livestock during the same period 
very probably reflects the greater demand for these items, 
especially their purchase for the provisioning of European 
ships. Even wages, moreover, were clearly not absolutely 
invariant, but subject like prices to short-term fluctuations: 
William Snelgrave at Jakin in 1727, for example, complained 
that his porters struck work, demanding double the wages they 
had been contracted at, and were persuaded to accept the usual 
rate only through the intervention of the ruler of the town. 120 

While the highly commercialized and market-responsive 
character of the domestic economy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is evident, it is less clear whether this pre¬ 
dated the European contact or reflected the impact of trade 
with the Europeans. Patrick Manning has argued that the 
economic institutions documented on the Slave Coast in the 
later seventeenth century were essentially similar to those 
which were encountered by the first Europeans in the fifteenth 
century, and that ‘the basic patterns had developed still 
earlier’, implying that trade, markets, and the use of money 
existed already in the pre-European era. 121 This, however, 
seems a rash assumption, since both the extent and the orienta¬ 
tion of the local trade attested in the late seventeenth and early 

u9 Bosman, Description , 343; Des Marchais, Journal’, 32; AN: 0,6/25, Pruneau and 
Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750; Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans , i. 122. 

120 Snelgrave, New Account , 83-5. 

121 Manning, Slavery , Colonialism and Economic Growth , 22-5. 
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eighteenth centuries clearly reflected the area’s involvement in 
the European commerce. Much of the cloth and ‘akori’ im¬ 
ported from Yorubaland, for example, was sold to the Euro¬ 
peans for re-export to the Gold Coast: although some scholars 
have suggested that an indigenous canoe-borne trade in these 
commodities between the Gold and Slave Coasts preceded the 
arrival of the Europeans, it is much more likely (as will be seen 
in a later chapter) that this African trade developed only during 
the seventeenth century, in imitation of the Europeans’ ac¬ 
tivities. 122 The grain brought by lagoon from Yorubaland was 
probably also intended, at least predominantly, for the provi¬ 
sioning of European ships. The salt sent inland beyond Allada, 
according to Bosman, was likewise exchanged there for slaves, 
which were then re-sold to the.Europeans. 123 More generally, 
wealth derived from the European trade evidently had a multi¬ 
plier effect within the domestic economy, stimulating demand 
for and therefore encouraging specialization in the production 
of purely domestic commodities also. The highly commer¬ 
cialized nature of the late seventeenth-century economy can¬ 
not, therefore, be safely extrapolated back into earlier times. 

It must be stressed, in particular, that the currencies which 
sustained the exchange sector of the seventeenth-century 
economy—cowry shells, manillas, and iron bars—were all 
then obtained through trade with the Europeans. The hypo¬ 
thesis of a pre-European commercialization requires, as 
Manning explicitly acknowledges, the assumption that either 
these currencies were available from other sources in pre- 
European times, or other undocumented currencies (such as 
some other sort of shell) preceded them. This possibility cannot 
be altogether excluded, since cowry shells had been imported 
into West Africa from the Muslim world north of the Sahara 
before they began to be imported by sea by the Portuguese, and 
there were West African sources of copper from which manillas 
may have been made in earlier times. The Portuguese appar¬ 
ently found a currency of shells in use in Benin when they 
arrived there in the late fifteenth century, though whether these 

122 J. D. Fage, ‘Some Remarks on Beads and Trade in Lower Guinea in the 
Sixteenth Century’, JAH 3 (1962), 343-4; for counter-arguments, cf. Law, ‘Between 
the Sea and the Lagoons’. 

m Bosman, Description > 308. 
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were cowries imported from the interior or some other shells 
derived from the West African coast is not clear. 124 It has also 
been suggested that copper manillas were used as currency in 
areas east of Benin before the Portuguese. 125 It is possible to 
suppose that the use of these currencies had spread westwards 
into the Slave Coast also prior to the Portuguese arrival, but it 
seems much more probable that the Portuguese themselves 
were responsible for their diffusion westwards from their ori¬ 
ginal areas of use. The supposition of a pre-Portuguese use of 
•currency on the Slave Coast is in fact an essentially gratuitous 
speculation, unsupported by any sort of direct or indirect 
evidence. The high degree of commercialization which existed 
in the seventeenth century was more probably a by-product of 
the European trade. 


Demography 

The economic activities outlined above sustained a relatively 
dense population. In the mid-nineteenth century Dahomey, 
which then included the territories of the former kingdoms of 
Allada and Whydah, was estimated to have a population of no 
more than 200,000; its armed forces, which included a con¬ 
tingent of 5,000 women as well as the entire population of adult 
males, were reckoned at 50,000. 126 Although no cpmparable 
estimates of population are available for the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, it is probable that the population 
was then significantly greater. The armed forces of Allada in 
1670 were reported to number 40,000 or 50,000; if this is taken 
to represent the total of adult males in the kingdom, this 
suggests a total population for Allada alone of the order of 
200,000, the figure for Dahomey, Allada, and Whydah com¬ 
bined two centuries later. 127 The military strength of Whydah 
in the 1690s was put by Bosman improbably at 200,000, but by 
Phillips more modestly at 40,000; the anonymous Frenchman 
later estimated between 60,000 and 80,000, but an account of 

124 Ryder, Benin and the Europeans , 6o~i; Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money, 18-19. 

125 David Northrup, Trade without Rulers: Pre-colonial Economic Development in South- 

Eastern Nigeria (Oxford, 1978), 158. 126 Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans, i. 14-15. 

127 Delbee, ‘Journal*, 436, 558. The Allada army which opposed the Dahomian 
invasion in 1724 was also said to number 50,000; Snclgrave, New Account, 7. 
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1708 reported no more than 20,000.* 28 Even the lowest of these 
figures suggests a population for Whydah around half that of 
Allada, or about r 00,000. 

These somewhat speculative calculations are supported by 
impressionistic contemporary evidence of large populations. 
European visitors to Allada and Whydah in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries regularly stressed the density of 
population in these kingdoms. In mid-seventeenth-century 
Allada, for example, Dapper reported the existence of ‘towns 
and villages in great number’; Delbee in 1670, on his journey 
from Offra on the coast to the capital inland, found the country 
‘peopled with many towns and villages’; and a report of the 
1720s, shortly before the Dahomian conquest, likewise de¬ 
scribes Allada as ‘a populous country, full of large crooms or 
towns’. 129 The Spanish missionaries who visited the Allada 
capital in 1660 estimated its population at 30,000, and de¬ 
scribed its inhabitants as ‘so numerous, that the squares, 
streets and roads form a continuous ant-hill’. 130 Even more 
emphatically in Whydah, Europeans were struck by the dens¬ 
ity of the population. Barbot in 1682, for example, reported 
that Whydah was ‘very densely inhabited’; and Bosman in the 
1690s that it was ‘so very populous, that in one village alone, as 
the King’s, or any of his Vice-roy’s villages . . . there are as 
many people as in a common Kingdom on the Gold Coast: And 
this land is well furnished with these large villages, besides 
innumerable small ones, which are observable throughout the 
whole country, some not above a musquet-shot from each 
other.’ In the early eighteenth century, Des Marchais de¬ 
scribed Whydah as ‘so populated with dwellings and inhabit¬ 
ants that it can be said to form a single town.’ 131 An account of 

128 Bosnian, Description , 396; Phillips, Journal’, 228; ‘Relation du Royaume de 
Judas’, 82; ‘Extrait d’un journal de voyage fait en 1707,1708 &c. aux costes de Guinee’, 
Boletin del Institute de Investigaciones Historicas , 8/39-40 (1929), 292. The Whydah army 
which opposed the Dahomian invasion in 1727 is said to have numbered over 40,000: 
‘Relation de la Guerre de Juda par le Sieur Ringard’, in Robin Law, ‘A Neglected 
Account of the Dahomian Conquest of Whydah (1727)*, HA 15 (1988), 327. 

129 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 116; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 417; Atkins, Voyage to 
Guinea , 111. 

130 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , xii, no. 154: Relatjao do Reino de Arda, 1662; no. 

112: Luis Antonio de Salamanca, Zima, 26 May 1660. 

131 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133; Bosman, Description , 339; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 40 v ; cf. also Snelgrave, New Account , 3. 
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Whydah in th& 1720s, immediately before its conquest by 
Dahomey, asserts that the capital Savi ‘was so exceedingly 
populous, that it was with difficulty one pass’d along the 
streets, tho’ they were very broad’.' 32 

In Whydah at least, this growth of population was by the late 
seventeenth century clearly pressing upon the available supply 
of cultivable land. 133 In mid-nineteenth-century Dahomey it 
was estimated that no more than a third of the land was 
cultivated. 134 By contrast, in late seventeenth-century Whydah 
Barbot reported that ‘there is hardly any land which is not 
cultivated . . . one sees none empty or unoccupied’; and Bos¬ 
nian that ‘the Negroes of this country are so covetous, that no 
place which is thought fertile can escape planting, though even 
within the hedges which enclose their villages and dwellings’, 
crops being planted ‘so close together, that in some places a foot 
path is the only ground that is not covered with them’. 135 
According to a tradition recorded by Norris in the 1770s, which 
although uncorroborated seems entirely credible, the resulting 
competition for land in Whydah had even led to changes in its 
legal tenure, with the traditional concept of collective owner¬ 
ship by the whole community giving way to appropriation by 
the individual families who cultivated it: ‘previous to the 
[Dahomian] conquest it is said to have been so extremely 
populous that land was claimed as private property’. 136 The 
growth of the human population in Whydah had also had 
the effect of driving out its larger wildlife: as Bosman noted, the 
rarity of antelope and other wild animals in Whydah was due to 
‘the country there being so populous, and close inhabited’. 137 

By the late seventeenth century, indeed, the growth of 
population in Whydah was evidently outrunning its agri¬ 
cultural capacity. Bosman noted that, despite the intensive 
cultivation of the land there, ‘notwithstanding this at the end of 
the year, they rather fall short of what they want, than have any 

132 Smith, New Voyage, 193. 

133 p or argument that the Slave Goast was suffering overpopulation in this 
period, cf. also Anselme Guczo, ‘The Slave Coast and the Europeans, 1700™ 1820* 
(Ph.D, thesis, University of Birmingham, 1989), esp. 73-85. 

134 Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans , i. 12. 

133 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133, 138; Bosman, Description , 339-40. 

130 Norris, Memoirs , 67. 

137 Bosman, Description , 390. 
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overplus’, though he attributed this deficit to the export of food 
for sale to neighbouring countries such as Great Popo as well as 
to Whydah’s overpopulation. In consequence, according to 
Bosnian, even a single poor harvest could cause ‘an incredible 
famine’, in which ‘sometimes free-men here have sold them¬ 
selves for victuals; others set their slaves free, perfectly dis¬ 
charging them of their slavery, because they could not keep 
them in victuals’. 138 The possibility and consequences of such a 
drastic failure in the food supply are also illustrated from 
Allada, where the Dutch factor at OlFra in 1687 reported a 
‘great famine’ which had prevented him from purchasing 
sufficient millet to supply a slave ship, but which also ‘makes 
them sell many slaves’. A better harvest in the following year, 
1688, had the effect of reducing the supply of slaves, ‘as a result 
of. . . the abundance of this year’s corn crop, which does not, 
like last year the famine did, make them sell their slaves’. There 
was another dearth of corn, due to a failure of the crop, at 
Whydah in 1703. 139 Famines were caused not only by climatic 
conditions, but also and perhaps more commonly by warfare, 
through the plundering of crops and the disruption of planting. 
In 1694, for example, when forces from Anlo and Whydah 
combined to besiege Great Popo, it was noted that ‘the whole 
army received their provision from the country which has 
occasioned great scarcity of provision but more especially 
corne’; and later in the 1690s Bosnian noted that Great Popo 
was still so closely invested by the Whydahs that ‘they cannot 
cultivate their land quietly: wherefore they frequently want 
provisions’, being saved from starvation only by the illicit 
trading of food from Whydah itself. 140 The Dahomian conquest 
of Whydah in 1727 likewise occasioned a serious famine in 
which ‘many thousands’ died. 141 

The growth of population was restrained not only by re¬ 
current famine, but also by disease, especially by smallpox. 
Dapper in the mid-seventeenth century reports that although 


138 Ibid, 391-2. 

Van Dantzig, The Dutch, nos. 1 3 , 19,23: Van HoolwerfT, OfTra, 31 Jan. and 2 Apr. 
1687, 10 Feb. 1688; PRO: 7.70/13, Peter DufHeld, Whydah, 18 June 1703. 

140 Rawlinson c.747: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 3 Apr. 1694; Bosnian, Description , 

336. 

141 Snelgrave, New Account, 15. 
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the people of Allada were in general healthy and long-lived, 
there were occasional epidemics of smallpox which caused ‘a 
great slaughter of people’; and in Whydah later, the anonym¬ 
ous Frenchman likewise observed that smallpox ‘kills many of 
them’. 142 Dahomian tradition recalls a devastating outbreak of 
smallpox in the early eighteenth century which decimated a 
Dahomian force campaigning in the interior, and which caused 
King Agaja to institute a cult of Sakpata, the earth deity who 
was believed to be responsible for the disease, in propiti¬ 
ation. 143 Agaja himself may have been infected in this out¬ 
break, since when he was met by Snelgrave in 1727 his face was 
‘pitted with the small pox’. 144 The prevalence of smallpox was a 
major problem for Europeans purchasing slaves on the Slave 
Coast. In 1686, for example, a cargo of slaves brought by an 
English ship from Whydah was found on arrival in the West 
Indies to be ‘full of the small pox’; in the following year the 
English factor at Whydah was instructed to be careful to ship 
only healthy slaves, since ‘we suffer very much when any sicke 
Negroes are put aboard, espetially with the small pox’. 145 In 
1728 the English factor at Whydah reported that slaves had to 
be sold as soon as possible rather than kept to await shipment, 
not only because of the cost of their maintenance but also 
because of ‘the risque of mortallity occasioned by the small¬ 
pox’ and other diseases prevalent locally. 146 It has been sug¬ 
gested that smallpox was introduced into the Slave Coast by 
the Europeans, but this is improbable; 147 when the Dahomians 
under Agaja adopted the cult of the smallpox god Sakpata, they 
are said to have imported it from Dassa, further inland, which 
implies that the disease was already established in the interior. 
Another disease noted as prevalent in Whydah, and of which 
purchasers of slaves were warned to beware, was venereal 
disease; but this appears to refer not to syphilis, which would 
presumably have been introduced by the Europeans from 

142 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 1 16; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 38, 

143 Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume, 128. 

144 Snelgrave, New Account, 75. 

us PRO; T.70/12, Edwyn Stede, Barbados, 21 Mar, 1686; t. 70/50, Royal African 
Company to Petlcy Wvburnc, Whydah, 30 Aug, 1687. 

146 FN.1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 2 July 1728. 

147 Edouard Dunglas, ‘Contribution a I’histoire du Moyen-Dahomcy’, Part I, ED 
! 9 ( 1 957 )» 97 * 
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America, but to yaws, a form of the disease indigenous to 
Africa. 148 


Social Structure and Differentiation 

Contemporary accounts of the early Slave Coast are not very 
informative on its social structure, beyond alluding vaguely to 
‘households’ or ‘families’, the headship of which was inherited 
patrilineally, passing normally from father to son. 149 More 
recent ethnographic literature, which in this case may reason¬ 
ably be extrapolated into earlier times, describes a system of 
corporate localized patrilineages, called hennu, in which effect¬ 
ive ownership of property was vested. 150 Lineages acknow¬ 
ledging a more remote common descent were further grouped 
into clans ( ako ), whose principal significance was religious, the 
lineages of a clan worshipping their common founding ancestor 
(tohwiyo ). It is commonly assumed that the clans represent an 
older pattern of social organization, having segmented into 
lineages through geographical dispersal, 151 but it seems poss¬ 
ible (as has been argued in the specific case of Anlo, on the 
western Slave Coast) that the lineages are the primary units, 
the clans having evolved as a superordinate authority to medi¬ 
ate competition for access to land. 152 Although the clans must 
be supposed to have existed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, there is no clear allusion to them in contemporary 
sources, and no grounds for supposing that they were then of 
any great practical significance. 

Although the Slave Coast societies are normally perceived as 
divided horizontally into lineages, all of similar status, they 
were also vertically stratified, and the social relations of 

148 Bosman, Description , 364; Phillips, Journal’, 218; ‘Relation du Royaume de 
Judas’, 47. The anonymous Frenchman uses the term ‘Naples disease [mal de Naple]’, 
which strictly means specifically syphilis, but Phillips makes clear the disease in 
question was yaws. 

149 For patrilineal succession to office and property, see e.g. Dapper, Naukeunge 
Besckrijvinge , 120; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 41, 50. 

150 The literature on kinship groups in Dahomey is usefully summarized by W. J. 
Argyle, The Fon of Dahomey (Oxford, 1966), 126-55. 

151 Ibid. 129-30. 

152 Sandra E. Greene, ‘Land, Lineage and Clan in Early Anlo’, Africa , 51 (1981), 
451-64. 
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domination and exploitation seem to have been much more 
visible to contemporary European observers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The most generally noted form of 
exploitative relations of production related to male control of 
the labour of women. Although Bosman noted the existence 
of some ‘rich Negroe ladies’ in Whydah, women more usually 
appear as dependants of men . 153 Evidence on the sexual divi¬ 
sion of labour is somewhat contradictory in detail. Bosman 
noted that in Whydah, unlike on the Gold Coast, ‘Men as well 
as women ... are vigorously industrious and laborious’, both 
sexes being in particular employed in agricultural labour, from 
which ‘the King and a few great men only are exempted’; but in 
Dahomey later Norris reported that ‘the whole task of agricul¬ 
ture’ fell upon the women . 154 In this case, the conflict of 
testimony may reflect real social change rather than mere 
confusion, since Dahomey was a more highly militarized so¬ 
ciety than Whydah, with a warrior ethos which involved a 
disdain for agriculture, and which might well have discouraged 
its frer males from participation in agricultural work . 155 Ac¬ 
cording to Bosman, handicrafts such as cotton-spinning, weav¬ 
ing, and blacksmithing were done by men, while women 
brewed beer and sold their husbands’ produce in the markets; 
but Phillips understood that textile-weaving as well as beer¬ 
brewing was a female occupation. The making of basketware, 
according to Barbot, was also done by women . 156 Despite 
uncertainties of detail, however, the preponderant importance 
of women’s labour was evident to contemporary observers. The 
anonymous Frenchman thus observed that ‘the custom in this 
country is that the women trade and work’; and Des Marchais 
that ‘it is normally the women who support the men either by 
their work or their trade ’. 157 


I,w Bosman, Description , 215. Such women probably gained their wealth through 
trade: for a later woman trader of Whydah under Dahomian rule, who owned property 
to the value of 70 slaves, cf. Dalzel, History , 208. 

154 Bosman, Description , 342; Norris, Memoirs , 147. In Dahomey in modern times, the 
clearing and planting of fields is done by men, but the tending and harvesting of crops 
by women: Herskovits, Dahomey , i, 30-5. 

155 For Dahomian disdain for agriculture, cf. Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 313. 

,5e Bosman, Description , 342; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220; Barbot, ‘Description', tit, 138. 

In modern Dahomey, weaving is a male occupation: Herskovits, Dahomey , i, 46. 

157 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 75; Des Marchais, Journal’, 59. 
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The economic importance of women’s labour was reflected 
in the local system of marriage. Phillips noted with surprise 
that husbands in Whydah did not receive ‘even a farthing 
portion’ when they married their wives, and Des Marchais that 
‘the wife brings to her husband only her body’, but the real 
dowry which a woman brought was precisely her labour; the 
anonymous Frenchman with greater insight perceived that 
marriage in Whydah was ‘a sort of purchase’, the husband 
making payments of money (cowries) and cloth to the bride’s 
family as well as gifts to the bride herself. 158 Marriage on the 
Slave Coast was polygynous, apparently to a greater degree 
than elsewhere in West Africa. In Aliada, Dapper noted that a 
‘nobleman’ married ‘as many women as he thinks fit’, and a 
‘common man ... as many women as he can feed’, and the 
Spanish missionaries in 1660 reported that one chief alone had 
400 wives. 159 Likewise in Whydah, Barbot reported that ‘each 
individual has ... as many wives as he can maintain’; Phillips 
that ‘each cappasheir [chief] has from 10 to 20 wives, more or 
less, as he pleases, and can maintain’; and Bosman that 
whereas on the Gold Coast men contented themselves with one 
to three wives, and even the most important men had no more 
than twenty, in Whydah ‘they have . . . forty or fifty, and their 
Chief Captains three or four hundred, some one thousand, and 
the King betwixt four and five thousand’. 160 The number of a 
man’s wives, as the anonymous Frenchman observed, was the 
measure of his ‘greatness and power’. 161 Access to these wives 
was jealously guarded, adultery with wives of the ‘great men’ in 
Whydah being a capital offence. 162 The accumulation of wives, 
however, reflected less any inordinate sexual appetite than the 
advantage to be extracted from these women’s labour: as 


138 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 56'; ‘Relation du Royaumede 
Judas’, 71. 

159 Dapper, Naukeurige Besckrijivinge , 117; Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria, xii, no, 112: 
Luis Antonio de Salamanca, Zima, 26 May 1660. 

160 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 138; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 219; Bosman, Description , 344. 
For polygyny in Whydah, cf. also Dralse de Grandpierre, Relation de divers voyages /aits 
dans VAfrique , dans VAmerique et aux Indes Occidentals (Paris, 1718), 170; Snelgrave, New 
Account 9 3. 

161 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 44. 

162 Bosman, Description , 344; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 45; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 48'. 
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Bosman explicitly noted, ‘Most of these wives serve to till the 
ground’, only ‘the most beautiful’ being employed in personal 
attendance on the husband in his household. 163 

This practice of large-scale polygyny implies an unequal 
distribution of women among marriageable men. As Norris 
noted explicitly in Dahomey later in the eighteenth century, 
‘the people of rank, engross the major part of the women’, 
leaving ‘the lower class . . . unprovided with female com¬ 
panies’. 164 Differential access to women and their labour thus 
constituted an important form of economic inequality between 
men. A necessary corollary to the polygynous households of 
wealthy men was the institution of prostitution, to provide 
sexual services to the large number of poorer men who re¬ 
mained unmarried. According to Bosman, there was ‘a very 
great plenty’ of prostitutes in Whydah, who plied their trade in 
‘a vast multitude of huts . . . placed near the great roads 
throughout the whole country’, some of whom were foreign 
slaves bequeathed for this purpose as a public benefaction by 
wealthy women; the anonymous Frenchman also refers to 
prostitutes working in huts in the markets in Whydah, and 
notes that the king levied a tax on their earnings. 165 Such 
prostitutes also existed later in Dahomey, where they are 
explicitly stated to have been ‘ordered to be such by royal 
authority’, in the interests of social harmony, to discourage the 
wifeless from seeking satisfaction through adultery with the 
wives of the more fortunate. 166 

Perhaps of comparable importance to the control of women’s 
labour through marriage, was the institution of slavery. 167 
Emphasis on the sale of slaves to Europeans for overseas 
markets may tend to obscure the fact that slaves were also 
extensively used within the domestic economy. In Dahomey in 
the nineteenth century it was estimated, probably with con¬ 
siderable exaggeration, that as many as two-thirds of the popu- 

163 Bosman, Description , 344. 

16 4 Norris, Memoirs , 99. 

165 Bosman, Description , 214-15; ‘Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 48. 

lee Norris, Memoirs , 98- 9; Robertson, Notes on Africa , 274. 

167 In recent times the usual local term for ‘slave’ has been ‘kannumon’ (from kan , 
‘rope’), Barbot in the 1680s gives a different term, ‘alabe\ which is not recognized 
today: ‘Description’, iii, 197. 
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lation were slaves. 168 It is doubtful whether the use of slaves 
was as extensive in pre-Dahomian Allada and Whydah, but 
slavery was certainly an important institution there. Women 
probably formed a majority of the slave population; at any rate, 
the fact that (as will be seen in a later chapter) the slaves sold to 
the Europeans were predominantly males suggests that a 
greater proportion of women were retained within the local 
economy. (It is likely, indeed, that many of those described as 
‘wives’ of .leading men by European observers were in fact 
legally their slaves.) Large numbers of men, however, were also 
held in slavery. Bosman notes that slaves (in the context, 
clearly male slaves) were ‘vastly numerous’ in Whydah, and 
implies that they formed the principal customers of the pros¬ 
titutes there. Their main employment was probably in agricul¬ 
ture: Bosman also notes that ‘those who are very rich’ 
employed ‘their wives and slaves’ in farming. 169 Wealth was 
thus expressed in the accumulation of slaves as well as of wives. 

While the accumulation and exploitation of wives and slaves 
doubtless predated the arrival of the Europeans on the Slave 
Coast, the differential access of men to the profits to be made 
from the European trade presumably tended to increase the 
inequality of their distribution. The European trade also cre¬ 
ated new forms of wealth, whose unequal distribution created 
or reinforced social differentiations. The anonymous French¬ 
man thus noted that ‘the treasures of the Blacks’ consisted in 
cowries and beads as well as in women and land, and observed 
that ‘they can have great treasures especially in bouges [cow¬ 
ries], red coral, agry [akori], and gold dust’, all of which goods 
were obtained through trade. 170 Differences of wealth could 
also be enjoyed and advertised in the consumption of imported 
luxuries. In mid-seventeenth-century Allada, Dapper reported 
that whereas ‘the common man’ went bare-chested, wearing 
cloths hanging down from the waist, the ‘nobleman’ wore a silk 
coat and frock. Delbee in 1670 gives a different account, but 
likewise noted differences of dress which expressed social 

i6» Beraud, ‘Note sur le Dahome’, Bulletin de la Societe de Geographies 5th series, 12 
(1866), 380. Another account offers an even higher estimate, of nine-tenths slaves: 
Forbes, Dahomey and the Daymans, i. 14. 

169 Bosman, Descriptions 214, 343. 

170 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 77. 
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distinctions: ‘all men of any importance’ wore frock coats and 
sashes, while the commonalty had a single piece of serge (i.e. 
European woollen cloth) worn round the waist, and ‘those who 
are poorest’ merely ‘a wretched cotton cloth’; the women wore 
frocks, ‘except for the poor’ who wore only ‘some piece of cloth’ 
as a wrapper. In Whydah later, Des Marchais similarly noted 
that ‘the great men’ wore three large cloths, the topmost of silk, 
but ‘the common people’ merely a single small piece of palm- 
fibre or cotton cloth. 171 

The inequalities of wealth fostered by the commercialization 
of the economy were also reflected in the development of usury 
and debt. Recent ethnographic literature on Dahomey, while 
noting the practice of contracting loans on the security of the 
debtor’s person (or of one of his children) who was ‘pawned’ to 
the creditor (and whose labour for the latter served as a form of 
interest until the debt was discharged), has insisted that the 
institution was hedged with safeguards against abuse, and 
stressed that such ‘pawns’ were not regarded as slaves. 172 
Contemporary evidence from the seventeenth and early eight¬ 
eenth centuries presents a quite different picture, in which debt 
could lead to enslavement and sale overseas, though whether 
the explanation for this discrepancy is that recent tradition 
idealizes earlier conditions, or that the kings of Dahomey 
subsequently imposed stricter regulation on the practice, is 
uncertain. 173 Delbee in 1670 noted that the slaves sold to 
Europeans in Allada included some who had been ‘condemned 
to slavery in default of payment of their debts, whom their 
creditors have sold for their payment’. In Whydah later, the 
anonymous Frenchman and Des Marchais both report that 
defaulting debtors could be seized and sold by their creditors. 
They further report the practice (also recorded elsewhere on 
the West African coast) of holding a debtor’s community 
collectively responsible for his default, permitting the creditor 
to seize any member of the debtor’s village to enforce payment, 
and even to sell him if it was not forthcoming. The anonymous 
Frenchman also observes that the granting of loans, and the 

171 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 116; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 450-1; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 42-42'. 

172 Herskovits, Dahomey , i. 82- 5. 

m The latter seems to be implied by Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume, 56 n, i. 
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control which this conferred over debtors, served as a means 
whereby a wealthy man could exercise political power in 
Whydah, even if he occupied no formal office. 174 

A different aspect of the insecurity engendered by the spread 
of the money economy is represented by the emergence of 
gambling as a major social problem in Whydah. Bosnian in the 
1690s noted that the Whydahs were ‘very great gamesters’, 
who would stake even their wives and children, their land, and 
finally their own persons. Gambling for money (by dicing with 
cowry shells) is also mentioned in the later accounts of the 
anonymous Frenchman and Des Marchais. Those involved 
evidently included slaves as well as free men, since the anony¬ 
mous Frenchman notes that slaves addicted to gambling were 
sold, because they might cause disputes between their masters 
by gambling on their own persons. According to Des Marchais, 
King Amar of Whydah (1703-8) actually forbade gambling, 
on penalty of enslavement and sale, but this prohibition was no 
longer enforced under his successor. 175 The drama of enrich¬ 
ment or impoverishment by the vagaries of the market was thus 
parodied by popular games of chance. 

174 Delbec, ‘Journal’, 438; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 48; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 50'. 

17,7 Bosnian, Description , 354; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 49; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 5J—5 J v * 
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Polity and Ideology 


Politically, the Slave Coast was divided into numerous 
essentially autonomous communities, each with its own ruler 
(or ‘king’). The communities over which the Slave Coast 
‘kings’ presided have generally been treated in modern scholar¬ 
ship as ‘states’, a term which although seldom explicitly de¬ 
fined has evidently been employed with its classical 
connotation, involving not only the existence of a clearly 
differentiated governing elite but also its exercise of authority 
(including a monopoly of the legitimate use of force) within a 
defined territory. The applicability of the concept of‘state’ to 
the pre-colonial Slave Coast has, however, been challenged in a 
provocative analysis by Dov Ronen, who argues that Dahomey 
and the polities which preceded it on the Slave Coast were not 
organized on a basis of territorially defined sovereignty, but 
comprised corporate kin-groups or clans ( ako ) claiming descent 
from a common ancestor, whose ‘kings’ had essentially ritual 
functions (relating to the cult of the clan’s founding ancestor) 
rather than exercising political authority. 1 

It is, indeed, likely enough that ‘kingship’ on the Slave Coast, 
as elsewhere, had originally evolved out of the headship of 
clans. The indigenous term translated by Europeans as ‘king’ 
was ahosu (or in the Gun dialect of Porto-Novo, aholu ), and 
Dahomian tradition claims, credibly enough, that this same 
title was applied to the heads of the ‘tribes’ or clans which had 
existed in the area prior to the rise of Dahomey. 2 It is difficult, 
however, to accept Ronen’s analysis with regard to Dahomey 
itself, which was clearly a heterogeneous community, compris¬ 
ing peoples of genealogically unrelated clans. 3 In Dahomey, in 

1 Dov Ronen, Traditional Dahomey: A Search for the 'State' in Precolonial Africa (Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1975). 

2 Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 45, 195; cf. Argyle, The Fon , 55. 

3 For traditions of the origins of Dahomian clans, see Herskovits, Dahomey , i, 165-91. 
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fact, royal authority was explicitly defined in terms of territory 
rather than consanguinity, and conceived in patrimonial rathelr 
than patriarchal terms. In Dahomian thought, sovereignty was 
equated with rights of ownership, Dahomey being the property 
of the king. 4 One of the king’s titles was ainon, or ‘owner of the 
land’, and royal ownership of the land was held to confer 
ownership also of everything on it, including its human popula¬ 
tion: ‘the soil of Dahomey belonged to the king and everything 
born on it was Dahomenu , thing or people of Dahomey belonging 
to the king.’ The inhabitants of Dahomey were accordingly, as 
Robert Norris already noted in the 1770s, legally ‘all slaves to 
the king’. 5 

It is possible, of course, that this patrimonial conception of 
royal authority, in terms of territorially defined ownership, was 
an innovation introduced by the kings of Dahomey. This view 
has been influentially propounded by Akinjogbin, who argued 
that the rise of Dahomey represented a sort of revolution in 
political ideology and organization, following the collapse of 
the traditional political system under the impact of the Atlantic 
slave trade. According to Akinjogbin’s analysis, the state tradi¬ 
tionally had been conceived as ‘a larger version of the family’, 
comprising a federation of essentially autonomous related lin¬ 
eages, with the king’s effective authority therefore necessarily 
limited. Dahomey, in contrast, stood for a new conception, 
basing authority on the right of conquest rather than con¬ 
sanguinity or inheritance, and stressing the absolute and un¬ 
mediated authority of the king over his subjects. 6 The rise of 
Dahomey might thus be regarded (although Akinjogbin does 


4 Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume , 245. 

5 Ibid. 55, 243; Norris, Memoirs , 91. Cf. also De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 
6-7: ‘tout est esclave, nul n’est fibre’, For further discussion, see Robin Law, “‘My 
Head Belongs to the King”: On the Political and Ritual Significance of Decapitation in 
Pre-colonial Dahomey’, JA// 30 (1989), 407-8. 

6 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , esp. 14-17, 24-6, 202-4. Akinjogbin’s 
suggestion that this new conception of kingship was expressed in a comparison of 
kingship with water in a ‘perforated pot’, which could only be preserved by each subject 
placing a finger in one of the holes, does not appear tenable: cf. the critique by David 
Ross, ‘European Models and West African History: Further Comments on the Recent 
Historiography of Dahomey’, HA 10 (1983), 295-6. Other accounts suggest that the 
metaphor of the ‘perforated pot’ was devised only under King Gezo (1818-58), and was 
intended to express the need for unity among the princes of the royal family: cf. Maurice 
Ahanhanzo Glele, fa Danxome (Paris, 1974), r 18. 
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not formulate the process in these terms) as the replacement of 
a ‘tribal’ or clan system by a territorial state. 

Although intuitively plausible, however, this interpretation 
may exaggerate the degree to which Dahomey differed in its 
ideology and organization from the states which preceded it. 
Dahomian tradition itself asserts that before the rise of 
Dahomey, the ruler of the Ghedevi, the dominant group in the 
area (entitled Akpahe and residing at Cana, south of the later 
Dahomian capital Abomey), had been considered ‘owner of the 
land [ ainon ]', until he was conquered and killed by the founder 
of Dahomey, implying presumably that the kings of Dahomey 
had merely usurped the position originally enjoyed by the 
Ghedevi paramount. 7 In Dahomian thought, moreover, the 
conception of the kingdom and its people as the property of 
the king was linked with various specific rights which the king 
enjoyed, including the receipt of a share of agricultural crops, 
the right to seize his subjects’ daughters for the royal harem and 
the inheritance by the king of the property (including wives) of 
deceased chiefs and lineage heads. 8 As will be seen below, all 
these rights are attested in Allada and Whydah before the 
Dahomian conquest in the 1720s, which might be held to imply 
that a similar conception of royal rights to property in the 
kingdom existed in these earlier states also. In Whydah, in fact, 
Bosman also notes that the king ‘doth not esteem his subjects 
more than his slaves’, perhaps translating the same patri¬ 
monial idiom attested later in Dahomey. 9 While, therefore, this 
patrimonial ideology may well have been given greater em¬ 
phasis and elaboration in Dahomey (and effective power there 
was certainly more concentrated in the king’s hands), it was 
more probably a development of elements within the existing 
traditions of political ideology than something wholly new. The 
‘state’ was not a Dahomian innovation, but an inheritance from 
the earlier political culture of the region. 


7 Lc Hcrissc, VAncien Rovaume, 278, 281; cf. Herskovits and Herskovits, Dahomean 
Narrative , 366. 

w Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 247-8. 
w Bosman, Description , 362a. 
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Kingship 

The Slave Coast states were monarchies, authority being for¬ 
mally vested in a single ruler, whom European observers 
usually (and reasonably) called a ‘king’. The indigenous title so 
translated, as noted earlier, was ahosu, which is already attested 
(in the form ‘accazou’) in Jean Barbot’s vocabulary of the 
Whydah language in the i68os. 10 The kings of Dahomey also 
used the title Dada, literally ‘Father’ (or ‘Grandfather’), but 
this usage appears to have been a Dahomian innovation, since 
when it was first recorded in the 1720s it was evidently un¬ 
familiar to the Europeans, who initially misunderstood it to be 
King Agaja’s personal name rather than a generic title. 11 The 
Dahomian kings were also called Kpo, or ‘Leopard’, the Daho¬ 
mian royal clan tracing its descent (as will be seen later) from a 
totemic leopard ancestor. This was probably not a Dahomian 
innovation, since the same appellation was also used in the 
older Aja kingdom of Tado, from which the Dahomians had 
doubtless imitated it; but it is not attested in either Allada or 
Whydah. 12 

Strictly, only those rulers who were politically independent 
could claim the status of ahosu or ‘kings’. Those who were 
subordinate to other rulers were generally designated in Euro¬ 
pean accounts by the Portuguese term fidalgo (lit. ‘noble’), 
translated as ‘Governor’ or ‘Viceroy’. 13 This term was applied 
both to the rulers of considerable towns who were nevertheless 
subject to another ruler, such as Jakin within the kingdom of 
Allada, and to the chiefs of small villages within the kingdom of 
Whydah. In Whydah, the indigenous term for such a subordin¬ 
ate governor is said to have been ‘onto’, attached as a suffix to 

W Barbot, 'Description*, iii. 199; cf, also Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 84 (‘cossou’). 

M When first recorded in 1727 it was clearly understood as a personal name: 
Ringard, in Law, ‘A Neglected Account of the Dahomian Conquest of Whydah’, 326, 
‘un noir nomme Dada Fidalguc [i.e. governor] du pats d’Ahome’. Within a few years, 
however, its real significance had been grasped: e.g. AN, c.6/25, Dubellay, Whydah 
17 Jan. 1734, ‘Dada, e’est a dire, Pere du Peuple’. 

12 The reference by Norris, Memoirs , 2, to a place called ‘Povey’ which King Agajaof 
Dahomey ‘assigned for the patrimony of the heir apparent’ alludes to this usage, 
‘Povey’ being evidently Kpovi, ‘Son of the Leopard’. For the same idiom in Tado, cf. 
Montserrat Palau-Marti, Le Roi-Dieu au Benin (Paris, 1964), 97. 

ri e.g. Dapper, Naukeurige Besckrijoinge, 120; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; Bosman, 
Description , 361a. 
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the name of the community which he governed (as for example, 
‘Xavier onto’, Governor ofSavi). 14 This title is not recognized 
today, but it clearly incorporates the word to, meaning ‘coun¬ 
try’ or ‘village’; in Dahomey in recent times, major provincial 
governors were called togan (lit. ‘chief of the country’), while 
village chiefs were called tohosu (lit. ‘king of the country’). 15 
European usage was not altogether consistent, since some 
rulers, such as those of Jakin, were classified in different 
accounts both as ‘kings’ and as ‘fidalgoes’. These discrepancies 
may, however, reflect the disputed status of certain rulers who 
were seeking to assert their independence against their tradi¬ 
tional suzerains, rather than mere confusion on the part of the 
Europeans. Dahomian tradition records that when commu¬ 
nities were conquered by Dahomey their ahosu were replaced by 
or downgraded to togan .' 6 Conversely, the king of Dahomey 
himself was, according to contemporary European testimony, a 
‘fidalgo’ who by rebellion (against Allada) turned himself into 
a ‘king’. 17 

Kingship on the Slave Coast was hereditary, the succession 
being restricted to a single patrilineally defined lineage. In 
recent times, there has been a stark contrast between the 
systems of royal succession practised in Dahomey and in the 
neighbouring and rival state of Porto-Novo. In Dahomey 
the succession went in principle by primogeniture, the reigning 
king designating one of his sons (normally, although not neces¬ 
sarily, the eldest) as his heir apparent during his own lifetime, 
though the accession of this heir apparent was not altogether 
automatic, having to be confirmed by the two senior chiefs of 
Dahomey, the Temigan and the Mehu; 18 in Porto-Novo, 
however, the succession circulated among five branches of the 
royal family, descended from the five sons of the kingdom’s 


14 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 27. Des Marchais gives the suffix in the form 
‘zonto*, e.g. ‘Xavier zonto’: ‘Journal’, 41*. 

15 Lc Herisse, VAncien Roymmt , 44. Togan (‘Toga’) is in fact recorded in Whydah as 
the name or title of a specific provincial governor: ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 43; 
Des Marchais, ‘Journal*, 42. 

117 Le Heriss£, L’Ancien Royaume % 282. 

17 See esp. AN: b,i/q, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Jan. 1716; also Viceroy of Brazil, 
13 Sept. 1729, in Ryder, ‘Re-establishment of Portuguese Factories’, 163. 

18 Norris, Memoirs , 4; cf. De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 6; Argyle, The Fon , 

56-9- 
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founder who had followed him on the throne. 19 Some modern 
scholars have inferred that Porto-Novo preserved the mode of 
royal succession practised in pre-Dahomian Allada, the lineal 
system of Dahomey being an innovation associated with the 
growth of royal power in that kingdom. 20 In fact, however, the 
contemporary evidence shows that the system of royal succes¬ 
sion in both Allada and Whydah before the Dahomian con¬ 
quest of the 1720s was essentially similar to that of Dahomey 
later. In Allada, Dapper’s mid-seventeenth-century account 
asserts that royal succession went by primogeniture: ‘The 
crown descends to the eldest or surviving son of the King.’ 21 As 
in Dahomey later, an heir apparent was seemingly recognized 
before his father’s death: Delbee in 1670 records that negoti¬ 
ations for the establishment of a French trading factory were 
conducted not only with the king, but also with ‘the Prince’, a 
son of the king who was presumably his designated heir. 22 By 
1682, the king of 1670 had in fact been succeeded by his son, 
though whether this was the previously designated heir is not 
recorded. 23 This king in turn appears to have enjoyed a lengthy 
reign, dying in extreme old age in 1717, but despite his longev¬ 
ity he had not formally designated any of his sons as his heir by 
the time of his death. In this absence of a designated successor, 
a contemporary report explains, the throne became ‘elective’, 
the choice among the late king’s sons being made by ‘the 
people’ (meaning doubtless in practice the senior chiefs); 24 in 
the event, however, the man selected as king of Allada on this 
occasion, Soso, was in fact the previous king’s eldest son. 25 

In Whydah also, Bosman asserts that the king’s eldest son 
‘pursuant to his birth-right... is heir-apparent to the Crown’, 
but he makes clear that (as in Dahomey) his accession was not 
automatic, and that in practice it fell to ‘the Chief Commanders 
[to] agree in the establishment of a new King’. 26 Likewise a 

19 Akindele and Aguessy, Contribution a l’etude de I'histoire de Pancien royaume de Porto - 
Novo , 35, 

20 Newbury, Western Slave Coast , 13; Argyle, The Fon % 56-7. 

21 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 120. 

22 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 392 etc,; cf. also Leers, Pertinente Btschryvinge , 309. 

23 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 146. 

24 AN: B.1/29, Bouchel, Whydah, 26 July 1717. 

25 PRO: c.i 13/276, William Baillie, Savi, 13 Oct. 1717. 

26 Bosman, Description , 366~366a. Gf. Des Marchais, Journal’, 41: ‘it is always the 
king’s eldest son who succeeds’. 
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European trader who witnessed the royal succession of 1703 in 
Whydah, observed that ‘the eldest son does not succeed to the 
crown by right’ since the ‘Captains [chiefs]’ of the kingdom 
could choose any of the late king’s children; the king could 
during his lifetime designate one of his sons for the succession, 
and this choice was normally respected, but the Captains 
remained free in their choice. 27 Although father-to-son succes¬ 
sion was evidently the norm in Whydah, this was qualified to the 
extent that only adult princes were considered eligible for the 
throne; in the event of there being no adult heir in the direct 
line, a senior chief called the Gogan had a claim to the 
succession. 28 

Emphasis on the traditional rules supposedly governing the 
succession may, however, be somewhat misleading, since the 
outcome of disputed successions was determined as much by 
physical force as by arguments of legitimacy. Bosman indeed 
implies that effective occupation of the royal palace was in 
practice more important than seniority or election, since once a 
prince was in possession of the palace ‘the commonalty will not 
easily consent that after that he shall be driven from the 
throne’. 29 In fact, none of the recorded royal successions in 
Whydah was wholly regular. The king reigning in the 1680s 
and 1690s, Agbangla, had been only a younger son of his 
predecessor, and had been placed on the throne in preference to 
his elder brother by force, with the assistance of the European 
traders in the kingdom. 30 In the mid-1690s, Agbangla’s sons 
being presumably still too young to be considered for the 
throne, it was anticipated that he would be succeeded by a chief 
called ‘Captain Springgatha’, who was presumably the 
Gogan. 31 By the late 1690s, Agbangla had formally designated 
his eldest son as his heir apparent, but this was not thought to 
have settled the matter, since a majority of the Whydah chiefs 
and people (as well as the Europeans) were thought to favour 
the claims of a younger son, and a civil war over the succession 
was anticipated. 32 When Agbangla died in 1703, it was in fact 

2? N****, Voyages , 41-2. 

28 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 16 Apr. 1715; cf.‘Relation du Royaumc de 
Judas’, 35. 

29 Bosman, Description , 366a. 

30 Ibid. 366-366a. 31 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 228. 

32 Bosman, Description , 366-3663. 
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the younger son, Amar, who secured the throne, though his 
partisans had to fight a battle against the elder brother, who 
was driven into exile. 33 The premature death of Amar in 1708 
created a new succession crisis, since the eldest of his three sons 
was only about twelve years old, and none of them had been 
formally designated as his successor. The Gogan claimed the 
throne, on the grounds that there was no adult heir, but his 
attempt to occupy the palace was beaten olf, and the eldest of 
Amar’s sons, Huffon, despite his youth, was chosen king. 34 

It is tempting to interpret these disputed royal successions in 
Whydah as evidence for the undermining of the traditional 
rules by the impact of changing conditions, including in par¬ 
ticular the intervention of European traders in Whydah poli¬ 
tics, 35 but sucli a view may exaggerate the stability and 
coherence of the ‘traditional* system, which incorporated con¬ 
tradictory criteria of eligibility for the throne (primogeniture, 
designation, and election) which might lead to disputed succes¬ 
sions even without external interference. What is not in doubt is 
that the principle of royal succession by primogeniture was not 
original to Dahomey, but was imitated from the earlier states of 
the Slave Coast. It was rather Porto-Novo which innovated in 
adopting the circulation of the throne among branches of the 
royal family. This change may reflect the cultural influence 
in Porto-Novo of the Yoruba peoples, among whom such 
circulatory systems of succession were common. 36 

The king was subject to a number of ritual restrictions which 
served to emphasize his exalted status. He was normally 
confined within his palace. The kings of Allada, it is reported, 
‘after being made kings, never went out of doores, or abroad to 
be seenc by the comon people’. 37 Likewise in Whydah, the king 
left his palace only ‘once, or at most twice, every year’ (his 
principal public appearance being at the annual procession to 
the shrine of Dangbe, the principal deity of Whydah), and it 

Li ft****, Voyages . 41-3; ‘Relation du Royaurne dc Judas', 33, 

M ‘Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 33-6; AN: c.6/25, Colombier, Whydah, 
10 Aug. 1714. 

Cf. Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours, 35, 39-40. 

:w e.g. in the western Yoruba kingdom ofKetu: Palau-Marti, I^e Roi-Dieu au Benin , 
5 °- 

17 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 218. Delbec in 1670 also 
noted that the king of Allada never visited anyone: ‘Journal 1 , 420. 
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was considered ‘part of his greatness not to be seen’. 38 In 
Whydah, nobody except the king’s own wives were permitted 
to see him eat. 39 This convention also operated in Dahomey, 
where the king never ate in public, and it was indeed forbidden 
to suggest that he ate at all. 40 In audiences with the king, people 
were required to abase themselves. In Allada, everybody ex¬ 
cept the highest-ranking chief (corresponding to the Temigan 
in Dahomey) had to prostrate themselves when addressing the 
king, and in Dahomey later this requirement of prostration was 
extended to all chiefs without exception. 41 In Whydah, every¬ 
body having an audience with the king was similarly required 
to prostrate on arrival, although they were permitted to kneel 
on the ground (but not to sit in chairs) during the interview 
itself. 42 Chiefs in Whydah were also forbidden to wear silk 
when meeting the king, being required to step down to a simple 
palm-fibre cloth, and to leave their retinues of followers in the 
entrance courtyard of the palace; and similar conventions were 
observed in Dahomey, although there the chiefs were allowed 
to wear cotton in the king’s presence. 43 The use of certain items 
was restricted to the king. In Whydah, red cloth could be worn 
only by the king, his wives, and members of the royal family; in 
Dahomey, only the king could wear shoes. 44 

It is sometimes suggested that the kings of Dahomey (and, by 
implication, of the earlier Slave Coast kingdoms also) were 
literally regarded as gods, but this is doubtful. 45 Although 
deceased kings, as will be seen later, were worshipped after 
their deaths, such ancestral cults were not distinctive to 
royalty, but practised by commoners also. Royal authority 
was thought to be divinely sanctioned, but kings were not 
themselves divine. 

38 Bosman, Description , 360; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas 1 , 23, 61. 

39 Bosman, Description , 363. The king of Great Popo likewise customarily ate alone: 
Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 131. 

40 Norris, Memoirs , 105; Dalzel, History , p. xv. 

41 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 427; Dalzel, History , p, viii. 

42 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; Oettinger, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources, 195; 
Phillips, ‘Journal’, 216; Bosman, Description , 365a; ‘Relation du Royaume deJudas’, 23; 
Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 41'. 

43 Des Marchais, ‘Journal 1 , 42; Dalzel, History, p. vii. 

44 Bosman, Description , 350; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 48*; De Chcncvert and Bullet, 
‘Reflexions’, 53; Dalzel, History f p. xvi. 

45 Palau-Marti, Le Roi-Dieu an Benin , 133; but cf. Argyle, The Fon , 116-19. 
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The Royal Palace 

For both his daily comfort and the execution of his orders, the 
king depended primarily on the staff of his palace. This con¬ 
sisted mainly of women. In Whydah, no man was permitted to 
enter the king’s private quarters, except to undertake necessary 
repairs or other work which could not be done by women; and 
in Dahomey, no man slept overnight within the walls of the 
palace except the king himself. 46 The numbers of women in the 
palace staff were considerable, although the contemporary 
reports relating to them are somewhat contradictory. In 
Whydah, King Agbangla was said in 1682 to have over 200 
wives, but in 1693 he was credited with 700, in 1694 with nearly 
3,000, and later in the 1690s with between 3,000 and 4,ooo. 47 
These figures might be taken to imply that the king accumu¬ 
lated wives during the course of his reign, which is indeed likely 
enough. Agbangla’s son Amar in 1708, however, was reported 
to have only 500 wives, though his grandson Huffon in the 
1720s was credited with over 2,000. 48 Although the size of the 
royal harem doubtless varied, the discrepancies among these 
figures are probably to be explained primarily by their relating 
to different categories of royal wives. The most detailed ac¬ 
count, that of the anonymous Frenchman in the 1710s, speaks 
of 700-800 wives in the palace itself, and a further 2,000 in 
other houses of the king dispersed throughout the kingdom. 49 
In Dahomey later, the number of the king’s wives was compar¬ 
able, being put at 3,000 in the late eighteenth century. 50 On the 
king’s death, all his wives were inherited by his successor. 51 

European observers evidently referred to all women in the 
palace as the king’s ‘wives’, and in this they were following 
indigenous usage, since in Dahomey later the palace women 
were called generically ahosi, or ‘king’s wives’. They evidently 
included, however, female slaves engaged in menial duties as 

Bosman, Description , 345; King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 

217* 

47 Barbot, ‘Description’ iii. 135; Oettinger, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources , 191; 
Phillips, Journal’, 219; Bosman, Description , 344. 

48 ‘Extrait d’un journal de voyage fait en 1707’, 292; Des Marchais, Journal’, 58 v . 

49 ‘Relation du Rovaume de Judas’, 23-4. 

50 Dalzel, History , p. xi. 

51 Phillips, Journal’, 219. 
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well as ‘wives’ properly speaking. In Whydah, there were said 
to be three ‘classes’ or ‘orders’ of royal wives: of these only the 
first and second were ‘wives’ in a European sense, the first 
consisting of the young women of his current harem and the 
second of those who had already borne him children or were too 
old for sexual activities, the third class comprising servants who 
ministered to the king and his other wives. 52 In both Allada and 
Whydah, European observers distinguished one of the king’s 
wives as his ‘Queen’, who exercised authority over the others; 
in Whydah, it is explained that the indigenous title so trans¬ 
lated was ‘Great Wife’, and that it was conferred on the woman 
who bore the king’s first son (and presumptive heir). 53 In 
Dahomey later, however, the title of‘Great Wife’ was applied 
not to an individual, but to a category of wives of superior status 
who were recognized as being capable of bearing the king’s 
successor, the other wives being merely ‘concubines’; these 
privileged wives were apparently distinguished by the title 
kposi, or ‘Wives of the Leopard’, as opposed to the generality of 
ahosi or ‘Wives of the King’. 54 In both Allada and Whydah, the 
king’s own mother also had a position of special status among 
the royal wives. 55 In Dahomey, this position of king’s mother 
(called kpojito, or ‘Bearer of the Leopard’) was a permanent 
title, since when the king’s natural mother died she was re¬ 
placed in the office by another woman who represented her, 
such titular ‘mothers’ being maintained for earlier kings as well 
as for the reigning monarch. 56 It appears, however, that this 
practice of appointing an official ‘mother’ to impersonate the 
king’s real mother was initiated in Dahomey only by King 
Agaja in the early eighteenth century, and it may well have 
been a Dahomian innovation. 57 

All of the royal women, of whatever status, were considered 
sacrosanct, even touching them being regarded as equivalent to 


• w Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , ii. 64. The manuscript version of Des 
Marchais’ work, although alluding to the existence of three ‘classes’ of wives, does not 
explain them in detail: ‘Journal’, 45 s , 48', 50, 129. 

5: * Delbec, ‘Journal’, 432; Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais y ii. 64. 

54 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 6; for the term kposi , cf. Le Herisse, 
L’Ancien Royaume, 27-8. 

53 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 410; Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , ii. 64. 

36 Dalzel, History , 176; Lc Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 27. 

57 Cf. Burton, Mission to Gelele , ii. 58-9, 379. 
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adultery with them, and punished by death or enslavement. 58 
For the king, they provided not only sexual and other personal 
services, but also a force of productive labour. Their principal 
role was probably in agriculture: Bosman in Whydah in the 
1690s alluded to the king’s wives going out ‘daily, by hundreds’ 
to work in the fields. 59 They also manufactured cloth and 
basketware, which they themselves sold, a special quarter of 
the market in Savi being set aside for their use. 60 One account of 
Whydah asserts that the king’s wives also enjoyed a monopoly 
of the brewing and sale of beer. 61 They also played an import¬ 
ant role in enforcing the king’s authority outside the palace. 
The prohibition on touching them meant that they could not be 
effectively obstructed or resisted, and the king in consequence 
was able to use them to execute his judicial sentences, sending 
them to destroy the houses of condemned offenders. 62 They 
might also be used to impose peace in disputes which threat¬ 
ened to lead to civil war, by literally interposing their bodies 
between the two factions to prevent fighting. 63 

Although predominantly female, the staff of the royal palace 
also included some men, in positions of authority over the 
women. By the early eighteenth century, if not earlier, the king of 
Allada employed eunuchs to take care of his wives. When Agaja 
of Dahomey conquered Allada in 1724, although he appropri¬ 
ated some of the defeated king’s wives, he forebore to take the 
eunuchs: ‘as to evenucks (a useless sort of fellows), I gave them 
back to his son’. 64 This Dahomian disdain for eunuchs was not 
maintained, however, since Agaja’s successor Tegbesu had 
eunuchs in his palace entourage; 65 the head of the palace eunuchs 
in Dahomey had the title Ajaho (or Jaho in eighteenth-century 
sources), considered one of the principal offices ofthe kingdom. 66 

5B Bosnian, Description , 344-5. 59 Ibid. 345. 

m Phillips, ‘Journal’, 222; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 75; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal’, 50. 

61 Atkins, Voyage to Guinea , 111. 

62 Bosman, Description , 367. 

63 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 84. 

U4 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 218. 

65 Pruneau de Pommegorgc, Description de la Nigritie (Amsterdam, 1789), 172-3; 
Norris, Memoirs , 94, 109. 

De Ghenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 7. In the 19th century the Ajaho, although 
he still exercised authority over the palace eunuchs, was not himself a eunuch; Burton, 
Mission to Gelele , i. 225. 
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The use of eunuchs in AUada and Dahomey was presumably 
imitated from societies in the West African interior, and perhaps 
specifically from the Yoruba kingdom ofOyo, in whose palace 
organization eunuchs held an important place. 67 

In Allada, there was also an important official called by the 
Europeans the ‘Captain of the Cavalry’ or ‘Captain Cavall’. 68 
This certainly translates the title Sogan, or ‘Chief of Horses’, 
which was employed in both Dahomey and Porto-Novo later. 
In Dahomey, eighteenth-century sources describe the Sogan as 
the commander of the king’s bodyguards, and generally treat 
him as an essentially military officer. 69 More recent ethno¬ 
graphic accounts, however, suggest that he was an official of the 
royal household, whose functions complemented those of the 
Jaho; whereas the latter had authority over the royal servants 
within the palace, the Sogan commanded the servants outside 
the palace and had responsibility for the supply of provisions to 
it. 70 The use of the title Sogan in Allada and Dahomey may also 
reflect the influence ofOyo, where an official called the ‘Master 
of Horse’ likewise held primacy of place amongst the palace 
dignitaries. 71 

In Whydah, there is no record of eunuchs, or of the title 
Sogan. 72 There were, however, three male officials associated 
with the palace, who alone had the right to enter the king’s 
private quarters. Of these the Nyonugan, or ‘Captain of the 

67 Cf. Law, The Oyo Empire , 68, 

68 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 397 etc.; van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 122: Report by N, Dubois 
of bis voyage to Allada, 31 Mar. 1705. 

69 PRO: r.70/1158, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, Sept.-Oct. 1758. Cf. 
Dalzel, History , 160: ‘a military officer of high rank’. One account describes the Sogan 
as the ‘second’ of the Agau, the commander-in-chief of the Dahomian army: De 
Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 52. 

70 Le Herisse, VAncient Royaume , 42-3. Norris in the 1770s describes the Jaho as 
having ‘the supcrintendance of the plantations, which supply the king’s household’, 
but since he appears to confuse the Jaho with the Sogan, this should perhaps be 
understood to be the latter’s function: Memoirs , 86. Another 18th-century account 
describes the Sogan as receiving the captives taken by the Dahomian army, which 
would be consistent with his having charge of the royal plantations on which many of 
these captives were employed: Vicente Ferreira Pires, Viagem de Africa em 0 Reino de 
Dakome (cd. Clado Ribeiro de Lessa, Sao Paulo, 1957), 100. 

71 Law, Oyo Empire , 69; the Oyo title was Ona Olokin Esin, ‘Chief Bridle-Holder of 
the [King’s] Horse’. 

72 At least, in the sense of ‘Captain of Horse’. The commander of the king’s 
musketeers in Whydah had the title ‘Sougan*, i.e. Sogan, but this derives from so, 
‘firearm’, rather than a, ‘horse’: ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 27. 
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Women’, maintained order and administered justice on the 
king’s behalf over the royal wives, and the Singan, or ‘Captain 
of the Houses’, had charge of the maintenance and provisioning 
of the palace—these two officials therefore corresponding in 
function to the Jaho and Sogan in Dahomey. The third official, 
called ‘Bety’, was the chief priest of the cult of Dangbe, the 
national deity of Whydah. There were also about twenty lesser 
male officials whose main function was to marshal the king’s 
wives in ceremonial processions. 73 Other male officials super¬ 
vised the king’s personal servants. In both Allada and 
Whydah, there was an official called Tablagan, or ‘Captain 
Table’, who served as the king’s chief steward; in Allada there 
is also reported to have been a ‘Captain Food’ and a ‘Captain 
Wine [j?V]’, responsible respectively for the purchase of food 
and drink, while in Whydah there was a ‘Captain Cloth’ or 
Avongan, in charge of the royal wardrobe. 74 

In Whydah, the account of the anonymous Frenchman in the 
early eighteenth century also refers to a group of between 200 
and 300 male servants of the king, who guarded the palace and 
carried messages for the king outside it. These were known as 
akosu vikpe or ‘little kings’, and were distinguished by having 
one half of their heads shaved. 75 These clearly correspond to 
the category of royal messengers known to Europeans as 
‘halfheads’ which existed later in Dahomey. 76 They may have 
been copied ultimately from Oyo, where royal messengers with 
scarified heads (called ilari, or ‘scar heads’) played a prominent 
role. 77 The fact that these messengers are not mentioned in 
earlier accounts of Whydah, however, suggests that they were 
perhaps an innovation of the then reigning King Huffon, who is 
known (as will be seen later in this chapter) to have been 
seeking to build up the power of the monarchy at this time. 


7:1 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 25-6 (giving the first two titles in the forms 
‘Gnionga’ and ‘Siga’). 

74 Delbee, Journal’, 447; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 26-7. 

75 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 26. 

76 Cf. e.g. Norris, Memoirs , 90. 

77 Law, Oyo Empire , 68-9. The ‘halfheads’ of Dahomey were in fact called Mali’, 
which is evidently a version of the Yoruba term ilari: Burton, Mission to Gelele , ii. 38. 
There were also royal messengers called lari in Porto-Novo: Akindele and Aguessy, 
Contribution , 55-9. 
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The ‘Chiefs’ 

In addition to the king and the officials of his palace, there were 
numerous other office-holders. Contemporary European ob¬ 
servers usually called all officials, whether inside or outside the 
palace, ‘Captains’, which was evidently used to translate the 
indigenous term gan ; in modern usage, the term ‘chief’ (or in 
French ‘chef’) has normally been used as an equivalent, and is 
adopted in this work. In Whydah, some European accounts 
distinguish, within the generality of chiefs, a smaller group of 
higher status called the ‘Chief-captains’ or ‘grand-captains’; 
this clearly translates an indigenous idiom, since in Dahomey 
later a group of leading chiefs (seven in number) called the 
gbonugan daho, or ‘great chiefs’, was likewise recognized. 78 (In 
Dahomey, this category of‘great chiefs’ included some officials 
associated with the palace such as the Jaho and the Sogan, as 
well as senior chiefs outside it, but it is not known if this was also 
the case in Whydah.) The term ‘Caboceer’ (Portuguese 
cabeceiro , ‘head man’) was also commonly used by Europeans, 
but it is not clear whether this was an alternative for the generic 
term ‘Captain’, or referred more specifically to the ‘great 
chiefs’. 

The most senior of the chiefs outside the palace exercised 
considerable power, in effect sharing political authority with 
the king. In Allada, Delbee in 1670 met an official called the 
‘Grand Marabou [i.e. Great Priest]’, who was ‘the second 
person of the state’, and whose responsibilities included not 
only religious but also political affairs, so that he was ‘like the 
king’s first minister’; he alone had the right to address the king 
standing rather than prostrated, and he had free access to the 
king in his palace day and night. 79 Early eighteenth-century 
accounts of Allada refer to a ‘Captain Grande [or Grand]’, who 
likewise dealt with European traders, and to a ‘Great Captain 
or Constable’ who was involved in a conspiracy to dethrone the 
king in 1722, and these seem clearly to refer to the same 

78 Bosnian, Description , 361a; Lc Herissc, A 'Ancien Royaume , 37, The term gbonugan^ 
meaning ‘outside chiefs', in Dahomey related to a distinction between male officials 
and females within the royal harem who were appointed as their ‘inside’ counterparts; 
but this system does not seem to have existed in Allada or Whydah (or indeed, in 
Dahomey itself before the 19th century), 7y Delbee, ‘Journal’, 427, 434. 
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official.” 0 The indigenous title is unfortunately not given, but it 
is to be noted that a mid-seventeenth-century account of Dutch 
trade in Allada gives a list of officials there who received gifts 
from the Europeans, of whom the first listed (after the king and 
heir apparent), and by implication therefore the highest in 
rank, is called ‘Gamiga’. 81 This probably represents the title 
Migan (or in eighteenth-century sources, Temigan), which was 
likewise in Dahomey later that of ‘the prime minister . . . the 
first civil officer of the state, [who] ranks immediately after the 
king’, being the only person whom the king could not execute at 
will; 82 it appears, indeed, that the Temigan in Dahomey in 
early times also had the alternative title of ‘Great Captain’. 83 
The title of Migan or Temigan also existed in Porto-Novo, the 
successor-state of Allada, but there ranked only third after the 
king, after chiefs called the Gogan and the Aplogan. 84 

The Temigan in Dahomey and Porto-Novo served not only 
as the king’s adviser, but also as his executioner, whose duties 
included the killing of sacrificial victims in religious cere¬ 
monies, and this may account for Delbee’s description of the 
Allada Temigan as a ‘priest’. In addition, the Temigan of 
Dahomey had the chief voice in determining the royal succes¬ 
sion, by endorsing or rejecting the late king’s chosen heir 
apparent. In Dahomey, the Temigan’s role as the king’s 
principal adviser and in choosing the king was shared with a 
second chief called the Mehu, who had particular respons¬ 
ibility for relations with foreigners (including the European 
traders.) 85 There is no evidence, however, for any correspond¬ 
ing office in Allada earlier, and it seems likely that the institu¬ 
tion of the Mehu represents a Dahomian innovation, perhaps 
intended to increase the effective power of the king by creating a 
counterpart and rival to the overmighty Temigan. Dahomian 
tradition docs, indeed, claim that the office of Mehu was 

80 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 122: Report by N. Dubois of journey to Allada, 2 Apr. 
1705; Dcs Marchais, ‘Journal’, 32'; AN 0.6/25, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1722. 

81 ‘Beschryvingc van don handcl tot Ardor’, 12'; cf. Leers, Pertinente Beschryvinge , 309 
(who miscopies this title as ‘Camingo’). 

82 Norris, Memoirs , 85; cf, Lc Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 37-41. The prefix ‘Te’ 
(meaning ‘prince’) had gone out of use in Dahomey by the 19th century, but continued 
to be used of the Migan in Porto-Novo: cf. Akindele and Aguessy, Contribution , 47. 

8 * Cf. Snclgravc, New Account , 27. 84 Akindele and Aguessy, Contribution, 46-7. 

83 Norris, Memoirs , 85-6; cf. Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 41-3. 
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created only by King Tegbesu (1740-74), but this seems to be 
inaccurate, since contemporary sources suggest that'it already 
existed under his predecessor Agaja in the 1730s. 86 

In Whydah, the senior chiefs had different titles. The 
highest-ranking chief there had the title of Gogan, which was 
also that of the senior chief in the later kingdom of Porto- 
Novo. 87 In Porto-Novo the Gogan was the head of the royal 
lineage (and as such, had the function of enthroning the king), 
and this was probably also the role of his counterpart in 
Whydah: that the Gogan of Whydah was also head of the royal 
lineage is at any rate suggested by the fact that, as noted earlier, 
he could in certain circumstances claim the succession to the 
throne itself. 88 The most powerful rival to the Gogan in 
Whydah was a chief called the Aplogan, which was also the title 
of the second-ranking chief in later Porto-Novo. 89 In Porto- 
Novo the Aplogan had general charge of the kingdom’s reli¬ 
gious cults, but whether this was also the function of the office 
in Whydah is uncertain. One contemporary account, in fact, 
describes the Aplogan of Whydah as the king’s arms-bearer, 
but this may be a misunderstanding: the title Aplogan does 
indeed mean literally ‘chief of the lance [aplo]\ but this is 
explained in Porto-Novo as alluding to ‘a divinity of Whydah 
origin’ whose symbol was a lance. 90 

86 Le Herissc, L'Ancien Rovaume, 41. But an account of Dahomey in 1735 mentions, in 
addition to ‘the Duke or First and Supreme Caboceer, called Taminga’ an official 
called ‘the King’s First and Supreme Councillor’, who is probaby the Mchu: van 
Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 354: Diary ofj. Elct, Dahomey, 23 Mar. 1735. The account of 
Norris, Memoirs , 4-5 (recorded in the 1770s) also implies that the Mehu as welt as the 
Migan was involved in the accession of King Tegbesu himself in 1740. The earliest 
references to the Mehu by title in contemporary sources, however, are only of 1746: 
PRO: t. 70/704, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 1 Jan-30 Apr. 1746 
(‘Mayo the Kings favourite & Councillor’); AN: c.6/25, Levct, Whydah, 1 Feb. 1746. 

87 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 41 s ', lists the Gogan immediately after the king; for his 
prominence in the 1710s cf. also AN: c.6/25, Du Colombicr, Whydah, to Aug. 1714 and 
16 Apr. 1715. In these accounts, the title is given in the form ‘Xavier Goga\ i.e. Gogan 
of Savi. For Porto-Novo, cf. Akindelc and Aguessy, Contribution , 45. 

HB Cf. also Akindcle and Aguessy, Contribution , 44, referring to the title of 
Houedagogan, i.e. Gogan of Whydah, which also existed at Porto-Novo (presumably 
held by a section of the Gogan lineage of Whydah which had fled there after the 
Dahomian conquest of Whydah), and is described as ‘president of the enthronement 
ceremonies of the Pcda [Whydah] kings’. 

89 AN: c.6/25, Colombicr, Whydah, 16 Apr. 1715 (‘Aplauga’); Akindcle and 
Aguessy, Contribution, 45-6. 

90 ‘Relation du Royaumc de Judas’, 28; but cf. Akindelc and Aguessy, Contribution , 
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In addition to their specific individual functions, many of the 
important chiefs in Whydah also served as governors (or 
‘fidalgos’) of subordinate villages of the kingdom. Bosman in 
the 1690s noted of the ‘Grand-Captains’ that ‘most of them are 
withal Vice-roys over some country or other’. 91 According to 
Des Marchais, the Whydah kingdom was divided into twenty- 
six ‘provinces’, which given Whydah’s small size can have been 
little more than individual villages. The king’s own palace 
complex was regarded as one of these, while the other twenty- 
five each had an important chief as its governor; these provin¬ 
cial governors included some of the palace officials (such as the 
Avongan or ‘Captain Cloth’ and the Dangbe priest ‘Bety’) but 
were predominantly chiefs outside the palace. 92 The Gogan 
and Aplogan, for example, served as governors respectively of 
the important settlements of Paon and Gome, both in the north 
of the Whydah kingdom. 93 Whether a similar system of local 
fiefdoms operated in Allada is uncertain, but given its much 
greater territorial extent it seems unlikely that chiefs of the 
capital could have served as provincial governors in the same 
way. The ‘fidalgo’ of the coastal town ofjakin, for example, was 
more probably locally based than a chief of the metropolitan 
court. 

In Whydah these chieftaincies are said to have been hered¬ 
itary, passing like the monarchy normally from father to son, it 
being explicitly noted that the king ‘cannot grant them to 
anyone else’. 94 The situation in Allada, however, is less clear. 
Dapper’s mid-seventeenth-century account states that the king 
of Allada ‘makes nobles [i.e. fidalgos, or governors] and head¬ 
men [captains] . . . without contradiction from anyone’, and, 
though vague, this assertion might be taken to imply that these 
offices were appointive rather than hereditary. 95 The king of 
Allada certainly had some say in the succession to the govern¬ 
orships of subordinate communities; a European visitor in the 

Bosman, Description, 361a. 92 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 41 *-42. 

m That the Gogan and Aplogan were governers of Paon and Gome is apparent from 
a comparison of‘Relation du Royaumc dc Judas', 46, with AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, 
Whydah, 16 Apr. 1715. For the Aplogan’s association with Gome, sec also AN: c.6/25, 
Levct, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733; and cf. Snclgrave, New Account, 9. 

94 Des Marchais, 'Journal’, 41; cf. also AN: 0,6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, 18 Mar. 
I75°- 

95 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 120. 
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early eighteenth century reported an incident when the king’s 
nominee for the governorship of a village near Jakin had been 
murdered by a rival claimant, and the king then executed the 
murderer and exposed his body in the Jakin market-place as 
an example. 91 ’ In Dahomey later, it was officially held that all 
chiefly titles were appointive rather than hereditary; as Norris 
was told in the 1770s, for example, chiefs had ‘no hereditary 
claim [to their offices], being appointed to them by the king’s 
particular favour, arising from the opinion he entertains of their 
qualifications and abilities’. 97 This formally non-hereditary 
character of state office in Dahomey has commonly been 
supposed to represent a Dahomian innovation, 9H but it seems 
possible that it was in fact imitated from Allada, if the latter 
differed from Whydah in this respect. Even in Dahomey, 
however, despite the ideology of royal prerogative in appoint¬ 
ments, it is clear that the most senior titles, including those of 
Temigan and Mehu, were in practice hereditary, the king 
normally appointing the eldest son of the previous incumbent 
to the office. 99 

In addition to the formal hierarchy of established chief¬ 
taincies, there also existed in Whydah a group of ‘honorary 
Captains without offices’, a rank which was in principle 
bestowed by the favour of the king but in practice purchased 
from him for ‘a good sum of money’—in effect, a sort of sale of 
honours. According to Bosman, there were ‘a great number’ of 
such honorary chiefs in Whydah in the 1690s. A similar system 
existed in Dahomey later, where the king conferred the rank of 
‘Caboceer’ upon wealthy men in return for lavish presents to 
himself. 100 Presumably the rich men who were not chiefs whom 
this practice honoured were mainly merchants, whose wealth 
was derived from the trade with the Europeans. The system 
evidently operated both as a method of recognizing (and 
conferring respectability upon) this new wealth and as a means 
of taxing it to the benefit of the king. 


• Hi Voyages, 129-30. 
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Justice 

In indigenous thought, it is clear that the function of the state 
(or more particularly, of the king), was the maintenance of 
order, and more especially of a framework of effective judicial 
authority. 101 In Whydah, this belief was given dramatic ex¬ 
pression during the interregnum between a king’s death and 
the installation of his successor, when criminal acts could be 
committed with impunity; many crimes (mainly thefts, but also 
some murders) did in fact customarily occur on these occa¬ 
sions, and sensible people stayed at home or went about in 
armed bands for self-protection until the new king was in¬ 
stalled. The rationale of this bizarre custom, as explained to 
Bosman in the 1690s, was that in the temporary absence of a 
king the usual mechanisms of judicial order collapsed, ‘as tho’ 
the death of the king put an end to all manner of reason and 
justice’. The same idiom was also reported later by the anony¬ 
mous Frenchman and by Des Marchais, who had witnessed the 
disorders following the death of King Amar in 1708, ‘there 
being no justice’, ‘as though justice has died with the king’. 102 A 
similar custom also existed later in Dahomey, when on the 
death of the king his wives in the palace set about destroying 
his furniture and other possessions and even fighting and 
killing each other, until order was reimposed through the 
proclamation of the new king. 103 

The administration of justice did not, in fact, depend solely 
upon the king, since the fidalgos or provincial governors ex¬ 
ercised judicial authority within their own localities. 104 The 
king’s judicial role was partly that of mediating in disputes 
between different villages of the kingdom. 105 In addition, cap¬ 
ital offences (principally murder, and adultery with a wife of 
the king or a senior chief) appear normally to have been judged 


ml See further Robin Law, ‘Ideologies of Royal Power: The Dissolution and 
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by the king’s court. 106 The administration of capital punish¬ 
ment was, indeed, the centrally important judicial function of 
the monarchy. In Whydah, the importance of this power was 
emphasized in the king’s installation rituals, when he received 
a sword from the Lukumi or Yoruba country to the east (from 
which the Whydah royal dynasty claimed to have originated), 
without which he had no authority to order an execution. This 
was no mere formality, since it is recorded that King Huflon, 
who succeeded in 1708, but who for some unexplained reason 
did not receive this sword, was consequently unable to execute 
one of his chiefs who had committed adultery with a royal wife 
(though the problem was solved by arranging for the offending 
chief to be held in prison and fed beans without water, causing 
him to choke to death). 107 

In Dahomey later, the king asserted an absolute monopoly of 
capital punishment, he alone having the legal authority to 
order an execution. 10,1 In Dahomian idiom, the king ‘owned’ 
the heads of all his subjects, which implied not only his own 
right to execute them by decapitation, but also the prohibition 
upon anyone else doing so. 109 In Whydah earlier, however, the 
royal monopoly of capital punishment was qualified by the 
persistence of a recognized right of private justice. Barbot in the 
1680s noted that if a thief was caught in the act in Whydah, he 
could be legally executed and beheaded on the spot, provided 
that his head was then presented to the king; and the practice of 
such summary justice against thieves is also corroborated by 
Des Marchais later, although according to him those caught 
were sold as slaves rather than executed. 110 Dahomian tradi¬ 
tion, in fact, records that a similar custom of private justice 
against thieves had once existed in the Dahomey area also, but 
that it was suppressed by one of the early Dahomian rulers, 

i0b Bosnian, Description , 357; "Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 22; Des Marchais, 
"Journal", 49*. 

107 "Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 42, 45 -6* 
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Wegbaja, who asserted the king’s exclusive right to punish 
thieves." 1 In this respect, Whydah may be regarded as a 
transitional form of political organization, in which the state’s 
claims to judicial supremacy co-existed with an older system 
of private vengeance, while Dahomey represented a more fully 
evolved state society. Unfortunately, the absence of detailed 
evidence on judicial practice in pre-Dahomian Allada leaves it 
unclear whether it approximated to that of contemporary 
Whydah or that of later Dahomey, and it is therefore uncertain 
whether Dahomey was truly innovative in this matter, or 
merely imitating the earlier practice of Allada. 

In Whydah in the early eighteenth century, indeed, the 
central judicial authority of the king was very weak. The 
anonymous Frenchman in the 1710s observes that disputes 
between chiefs arising from adultery were settled by fighting 
between those involved, without any reference to the king, a 
noted civil war between the Gogan and the Aplogan in particu¬ 
lar having arisen in this way. Des Marchais in the 1720s 
likewise reports that the provincial governors of Whydah made 
war upon each other ‘without worrying whether the king 
approves or not’, although the king did sometimes send his 
wives to try to make peace between them." 2 This, however, 
clearly represented a breakdown of royal authority, rather than 
the normal functioning of the traditional political system, since 
the then reigning King Huffon was notoriously ineffective, not 
only because he had succeeded to the throne as a minor but also 
because he had not been formally invested (as has been seen) 
with the full judicial authority which traditionally belonged to 
the monarchy. Huffon’s authority was also undermined, for 
most of his reign, by the fact that his accession had not been 
recognized and sanctioned by the king of Allada, who was 
Whydah’s traditional overlord." 3 


111 Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume , 290. 
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Taxation 

The king also enjoyed extensive rights of disposition over the 
property and persons of his subjects. Most visibly to European 
observers, taxes were levied systematically on transactions 
in the exchange sector of the economy. In Whydah, the king 
received a duty on all goods sold in the markets or brought into 
the kingdom, at a rate of one-twentieth of their value. In 
addition tolls were levied on all persons entering the kingdom 
or crossing the major rivers within it, the payment at the river 
crossings being two cowries per person. 114 

Taxes were also levied on production. The king of Whydah 
received a ‘toll* on the fish caught in the rivers of his kingdom, 
which is said to have amounted to the value of ioo slaves 
annually. 115 There was also a levy on agricultural production, 
the governors of the subordinate villages of Whydah bringing 
the king gifts of the foodstuffs grown in their localities two or 
three times a year. 110 Similar payments of produce were made 
to the king later in Dahomey, where they were known as 
kuzu. ni In Dahomey in the late nineteenth century, when the 
kuzu was applied principally to the production of palm oil {then 
a major item of export), it was levied at a rate ofone-third of the 
yield, but in earlier times it may have been more moderate. 118 

The kings of Allada and Whydah also taxed their subjects’ 
wealth, through a form of inheritance duty. In Allada, Dapper 
in the mid-seventeenth century reports that the king appropri¬ 
ated all the goods of his ‘nobles’ (i.e. fidalgos, or provincial 
governors) on their deaths, leaving the heir ‘nothing but the 
house and his father’s wives’. Likewise in Whydah, Phillips in 
the 1690s reports that property, here said to include the wives 
as well as goods, ofdeceased ‘Caboceers’ passed to the king, the 
heirs keeping only what they had been able to remove in secret 
before their father’s death. 119 A similar practice of royal 
inheritance of chiefs’ wealth and wives is also reported in 
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Dahomey later. 120 More recent ethnographic literature sug¬ 
gests that, in practice, the bulk of the estate was normally 
returned by the king to the deceased official's successor in 
office, the king retaining only a moderate sum as a sort of death 
duty. Dahomian tradition claims that this inheritance tax was 
instituted by King Wegbaja, in the late seventeenth century; 
but if so, he was evidently merely imitating the established 
practice of Allada and Whydah. 121 

The evidence for other forms of direct taxation in Allada and 
Whydah is less satisfactory. Barbot in 1682 noted that the king 
of Allada levied a substantial tribute upon his subjects ‘by 
head’, but the meaning of this is uncertain. 122 It would most 
naturally be interpreted to mean a poll tax, levied at a fixed rate 
per capita. A tax of this sort (known as amlonkue, lit. ‘sleep 
money’) existed later in Dahomey, where a fixed sum in cowries 
was levied annually on all adult males. In Dahomey, this tax 
also is said to have been instituted by Wegbaja, but here again 
he may have been imitating the earlier practice of Allada. 123 In 
Dahomey, however, the actual term ‘head money [takue]' 
appears to have been applied to a quite different tax, levied on 
cash incomes proportionately to their size, and falling prin¬ 
cipally upon traders. 124 In Dahomey, this income tax on 
merchants appears to have been regarded as a counterpart to 
the kuzu levied in kind upon agricultural production, and was 
also levied at a rate of one-third of income annually. 125 Since 
this income tax may also have been imitated by Dahomey from 
Allada, it may be to a tax of this sort that Barbot’s informants 
meant to refer. The absence of any mention of either a poll tax 
or an income tax in any of the relatively detailed contemporary 
accounts of pre-Dahomian Whydah, however, suggests that 
these taxes did not exist there. 

There was also a sort of corvee , or tax in labour. In Whydah, it 
is reported that the planting and harvesting of the king’s farms 

120 Norris, Memoirs , 88-9; Dalzei, History , 175; Robertson, Notes on Africa, 263, 271. 
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was undertaken by his subjects, under the command of their 
local governors; the king’s farms had to be planted before those 
of anyone else, though they were harvested after his subjects 
had completed their own harvests. 126 There was also a system 
of compulsory labour in Dahomey later, although there it is 
mentioned in connection with public works such as the repair of 
the royal palace rather than agricultural production. 127 In 
Dahomey, the corvee fell mainly upon those who lived close to 
the royal capital, the more distant communities paying their 
taxes principally in kind. 128 

In addition to taxes levied in kind, money, and labour, taxes 
were also taken in the form of people. In Whydah, Bosman 
notes that the officials in charge of the king’s harem had the 
right to seize young women for it: ‘whenever they see a beautiful 
virgin, they immediately present her to the King, which none of 
his subjects dare presume to refuse or contradict’. 129 A similar 
levy of children existed later in Dahomey, where every head of a 
household was theoretically obliged to surrender one of his 
daughters to the king. 130 In Dahomian thought, indeed, it was 
maintained that ‘parents have no right of property in their 
children . . . they belong entirely to the king’, but there is no 
hint of such an extreme formulation of royal rights in Whydah 
earlier. 131 In Dahomey, some of the girls acquired in this way 
were distributed by the king to his courtiers as wives, but there 
is no suggestion of such a redistributive aspect to the levy in 
Whydah. 132 The kings of Dahomey also levied a tribute of boys 
for recruitment into the army, each village being required to 
supply a specified number, but again this was probably a 
Dahomian innovation, connected with the professionalization 
of military service in the later kingdom. 133 

Although official rhetoric tended to stress the king’s rights to 
revenue, in practice the proceeds of the taxes levied were shared 
with the other chiefs of the kingdom. Many of the taxes were 
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actually collected by the provincial governors, who were en¬ 
titled to retain a share of the proceeds for themselves: in 
Whydah, according to Bosman, the king was entitled only to 
half of the judicial fines and tolls levied by the governors. In 
addition, the king’s own officials kept part of what they col¬ 
lected, Bosman estimating that the king in fact received only 
about a quarter of the amounts levied in his name. 134 

Moreover, the exploitative character of royal taxation was 
mitigated by the convention which required the king to re¬ 
distribute much of what he received in largesse to his chiefs and 
subjects, the public distribution of gifts on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions being a prominent feature of the ideology of kingship in 
Allada and Whydah, and also later in Dahomey. 135 This 
principle of redistribution was applied, in particular, to the 
proceeds of the trade with the Europeans: in Allada, Delbee in 
1670 noted that it was customary for the heir apparent, when he 
granted European merchants permission to trade, to throw 
seven or eight handfuls of cowries to the common people; and in 
Whydah, Barbot later likewise observed that whenever the 
king entertained European traders he also made ‘great dona¬ 
tions to the people’. 136 Major public ceremonies were also 
marked by royal largesse: in Whydah, for example, at the 
annual procession to the shrine of the national deity Dangbe 
the king was expected to bestow Very large presents’ on the 
‘Great Men’ who accompanied him; in an annual procession 
undertaken by the king’s wives to the shrines of the deceased 
kings of the dynasty one of these women likewise threw cowries 
to the people; and at the king’s own installation he sent presents 
to all the ‘Great Men’ of the kingdom. 137 More generally, the 
king was expected to maintain lavish hospitality on a daily 
basis: as Bosman observed, he was ‘daily obliged to keep four 
thousand men, and to provide them with meat and drink’, and 
‘his principal great men eat with him [i.e. in the palace, rather 
than in the king’s actual presence] daily’. 138 In addition to 
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food, the king distributed brandy, and sometimes also tobacco, 
to his courtiers. 139 

Stress on the official ideology of redistribution, however, 
should not mask the fact that the king was a net gainer from 
these transactions: as Des Marchais explicitly noted, although 
the king of Whydah gave his chiefs presents at his installation, 
he received ‘more considerable’ ones from them in return. 140 
There were, moreover, recurrent tensions between the king and 
his subjects over the extent to which royal generosity should 
extend. Bosman noted that King Agbangla of Whydah in the 
1690s had discontinued personal participation in the annual 
procession to the shrine of Dangbe, sending only some of his 
wives to represent him, in order to avoid the extravagant 
expense which it customarily involved; and Agbangla’s son 
Amar is said to have continued this boycott, also for reasons of 
economy (while Amar’s son Huffon was in any case excused 
from it by virtue of his youth). 141 By HufTon’s time, the king’s 
failure to fulfil his customary obligations of largesse was evid¬ 
ently provoking considerable resentment: a European trader 
who visited Whydah in 1721 was told that Huffon had never left 
his palace, and that this was due to the fact that ‘a large dole 
being due to the people’ on his appearance in public, ‘his 
covetousness keeps him within doors’. 142 


War 

In addition to maintaining judicial order and managing the 
distribution of resources within the community, the state on the 
Slave Coast served to organize the community for war against 
its neighbours. In the case of Dahomey later, it has indeed been 
suggested that ‘a good case could be made for the suggestion 
that the main function of the kingship was the conduct of 
war’. 143 Although Dahomey was certainly a more highly milit- 
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arized society than Allada and Whydah, Dahomian militarism 
clearly had its historical roots in the political culture of these 
earlier kingdoms. 

European accounts of Dahomey in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries stress not only the military prowess of its 
inhabitants, but also their brutality, especially their decapita¬ 
tion of slain enemies, the object of Dahomian wars being to 
secure not only captives for sale to the Europeans but also 
severed heads for display as military trophies. 144 The earliest 
European accounts of Allada and Whydah in the seventeenth 
century present an essentially similar picture. Dapper’s 
account of mid-seventeenth-century Allada, for example, 
describes its people as ‘courageous warriors’, and notes than 
when victorious they beheaded and castrated their enemies, 
‘without sparing women or children’. Barbot in 1682 observed 
of Whydah that its inhabitants ‘mkke their principal occupa¬ 
tion going to war, when they have a chance’, and Phillips in 
1694 likewise that they were ‘constantly at wars’ with their 
neighbours. Phillips also alludes to the decapitation of slain 
enemies: ‘I have seen nine or ten bags full of men, women, and 
childrens heads at a time brought to the king’s town, when the 
soldiers returned from ravaging, which they in great scorn and 
disdain would sling and kick about, with shouting for joy at 
their success against their enemies; and there are few of them 
but have a jaw-bone, or piece of scull of some great man they 
say they have kill’d hanging at the handle of their swords’. 145 
The Whydah custom of taking enemies’ heads as trophies was 
also noted later by the anonymous Frenchman and Des 
Marchais; the former indeed even alleges that the bodies of 
slain enemies were cut up and eaten, but this accusation of 
cannibalism (which was also levelled later against the Daho- 
mians) appears to be a conventional stereotype of inhumanity 
(which warrior peoples sometimes deliberately cultivated in 
order to intimidate their enemies) rather than a genuine local 
practice. 146 By the late 1690s, it is true, European observers 
such as Bosman were dismissing both the Whydahs and the 
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Alladas as unwarlike peoples, without the capacity or spirit for 
fighting. 147 Although Europeans sometimes claimed that the 
martial qualities of the coastal peoples had been undermined 
by the prosperity which they derived from the European trade, 
however, it seems likely that their decline was relative rather 
than absolute, their standing suffering from comparison with 
professional soldiers from the Gold Coast who by the 1690s 
were being employed in the wars of the Slave Coast, and also 
with more warlike and brutal peoples emerging in the interior, 
such as the Oyo and the Dahomians. 

Fascination with head-hunting and the cult of militarism 
which it expressed should not obscure the fact that wars were 
fought for material gain as well as for glory, a primary objective 
of war being the taking of captives, who had a considerable 
economic value. Both Phillips and Des Marchais stress that the 
war booty of the Whydahs consisted of captives; although these 
were disposed of mainly through sale to the European traders, 
Des Marchais also notes that enemy chiefs who were captured 
might be ransomed back to their families. 148 The prominence of 
booty as a by-product of fighting made it difficult, in fact, to 
distinguish warfare from banditry. The distinction was never¬ 
theless regularly made by European observers, presumably 
reflecting the perceptions of their indigenous African inform¬ 
ants, but the basis for discriminating between them is not made 
very clear. 149 It seems likely, however, that it was the state 
which played the critical role of legitimating violence, the 
kidnapping and robbery incident upon the conduct of military 
operations being mere ‘banditry* only when they were con¬ 
ducted by private enterprise. This, of course, left room for 
dispute over who constituted legitimate political authority 
empowered to launch respectable ‘wars’, and in particular for 
confusion between banditry and rebellion. In the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, for example, the people of ‘Foulaen’ (i.e. 
Whydah) were reported to be in rebellion against the king of 
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Allada, and to send ‘bandits’ by night to raid the coastal towns 
of the latter’s territory. 150 It seems likely that those dismissed as 
bandits by Allada were considered regular troops in Whydah. 

The armies of the early Slave Coast states were mass forces, 
mobilizing the generality of the male population rather than 
depending upon small professional forces: as Dapper noted 
explicitly of Allada, ‘in time of war nobody is exempt, except 
old people and small children.’ 151 The weapons of a warrior in 
mid-seventeenth-century Allada are listed by Dapper as a 
shield, throwing-spear, and bows and arrows; accounts of 
Whydah later mention also swords and throwing-clubs, the 
latter being, according to Bosman, the principal weapon 
used. 152 Although European firearms also became available 
during the second half of the seventeenth century, they were at 
first of only marginal practical significance. The only sugges¬ 
tion of any form of organized training is an account of annual 
archery competitions held between different villages in 
Whydah. 153 Tactically, troops fought in an open formation, in 
which individual agility served to dodge enemy weapons: 
‘dispersed and always leaping about without order’, as the 
anonymous Frenchman unfalteringly described it. 154 The only 
detailed account of actual fighting given in any source, in Des 
Marchais’ account of Whydah in the 1720s, suggests that the 
action was normally opened by a barrage of arrows, after which 
the armies advanced and, as they came within range, first 
threw their spears and then closed with swords. The final stage, 
of close combat with swords, appears to have been the decisive 
one, since it was at this point that one or other side broke and 
fled, allowing the victors to pursue and take captives. 155 

The degree of leadership and control exercised by the king in 
military operations was in fact limited. The king did not 
normally command the army in battle: a visitor to Whydah in 
the 1690s noted that the king led his troops in person ‘only in 
exceptional cases’, and Des Marchais later observed scathingly 
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that he always ‘stayed quietly in the harem with his wives’ 
when a war was on. 156 Overall command of the Whydah army 
in the field was exercised by a ‘Captain of War’, a post which 
unlike other important chieftaincies was not hereditary, pre¬ 
sumably because military command was felt to demand proven 
personal capacity rather than noble birth. 157 Effective opera¬ 
tional command of troops, however, lay rather with the 
provincial governors, who were responsible for raising and 
leading the men of their localities, with little attempt at co¬ 
ordination among the local contingents: the anonymous 
Frenchman observed that in the Whydah army ‘each captain 
. . . marches at the head of his people. . . each government [i.e. 
province] fights separately*, far apart from each other’, and Des 
Marchais likewise that ‘they keep no order in the arrangement 
of their army, each chief has the people of his province with him 
and camps where he thinks fit’. 158 Small-scale operations, 
indeed, might be undertaken by the troops of a single province: 
Bosman was told in the 1690s that a single chief of Whydah, 
with his sons, grandsons, and slaves, had once repulsed the 
invasion of‘a powerful enemy’. 159 

It also appears that soldiers were normally left to equip and 
arm themselves, although Des Marchais suggested that in 
Whydah the king ‘sometimes’ supplied gunpowder and musket 
balls to his troops. 160 Conversely, the greater part of the booty 
taken by the soldiers was retained by them rather than going to 
the king. Des Marchais specifies that the captives taken be¬ 
longed to their captors, the king receiving only a ‘tithe’ of them. 
Likewise, although the king rewarded his soldiers in proportion 
to the number of heads of slain enemies they brought back, the 
heads themselves remained in the possession of the soldiers, 
who placed them as trophies in their own homes. 161 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the conduct and 

t5(i Oettingcr, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources , 194; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 59' . 

137 ‘Relation du Royaume dc Judas’, 82. This is presumably also what is meant by 
Bosnian’s statement that command of the army was given to ‘an ordinary person’: 
Description , 395. 

13H ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 83; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 59*. 

139 Bosman, Description , 347. 

160 Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , ii. 188 [not in MS version of the journal]. 

Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 59-59'; the detail of the'tithe’ of slaves taken by the 
king is not in the MS, but added in the published version of the journal: cf. Labat, 
Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , ii. 191. 
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organization of warfare on the Slave Coast was beginning to be 
revolutionized, with the increasing adoption of firearms and 
the professionalization of fighting (especially through the em¬ 
ployment of mercenaries from the Gold Coast). But these 
changes, which formed a critical part of the context of the rise of 
Dahomey, in which much greater royal control was asserted 
over the organization of the army and the distribution of its 
booty, will be considered in detail in a subsequent chapter. 


Royal Autocracy versus Aristocracy 

Effective political power in the Slave Coast kingdoms was 
shared between the king and his principal chiefs. Some Euro¬ 
pean observers, impressed by the ceremonial deference shown 
towards the king, tended to attribute absolute power to the 
latter, but this was to mistake official ideology for reality. 162 
Ritualized respect was not at all the same thing as effective 
power, as the more perceptive Europeans indeed realized. 
Phillips in 1694, for example, noted of King Agbangla of 
Whydah that ‘tho’ his cappasheirs shew him so much respect’ 
he ‘dare [not] do anything but what they please’. Bosman’s 
impressions later in the 1690s were similar: ‘His presence is so 
awful to them, that with a single word he makes them to 
tremble; but as soon as his back is turned they immediately 
forget their fear, not much regarding his commands’. 163 

It is clear that in Whydah, at least, the king normally 
exercised his judicial and other powers in consultation with a 
council which included the principal chiefs, though what the 
membership of this council was (and whether it was fixed or 
variable according to the king’s will) is not clearly indicated. 
The effective balance of power between the king and his 
councillors is, however, disputed in contemporary accounts. 
Bosman in the 1690s, for example, stated that in hearing capital 
cases, although the king consulted his council he was not bound 
by its advice, but made his decision ‘according to his royal will 
and pleasure’. Des Marchais in the 1720s, however, insisted 

102 e.g. Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 120; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; 
Oettinger, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources , 194, 

,bJ Phillips, ‘Journal’, 217; Bosman, Description , 365a. 
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that the king could only impose capital punishment ‘on the 
advice of'his great men’. 164 Given the notorious ineffectiveness 
of King Huffon, who as noted earlier had succeeded as a minor 
in 1708, this contradiction might well reflect a real decline in 
effective royal power between the 1690s and the 1720s. Altern¬ 
atively, however, it may derive from disagreement about the 
extent of legitimate royal prerogative within the governing 
circles, the king maintaining that his authority was unqualified 
and the chiefs that it was subject to their endorsement. Either 
way, the implication is that the character of the ‘traditional’ 
constitution was not fixed or uncontroversially agreed, but 
actively contested by the participants in a dynamic struggle for 
power. 

What is clear is that those chiefs who served as governors of 
subordinate provinces of the kingdom enjoyed a considerable 
degree of autonomy in their local administration. As Bosman 
noted in the 1690s, ‘these in the king’s absence and in their 
Vice-royalties, command as arbitrarily and keep up as great 
state as the King himself’. 165 As has been seen earlier, these 
governors exercised judicial authority in local and non-capital 
cases, collected and transmitted to the king their province’s 
tribute, and raised.and commanded the provincial contingents 
of troops. Ordinary people had no direct access to the king, but 
could approach him only through their provincial governor, 
who spoke to the king on their behalf. 166 The king’s power was 
therefore limited by that of the provincial governors, and its 
effectiveness dependent upon their co-operation. 

The struggle for power between the king and his chiefs is 
most clearly documented in the history ofWhydah. 167 Internal 
political divisions in this kingdom in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries took the form of contested succes¬ 
sions to the throne, and although it seems likely that tensions 

164 Bosman, Description , 357; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 49' . The anonymous French¬ 
man supports (or perhaps merely echoes) Bosman’s view: ‘Relation du Royaume de 
Judas’, 22. 

165 Bosman, Description, 361a. 

,GG ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 27. 

,G7 For fuller treatment, see Robin Law, ‘“The Common People Were Di¬ 
vided . , Monarchy, Aristocracy and Political Factionalism in the Kingdom of 
Whydah, 1671-1727’, International Journal of African Historical Studies , 23/2 (1990), 
201-29. 
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between royal and chiefly power played some role in these 
disputes they are not readily detectable in the available 
sources. The accession of Huffon as king in 1708, however, 
brought the chiefs’ opposition to royal autocracy openly to the 
fore. Huffon was initially unable to exercise effective authority, 
as noted earlier, both because of his youth and because he had 
not undergone the full traditional rites of installation. The 
consequence, as William Snelgrave later noted, was that ‘the 
government was for many years in the hands of the great men of 
the country’. 168 This did not, however, result in the consolida¬ 
tion of aristocratic rule, since in the absence of the mediating 
role of the monarchy the chiefs began to quarrel among them¬ 
selves. Most notoriously, the two leading chiefs of the kingdom, 
the Gogan and the Aplogan, pursued a private vendetta (aris¬ 
ing from the adultery of the former with a wife of the latter) to 
the point of actual civil war. 169 

From 1713 onwards King Huffon, who was now approach¬ 
ing maturity, began to make efforts to reassert the authority of 
the crown. Choosing to ignore rather than conciliate the chiefs, 
he depended for advice and support on the members of his own 
household, his wives and palace slaves. Already in 1714 it was 
reported that he had appointed some of his own ‘servants 
[valets]’ to the rank of‘Captains’, and formed his council out of 
these new men. Again in 1720, it was complained that the king 
‘had quite submitted himself to the influence of his pack of 
wives and boys [i.e. slaves], taking no council with his Cab- 
basheers nor governing but by them’. Huffon had also ap¬ 
pointed new ‘Captains’ from among his boys to control (and, it 
was alleged, to extort money from) the European trade, and 
organized ‘a parcell of his slaves’ into a private army to enforce 
his authority. 170 The chiefs, however, continued to defy 
Huffon’s authority. The limitations of his position were dra¬ 
matically exposed when a projected expedition against Tori, 
the neighbouring province of Allada, in 1715 had to be aban¬ 
doned because the Aplogan, through whose province the 

Mlfl Snelgrave, New Account, 4. 

169 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 46; AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 
16 Apr. 1715. 

170 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 10 Aug. 1714; PRO: t.70/54, William 
Baillie, Whydah, 10 May 1720. 
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Whydah army would have to pass, refused to co-operate. 
HufTon discussed with his council the advisability of using force 
against the Aplogan, but was advised that since the Aplogan 
was thought to have ‘a third of the kingdom’ in his faction and 
the loyalty of the other chiefs was also suspect, any attempt at 
coercion might merely provoke a rebellion against himself. In 
1717 the Aplogan was still reported to be an ‘irreconcilable 
enemy’ to the king, and openly defied the latter’s instructions to 
assist in repairs to the French trading factory in Whydah. In 
17220 HufFon’s behaviour was said to have ‘quite disgusted the 
Cabbasheers’ so that ‘noe one of them gives a pin for him, or 
minds any law that he makes . . . there is not one at present of 
his great men that will go near him, when he sends for them’. 
Some of the chiefs were even talking of rebellion, asserting that 
‘if he continues his tyranny much longer, they’ll be obledged to 
take a violent course with him’. 171 As will be seen later, these 
internal divisions of the Whydahs were greatly to facilitate the 
Dahomian conquest of the country in 1727, when the Aplogan 
(son and successor of the chief who had defied Hufl’on in 1715) 
in particular defected to the side of the Dahomians. 

The internal history of Allada in this period is less well 
documented, so that it is uncertain how far it suffered similar 
political tensions. There were, however, certainly disputes in 
that kingdom between rival princes of the royal family. In the 
1690s a brother of the king of Allada,-known as ‘King Tom’, 
was living in exile in Whydah, having been expelled from 
Allada for unspecified ‘crimes’. 172 The right to the throne of 
King Soso, who acceded in 1717, was also contested by one of 
his brothers, called Hussar. In 1722 the ‘Great Captain [i.e. 
Temigan]’ joined Hussar in a conspiracy to dethrone Soso, but 
the latter bought off their opposition by granting extensive (but 
unspecified) concessions. 173 In Allada also, internal divisions 
facilitated the Dahomian conquest in 1724, the disaffected 
prince Hussar allying with the Dahomians in the false 
expectation of being made king in his brother’s place. 


171 AN: c.6/25, Du Golorribier, Whydah, 16 Apr. 1715; Bouchcl, Whydah, 1 Nov. 
1717; PRO: t. 70/54, William Baillic, Whvdah, 10 May 1720. 

Phillips,‘Journal’, 218. 

,7:i AN 0.6/25, Bouchcl, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1722; and cf. Ch. 6 below. 
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Religion 

The religious institutions and beliefs of the Slave Coast com¬ 
munities are less well documented than their political struc¬ 
tures, since European observers, although often remarking 
upon the more visible aspects of religious practice (such as 
public ceremonies), did not in general evince much under¬ 
standing of or sympathy for indigenous beliefs, and much of 
what they have to say is superficial, even where it is not 
stereotyped and sensationalized. Nevertheless, combination of 
contemporary testimony with cautious use of extrapolation 
from conditions attested in more recent ethnographic literature 
yields a clear enough general picture. 

The Slave Coast peoples recognized a multiplicity of deities, 
called generically vodun (usually translated by Europeans as 
‘fetish’), 174 but these differed greatly in their character and 
functions. Several European accounts stress the private char¬ 
acter of much of the religious worship on the Slave Coast. In the 
case of Allada, indeed, Dapper went so far as to assert that 
‘every person of standing has his own priest, so that they hold 
no common assemblies or gatherings’, and Delbee also main¬ 
tained that its people ‘have properly speaking no religion’ in the 
sense of an organized cult, but that ‘each person has his special 
fetishes’. 175 In Whydah likewise, while referring to other cults 
in which the whole community was concerned, the anonymous 
Frenchman stresses that ‘[all] the Blacks a little out of the 
ordinary have each their private God in their home’ and Des 
Marchais that ‘they each have a deity in their private 
capacity’. 176 

In recent times in Dahomey, the most important ‘personal 
vodun ’ have been Legba, the ‘trickster’ god held responsible for 
personal misfortune (and therefore placated in order to secure 

5 74 The term vodun (‘vodu’) is used for ‘God* in Doctrina Christiana (Madrid, 1658), a 
catechism in the language of Allada produced for Spanish missionaries operating there, 
which is reproduced in Henri Lahouret and Paul Rivet, Le Royaume d*Arda et son 
evangelisation au XVIl f siicle (Paris, 1929); and also (in the form ‘boden’) in the 
vocabulary of the Whydah language collected in the 1680s in Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 
197. Cf. also the term vodunnon (‘vaudonnou’) for ‘priest’, in ‘Relation du Royaume de 
Judas’, 58-9. Europeans also used the word ‘fetish’ in a more general sense, to include 
charms (gbo) as well as deities. 

,7r ’ Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge , 120; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 441-2. 

,7(i ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 55-6; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 128. 
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good fortune), and Fa, the god of divination, these gods being 
closely associated with each other. Each individual possessed 
his or her own Legba and Fa, which were destroyed on their 
deaths. 177 Legba was normally represented by a small human- 
iform clay statue, often painted white. Delbee in Allada re¬ 
ported that the ‘Great Marabout’ or Temigan had in his house 
a small clay statue of ‘the Devil’, painted white, which he 
consulted about the future, and Des Marchais in Whydah 
describes a deity called ‘Agoye’, also represented by a small 
clay figure, associated with divination; although the name 
‘Agoye’ is not identifiable, both these accounts probably refer 
to Legba. 178 In Whydah, Barbot also refers to numerous 
‘fetishes’ in the form of small figures ‘like puppets’, made of 
wood or clay and painted white, which were placed ‘in special 
places on the roads’, and Des Marchais to small clay figures 
similar to those of ‘Agoye’ placed at the boundaries of fields, 
and these too seem clearly to be images of Legba.' 79 The cult of 
Fa and its associated system of divination (involving the cast¬ 
ing of palm nuts) was originally introduced into the Slave Coast 
from the Yoruba country to the north-east. Tradition claims 
that it was introduced in Dahomey only in the reign of King 
Agaja (c.1716-40), 180 but the contemporary evidence suggests 
that it was established in the area earlier than this. An ‘offering- 
table’ said to have belonged to the King of Allada which was 
brought to Germany in the mid-seventeenth century (and is 
preserved in the museum at Ulm) is clearly a divination tray of 
the sort used in the Fa cult. 181 The anonymous Frenchman also 
describes the practice of divination by casting palm nuts from a 
wooden cup, which he associates with the private household 
cults, and Des Marchais describes a similar method of divining 
with ‘balls’ in wooden cups, in connection with the god 
‘Agoye’. 182 The anonymous Frenchman notes that the priests 

177 Le Herisse, L’Ancten Royaume^ 137-48; for Fa, cf. also Bernard Maupoil, La 
Geomancie a I’ancienne Cote des Esclaves (Paris, 1943). 

178 Delbee, ‘Journal*, 434-5; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 53-53'. 

l?& Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 135; Des Marchais, ‘Journal 1 , 54. Phillips, ‘Journal’, 
224, also refers to having ‘often seen little figures of clay about their houses’; and 
Bosman, Description , 161, more vaguely to ‘thousands of idols’, 

180 Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 146. 

181 Exoticopkylacium Weickmannianum , 52; Andree, ‘Seltene Ethnographica des Stad- 

tischen Museums zu Ulm’, 35. # 

,82 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 56-7; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 53 v , 
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who undertook this form of divination were called ‘boucots’ 
(boko), an abbreviated form of bohono, which in recent times has 
been the usual term for Fa priests, and that most of them were 
foreigners from the Lukumi, or Yoruba, country. 183 

Other cults described by European observers as private 
strictly involved collective lineage worship rather than indi¬ 
viduals. In Allada, for example, Dapper describes family 
gatherings held every six months to make offerings of beer and 
animals to the household ‘fetish’, which he says was usually a 
pot or a basket of earth. 184 It seems likely that this alludes to the 
veneration of deceased members of the lineage. In Whydah, 
indeed, the anonymous Frenchman reports that the household 
deity was either an earthen pot or an iron stafT with bells 
attached which was set in the ground, and this evidently 
alludes to the sort of metal altars, called asen, which were used 
in ancestral rites in Dahomey in recent times. 185 Elsewhere, the 
anonymous Frenchman refers more explicitly to the ancestral 
cult, describing the elaborate funerary ceremonies of Whydah, 
which involved the disinterring and reburial of the deceased’s 
head, at which the relatives and friends of the dead man 
gathered to offer animal sacrifices to him. 188 A similar custom 
of the removal and reburial of heads was practised in Porto- 
Novo, the successor state of Allada, and may therefore be 
reasonably inferred to have existed in Allada also. 187 Daho- 
mian tradition suggests that a similar practice originally ex¬ 
isted in the Dahomey area also, until it was suppressed by King 
Wegbaja. 188 

The ancestral cults of the royal families were celebrated with 
especial magnificence, and functioned in effect as public cults, 
involving the whole community. The special status of royal 
funerals was marked, most obviously, by the sacrifice of human 
victims for them. In Allada, Dapper noted that a royal funeral 
involved the strangling of two of the late king’s wives and some 

183 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 58. 

184 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 120-1. 

185 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 55; cf. Edna G. Bay, Asen: Iron Altars of the Fon 
People of Benin (Atlanta, 1985). 

186 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 68-9. 

187 Akindele and Aguessy, Contribution, 108-10. 

188 Le Herissc, L'Anrien Royaume , 161; for discussion, see Law, *My Head Belongs to 
the King’, 410-15. 
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of his servants. 189 In Whydah, later accounts describe more 
extensive human sacrifices at royal funerals, including eight of 
the late king’s wives, a similar number of male servants, and the 
official who collected the king’s duties in the market. 190 In 
Dahomey later, human sacrifices at the funerals of kings were 
offered on an even greater scale, that of King Kpengla in 1789 
for example involving the killing of some 1,500 persons over a 
period of two years. 191 Although Dapper thought these human 
sacrifices were intended merely as a demonstration of the king’s 
power, the accounts from Whydah and Dahomey make clear 
that those sacrificed were intended to form the king’s retinue in 
the afterlife. In Whydah, there is also reference to an annual 
commemorative ceremony at which the reigning king’s wives 
went in procession to the shrine where the heads of the previous 
kings were kept, to make offerings of money and foodstuffs to 
them. 192 A similar annual ceremony in honour of deceased 
kings, known to Europeans as the ‘Annual Customs’, was 
celebrated later in Dahomey. 193 The indigenous Dahomian 
term for these ceremonies, huetanu , meaning literally ‘Annual 
Head Ceremony’, may allude to the veneration of the deceased 
kings’ heads, since the practice of keeping such heads in a 
shrine was apparently initially practised in Dahomey as well as 
in Whydah. 194 Dahomian tradition claims that these Annual 
Customs were first instituted by King Agaja, but in view of the 
existence of a similar ceremony in Whydah it seems likely that 
he was merely imitating or adapting earlier custom. 195 The 
Dahomian Annual Customs were, however, celebrated with 
much greater elaboration and magnificence, and differed from 
those of Whydah in involving human sacrifices. 196 

In addition to personal deities and ancestral cults, the Slave 

,H9 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 120. 

190 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 137; ‘Relation du RoyaumedeJudas’, 34-5, 40-1; Des 
Marchais, ‘Journal’, 47-47'. 

191 Dalzel, History , 204-5, 224, 226, 2*29- 30. 

192 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 67-8. 

193 Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch, ‘La Fete des coutumes au Dahomey: Historique 
ct essai d’interpretation’, Annates, 19 (1964), 696-716. 

194 It is described in an account of the 1790s: Pires, Viagem de Africa , 76. The ritual 
was no longer practised, however, in the 19th century. 

195 Lc Herissc, VAncien Royaume , 51. 

Sec further Robin Law, ‘Human Sacrifice in Pre-colonial West Africa', African 
Affairs, 84/334 (1985), 87-9. 
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Coast communities also practised the worship of a number of 
deities which controlled or embodied natural forces. Some of 
these also were, as Bosman observed, ‘publick deities which are 
worshipped and prayed to throughout the whole country’. 197 
Different deities were especially associated with particular 
communities, religious affiliation functioning as an important 
expression of national identity. Phillips in the 1690s thus noted 
that the ‘alligator [i.e. crocodile]’ was ‘the king of great Ardra’s 
fetish or god, as the snake is that of the Whidawers’; and Dalzel 
in the following century that ‘the tiger [i.e. leopard] is the fetish 
of Dahomy; the snake, that of Whydah’. 198 Phillips’ reference 
to the crocodile as the national deity of Allada here may be a 
misunderstanding, since in recent times the crocodile (Tok- 
podun) has been a relatively minor deity, regarded merely as 
one of the daughters of the sea god Hu; such a deity might 
possibly have been the principal deity of lagoonside commu¬ 
nities in the Allada kingdom, such as Jakin, but hardly of 
metropolitan Allada. 199 Delbee earlier, in fact, reported that 
the ‘fetishes ... of the King, or rather of the State’ in Allada 
were ‘some large birds similar to crows, of which his gardens 
are full’, but it does not seem possible to identify this deity with 
any attested in more recent ethnographic literature, perhaps 
because the cult lapsed with the destruction of the Allada 
kingdom by the Dahomian conquest. 200 The leopard men¬ 
tioned as the national ‘fetish’ of Dahomey alludes to Agasu, the 
legendary ancestor of the royal clan whose worship was pro¬ 
moted as a public cult, and who was supposed to have been the 
son of a leopard. 201 Although some ‘national’ deities were 
acknowledged and worshipped outside their home commu¬ 
nities, in some cases an actively contemptuous attitude was 
adopted towards the gods of other peoples; the people of 
Allada, for example, were said not to worship the snake god of 
Whydah, but on the contrary to kill and eat the snakes sacred to 
it, and the Dahomians on their conquest of Whydah in 1727 
also slaughtered and ate the sacred snakes. 202 

The best documented of these national cults is that of the 

197 Bosman. Description, 368a. l9H Phillips, Journal’, 223; Dalzel, History , p. vi. 

199 Cf. Le Herisse. L’Ancien Royaume , 110; Herskovits, Dahomey , ii. 155. 

200 Delbee, Journal’, 442-3. 2UI Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 105-7. 

202 Des Marchais, Journal’, 6i v ; Snclgrave, New Account, 11-12. 
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snake god in Whydah. 203 The snake in question was the royal 
python, called locally Dangbe. 204 Dangbe was primarily con¬ 
cerned with regulating rainfall in the interests of agricultural 
fertility, but was also regarded as the tutelary deity of Whydah 
and the guarantor of its military success. The adoption of the 
cult was indeed associated in local tradition with Whydah’s 
attainment of national independence, having supposedly been 
adopted at the time of Whydah’s revolt against Allada and 
given credit for the defeat of the latter on that occasion. 205 All 
pythons were sacred to Dangbe, but he was primarily incarn¬ 
ated in a particular snake, allegedly of immense age, who was 
kept in the principal Dangbe shrine in Whydah. The principal 
public ceremony in Whydah was an annual procession to this 
shrine of Dangbe, at which the king and others made great gifts 
to the god (though the kings, as noted earlier, discontinued 
personal participation in this ceremony in the late seventeenth 
century, as a measure of economy). 206 The ceremonies of 
installation of a king of Whydah also involved a procession to 
offer gifts to Dangbe. 207 The special status of the Dangbe cult in 
Whydah was also reflected in the offering of human sacrifices to 
him. 208 Killing a python in Whydah was a capital offence. 209 

Another deity whose worship is frequently mentioned by 
European observers is the Sea (Hu). Hu was also in origin a 
national deity, associated especially with the Hula people of 
Great Popo, 210 but as the Hula migrated to settle along the 
coast east of Popo the cult ofHu travelled with them. European 
sources thus mention the worship of the Sea not only in Great 
Popo, but also in Whydah and Allada, and the cult was also 
patronized by the kings of Dahomey after their conquest of the 
coast. This cult must have risen in importance with the de¬ 
velopment of trade with the Europeans, since it involved the 

203 See esp. Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; Bosnian, Description , 3683-82; ‘Relation 
du Royaume de Judas’, 60-5; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 52-3. 

204 The name is given in contemporary sources in the forms ‘daboue’, ‘Dabouay’ 
and ‘Deyboys’: ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 65; Ringard, in Law, ‘Neglected 
Account’, 326; Atkins, Voyage to Guinea , 113. 

205 'Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 53-4; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 48, 

206 Bosman, Description , 370—1; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 61. 

207 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 45~45 v . 

208 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 64; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 53. 

209 Bosman, Description , 376-7; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 57-8. 
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offering of sacrifices (including sometimes a human victim) to 
calm the sea in order to facilitate dealings with the European 
traders. 211 A third public cult in Whydah mentioned by Bos¬ 
nian was that of ‘some lofty high trees’, who were believed to 
assist against sickness, referring presumably to Loko (the 
African teak), later associated generally with medicines de¬ 
rived from trees. 212 The anonymous Frenchman also alludes to 
the worship of the Thunder (So, generally called Hevioso later, 
from his traditional association with the village of Hevie, 
between Allada and Whydah), who was believed to punish 
thieves with his bolts. 213 Oddly, there is no allusion in any 
contemporary source of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
to the earth god Sakpata, believed to be the cause of smallpox, 
whose cult according to Dahomian tradition was a major 
source of opposition to the Dahomian monarchy. 214 

In addition to the multipiicity of lesser vodun , Bosman and 
later writers noted that the Whydahs also believed in a single 
supreme god, who had created the world and lived in the sky. 
This presumably alludes to Mawu, acknowledged as the su¬ 
preme god (actually a goddess, with a male consort called Lisa) 
in Dahomey later. 215 Bosman maintained that this supreme 
god was not actively worshipped: ‘they do not pray to him, or 
offer any sacrifices to him’. The anonymous Frenchman and 
Des Marchais later, however, do refer to the worship of the 
supreme god, including the offering to him of human sacrifices, 
but since the former describes this worship as ‘private’ ( inte- 
rieur) and the latter states that it was offered only ‘in great 
calamities or to recover health’ it appears that there was no 
permanently organized cult for this deity. 216 An organized public 
cult of Mawu (and Lisa) was, however, instituted in Dahomey 
later, according to tradition by KingTegbesu (1740-74). 217 

211 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 132; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 226; Bosman, Description , 383; 
‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 58; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 53; Snelgrave, New 
Account , 101-2. 

212 Bosman, Description , 368, 383; for Loko, cf. Herskovits, Dahomey , ii. 108-9. 

213 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 53; for Hevioso, cf. Le Herisse, L’Ancien 
Royaume , 108-9. 

214 For Sakpata in Dahomey, cf. Herskovits, Dahomey , ii. 129-49. 

215 On Mawu, see esp. ibid. ii. 101-5. The Doctrina Christiana of 1658, although it 
uses the generic term vodun for God, uses the name Lisa (the consort of Mawu) for Jesus. 

216 Bosman, Description , 368; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 53; Des Marchais, 
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The priesthood of the major deities were figures of consider¬ 
able standing and influence. The anonymous Frenchman 
noted that, while the boko or Fa diviners were often ‘tramps’, the 
priests of the vodun were ‘nearly all rich and chiefs of villages’. 218 
Among the privileges enjoyed by the priesthood in Whydah was 
exemption from capital punishment. 219 How the power of the 
priesthood related to that of the king and chiefs, however, is not 
very clear from contemporary accounts. In Dahomey later, 
close royal control was asserted over religious cults, which were 
subordinated to the authority of the chief priest of Agasu, the 
ancestor of the royal clan. 220 In Whydah also, the national cult 
of Dangbe was evidently in some degree controlled by the king. 
The chief priest of the cult, as has been seen, was closely 
associated with the royal palace, and regarded as one of the 
officials of the royal harem. The anonymous Frenchman, in¬ 
deed, was told that the principal shrine of Dangbe ‘belongs to 
the king’. 221 Consistently with this, Bosman implies that the 
Dangbe cult was a source of revenue to the king. This picture of 
royal control over the cult is, however, somewhat contradicted 
by Bosnian’s own evidence that King Agbangla frequently 
complained at the level of offerings which the Dangbe priests 
demanded, and had ceased to attend the procession to his 
shrine in order to save expense, which evidently implies that 
the cult had some degree of autonomy vis-a-vis the crown. 222 
The chief priest of Dangbe was indeed clearly seen not as a 
subordinate agent of the king, but as an independent figure 
rivalling him in power, who according to one account was ‘held 
in equal reverence with the King himself; nay, sometimes even 
more’. 223 In the competition for power between the king and his 
chiefs, the priesthood were as likely to be linked to the chiefs in 
opposing royal autocracy as to the king in asserting the author¬ 
ity of the monarchy. 

The structure of the Slave Coast religion, in fact, did not 
merely underwrite the political structure, but also expressed 
the contradictions within it. While the lineage ancestor cults 

2,H ‘Relation da Royaume dc Judas’, 55. 
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functioned to emphasize and reinforce the solidarity of the 
component lineages of the kingdom, and hence the power of 
their hereditary chiefs, the promotion of the worship of the 
royal ancestors as a public cult served to stress the superior 
status of the monarchy. The downgrading of the lineage ances¬ 
tor cults (through the prohibition of the second burial of heads) 
and the greater elaboration of the royal ancestor cult in 
Dahomey were evidently linked to the greater power of the king 
in that state. 224 Likewise, the relationship between the supreme 
god Mawu and the lesser vodun was thought to parallel the 
hierarchy of king and chiefs in human society; the analogy is 
documented not only in more recent ethnography, but is also 
formulated in Bosman’s contemporary account. 225 The lack of 
any organized cult for Mawu and the concentration of ritual 
attention on the lesser gods thus paralleled and reinforced the 
restriction of the king to a nominal or ceremonial role, ap¬ 
proached by his subjects only through the chiefs who func¬ 
tioned as the effective administrators of the kingdom. 
Conversely, the institution of a cult of Mawu in Dahomey was 
an ideological counterpart to the greater concentration of 
effective power in the hands of its kings. 226 

Religious practice on the Slave Coast also gave expression to 
underlying social tensions, especially in the area of gender 
relations. Several European observers noted the prominence of 
women in the local religious cults. In Allada, for example, 
Delbee noted that in every village there were houses in which 
women spent periods of four to six months being instructed in 
religious dances and songs. 227 In Whydah, one of the cere¬ 
monies of the Dangbe cult, performed annually at the time of 
planting, involved the women devotees of the god entering 
households to seize young girls, who were deemed to be pos¬ 
sessed by the deity and likewise lodged in his shrines for several 
months at their families’ expense. 228 Des Marchais also alludes 
to the practice whereby girls were formally ‘married’ to 


224 Cf. Law, ‘My Head Belongs to the King 1 , 410-15. 

225 p or this parallelism see esp. P. Mercier, ‘The Fon of Dahomey*, in Daryll Forde 
(ed,), African Worlds (London, 1954), 210-34; for Bosman’s allusion to it see Description , 
368. 

226 See further, Ch. 7 below. 227 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 448-50. 
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Dangbe, to serve as his devotees. 229 The Dangbe cult appears, 
indeed, to have been a predominantly female affair: the anony¬ 
mous Frenchman observes that the Whydahs dedicated ‘al¬ 
most all’ of their daughters but only ‘some* of their sons to it. 230 
Bosman notes more generally that women, including even 
female slaves, could become priests, and that such female 
priests had to be treated with greater respect by their husbands, 
inverting the normal relations of power within the household: 
‘as all other women are oblig’d to a slavish service to their 
husbands, these on the contrary exert an absolute sway over 
them and their effects, living with them perfectly according to 
their arbitrary will and pleasure’. In consequence, Bosman 
observes, ‘the most sensible Negroes will neither marry a 
priestess, nor easily consent that any of their wives be rais’d to 
that honour’, though in practice they were unable to prevent 
it. 231 Religion evidently provided an arena in which women 
could achieve a standing and influence denied to them in 
secular life. 

Religion also provided means for collective action outside or 
even against existing political institutions. Recent ethno¬ 
graphic literature has drawn attention to a practice whereby 
individuals could bind themselves to mutual co-operation and 
support by taking an oath and drinking a magical potion which 
was believed to cause death if the agreement was broken; this 
was known as ‘drinking vodun' (and also, though misleadingly, 
as the ‘blood pact’). 232 In contemporary accounts of Whydah, 
Barbot in the 1680s describes one version of this ceremony, 
involving the drinking of a mixture of earth with the particip¬ 
ants’ blood, while the anonymous Frenchman in the 1710s 
describes another, in which water was drunk mixed with the 
ashes of a sacrifice to the god Dangbe. 233 Such ritual pacts were 
commonly employed to contract alliances between rulers or 
communities. Dahomian tradition, for example, claims that the 
first king of Dahomey, Dakodonu, was able to establish himself 
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in the area by forming a ‘blood pact’ with a local ruler called 
Gbaguidi; and a contemporary account records that King 
Agaja of Dahomey in 1728 ‘drank the fetish’ with a son of King 
Huffon of Whydah whom he intended to install as king in his 
father’s place, in order to bind him never to make war against 
himself. 234 The pact could also serve as a means of achieving 
co-ordination of action by politically fragmented peoples: 
Norris, for example, noted that the Mahi, north-east of 
Dahomey, although divided into numerous small states were 
nevertheless able to unite for mutual defence (most notably, 
against the aggression of Dahomey itself), and tradition sug¬ 
gests that this unity was achieved through the ceremony of 
‘drinking vodun ’, a special form of which, administered to 
communities through their representatives, existed among the 
Mahi. 235 It could also be used by those seeking to subvert the 
existing political authorities: the Aplogan of Whydah in his 
challenge to King Huffon in the 1710s, for example, is said to 
have bound his supporters to him by ‘drinking together on the 
snake or fetish’. 236 Tradition suggests that the ‘blood pact’ also 
played a role in the consolidation of the new kingdom of 
Dahomey, its kings administering it to their subjects and 
courtiers to secure their loyalty; conversely, the kings of 
Dahomey prohibited their subjects from forming such pacts 
with each other, in order to prevent organization of opposition 
against themselves. 237 

234 Hazoume, Le Pacte de sang, 3-5; AN: c.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 14 Aug. 1728. 
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The Atlantic Slave Trade, I 
The Development of European Enterprise 


The Portuguese, exploring along the coast of West Africa from 
west to east, had reached the Gold Coast, and penetrated as far 
as the River Volta in 1471. They first ventured east of the Volta 
in the following year, 1472, when Fernao do Po discovered the 
offshore island later called after him, Fernando Po. Shortly 
afterwards, voyages by Lopo Gonsalves and Ruy de Sequeira 
reached further east, to the coast of modern Gabon, de Sequeira 
also discovering the islands of Sao Tome and Principe. 1 On 
their way east, these captains presumably explored the inter¬ 
vening coast also, and Ruy de Sequeira is credited by a 
chronicler of the following century with having discovered the 
kingdom of Benin. 2 From the 1480s onwards, the Portuguese 
began trading with Benin, purchasing principally slaves, pep¬ 
per, ivory, the gemstones used for bead-making called ‘akori’, 
and locally made cotton cloth. 3 The slaves were initially 
wanted principally for re-sale on the Gold Coast in exchange 
for gold, and for use on Sao Tome and the other Portuguese 
islands, but later also for the trans-Atlantic trade to Brazil and 
the Spanish American colonies. The ‘akori’ and cloth were also 
re-sold on the Gold Coast. 

The section of the coast west of Benin, later known as the 
Slave Coast, was at first relatively neglected. At the eastern end 
of the Slave Coast, the Portuguese explored the Lagos channel, 
and established contact through it with the Yoruba kingdom of 
Ijebu to the north-east, from which they were purchasing slaves 

1 J. Bouchaud, ‘Les Portugaisdans la Baic de Biaf'ra au xvi'' siccle’, Africa , 16(194(1), 
a 18. 

1 Antonio Galvao, Tratado dos Descohrimentos (first published 1563: 3rd edn., Porto, 
1944), 129; cf. Ryder, Benin and the European. t, 24. 

1 Ryder, Benin and the Europeans, 26-75, 
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and ivory by the 1500s. 4 But this trade at Lagos was probably 
not sustained for long: although Ijebu commodities (including 
cotton cloth as well as slaves and ivory) continued to reach 
Portuguese hands subsequently, they were probably normally 
obtained through Benin rather than directly from Ijebu. 5 The 
first suggestion of a revived interest in the coast west of Benin 
was in 1530, when it was reported that unlicensed merchants 
were purchasing ‘akori’ stones, in breach of the royal monopoly 
then claimed over the Benin trade, at the Rio da Gaia (Mahin 
River), between Benin and Lagos, and it was feared that these 
interlopers might take the stones directly along the coast to 
exchange them for gold at the River Volta. To pre-empt any 
such diversion of gold supplies, the royal factor on Sao Tome 
recommended an official expedition to explore commercial 
prospects at the Volta. 6 Presumably as a result, trade at the 
Volta itself began soon after, an account written c. 1536 noting 
that cotton cloth, ivory, and animals such as monkeys and 
parrots were purchased there. 7 Down to this time, however, as 
far as the evidence goes, there had still been no attempt to trade 
at any point on the coast between the Volta and Lagos. 

The reasons for this early neglect of the Slave Coast are clear 
enough. This section of the coast lacked any natural harbours 
to encourage ships to stop: as an early Portuguese account 
observed, it was ‘composed entirely of beach’. 8 The only outlet 
from the coastal lagoons into the sea between the Volta and 
Lagos (at least in recent times) was the mouth of the River 
Mono near Great Popo, and that (like those at the Volta and 
Lagos) was obstructed by a bar which made the entrance 
difficult for any but small vessels. All along the Slave Coast, 


4 Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Esmeralda de Situ Orbis (trans. George H. T. Kimble, 
London, 1937), 123-4. 

3 Gf. Robin Law, ‘Early European Sources Relating to the Kingdom of Ijebu {1500- 
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7 Les Voyages avanturaux de Ian Alfonce (Poitiers, 1559), translated in P. E. H. Hair, 
‘Some Minor Sources for Guinea, 1319-1359: Enciso and Alfonce/Fonteneau’, HA 3 
(1976), 28. 

8 Pacheco Pereira, Esmeratdo de Situ Orbis , 123; cf. also J. D. Fage, ‘A Commentary on 
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landing was hazardous because of heavy surf, and the dangers 
compounded by the existence of a sand bar running parallel to 
the beach. Even in the seventeenth century, when a regular 
trade had developed with the kingdoms of Allada and Whydah, 
the landing at these places was regarded as ‘more dangerous 
than any other place in the whole of Guinea’. 9 Because of these 
difficulties, moreover, as was noted in a previous chapter, the 
indigenous inhabitants, although they used canoes to navigate 
the inland lagoons and rivers, never themselves ventured on to 
the sea, so that there was no possibility of contact unless the 
Europeans themselves landed. For the first eighty years of 
Portuguese enterprise in the area, the Slave Coast people 
therefore remained still largely isolated from outside contact. 
Trade there developed only during the second half of the 
sixteenth century. 


European Trade at Allada, c.1560-1670 

The first recorded Portuguese attempt to trade on the coast 
between the Volta and Lagos occurred in 1553, when because 
of disputes with Benin the Portuguese authorities imposed a 
temporary embargo on the trade there, and the Sao Tome 
merchants began exploring alternative supplies of slaves in 
adjacent areas. To the west of Benin, they not only re¬ 
established trade with Ijebu through the Lagos channel, but 
also investigated ‘[a] river which is called the Papoues 
[Popos]’, referring evidently to the mouth of the Mono at Great 
Popo, commonly called the ‘River of the Popos’ in later Por¬ 
tuguese sources. At Popo, it was reported that ‘through the bad 
management of those who were there nothing was achieved’. 10 
Despite this initial failure, however, the Portuguese evidently 
went on to develop commercial relations both with Popo and 
with the more important kingdom of Allada to the east. Slaves 
designated by the ethnonyms ‘Arada’ or ‘Arara’, both appar¬ 
ently indicating origin from Allada or its general region, are 

9 Barbot, ‘Description’, ii. 7; for the dangers oflanding at Whydah, cf. e.g. Bosnian, 
Description , 337; Smith, New Voyage , 166. 

10 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaries ii, no. 97: Jacomc Leite, Sao Tome, 8 Aug. 1553; cf. 
Ryder, Benin and the Europeans , 74. 
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documented in South America from the 1560s onwards, and 
were probably obtained directly from Allada rather than 
through intermediaries elsewhere on the coast. 11 Direct contact 
with Allada is at any rate suggested by its appearance, as 
‘Costadarida’ or ‘Coast of Allada’, on a Portuguese map of 
1570. 12 The Portuguese were certainly trading at Allada by 
1590, when the English trader James Welsh captured and 
destroyed a Portuguese ship lying there: probably this ship was 
trading for slaves, although when captured it was found to have 
only provisions (palm oil and yams) on board, and its crew 
offered ivory (and also bullocks) in an unsuccessful attempt to 
ransom it. 13 

A regular and substantial trade with Allada had clearly 
developed by 1602, when the Dutch writer De Marees reported 
that the ‘Rio de Ardra’, or ‘River of Allada’, was ‘much 
navigated by the Portuguese’, who bought ‘many slaves’ there 
for use in the sugar plantations of Sao Tome and Brazil, as well 
as gemstones (i.e. ‘akori’) for re-sale on the Gold Coast, and 
apparently also ivory. De Marees also notes that there were 
Portuguese merchants resident in Allada for the purpose of this 
trade. 14 The reference here to a ‘river’ at Allada is puzzling, but 
may allude to a second outlet between the coastal lagoons and 
the sea (perhaps in the vicinity of modern Cotonou) which has 
subsequently disappeared through silting. 15 Portuguese 
sources confirm the importance of the Allada trade a little later. 
A report of 1620, for example, includes the king of Allada, 
together with those of Benin, Ijebu, and Calabar, among those 
considered ‘friends’ of the Portuguese and with whom trade 
was conducted from the island of Sao Tome, stating that one or 
two ships went to Allada each year, to purchase not only slaves, 
but also ivory, cotton cloth, and provisions such as palm oil and 
yams; and a document of 1623 also mentions Allada, along with 
Calabar and Angola, as a place from which slaves were 


11 Frederick P. Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru 1524-1650 (Stanford, 1974), 
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imported into the Americas. 10 Another Portuguese document 
of 1607 refers to trade not only at Popo and Allada, but also at a 
third port in the region, called ‘Faloim’; and what seems to be 
the same name also appears in a report of the 1620s, in the form 
‘Fulao’, as that of a place of trade on the coast between Popo 
and Allada. 17 From this location, it is presumably to be identi¬ 
fied with Glehue, the port of the kingdom of VVhvdah, the 
name ‘Fulao’ representing probably Hula, that of the ethnic 
group to which the people of Glehue belonged. 18 Allada, 
however, was clearly the most important of the three Slave 
Coast ports at this period: the 1607 report estimates that Allada 
could import annually goods to the value of 800 milreis (equi¬ 
valent to about £600 sterling), while the trade of Popo was 
worth 400 and that of‘Faloim’ only 200 milreis. 

The dominance of the Portuguese in the West African trade 
was challenged by the Dutch from the 1590s onwards, 
culminating in the Dutch conquest of the Portuguese head¬ 
quarters at Elmina on the Gold Coast in 1637. At first, 
however, the Dutch did not seek to become involved in the 
trade in slaves, and the Slave Coast was therefore not an area of 
great interest to them. De Marces in 1602, for example, ob¬ 
served that the rivers of Volta, Allada, and Lagos were ‘not 
visited’ by the Dutch, since they had nothing of value to offer 
except a small amount of ivory, which was ‘not worth the 
trouble’ of the dangerous landing through the surf. 19 A Dutch 
ship is recorded to have called at Allada in 1622, and was 
invited by the inhabitants to trade there, but declined in the 
belief that the Allada people were cannibals. 20 The initial 
impact of the Dutch on the trade of Allada was, in fact, 
essentially destructive, since they launched a war of piracy 
against Portuguese shipping involved in it. Already in 1603 a 
passing Dutch vessel attacked a Portuguese ship lying at 
Allada, but was beaten off after a two-hour battle. 21 A Portu- 

Hi Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , vi, no. 138: Rela<;ao de Garcia Mendcs Castclo 
Branco, 1620; vii, no. 39: Decree of Council of State, Lisbon. 27 June 1623. 
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guese document of 1620 complains that the Dutch were in the 
habit of lurking off Cape Lopo Gonsalves (in modern Gabon) 
to intercept Portuguese ships sailing to Sao Tome from Allada, 
Benin, and other places on the mainland, to seize their cargoes 
of slaves, ivory, and cotton cloth. 22 In 1625 the Dutch are 
recorded to have taken two Portuguese ships at Allada and at 
the neighbouring port of ‘Fulao’ (i.e. Glehue); and another 
Portuguese ship bound for Allada was intercepted by them in 
1627. 23 

The disinterest of the Dutch in the Atlantic slave trade 
ended, however, with their occupation of Pernambuco in Brazil 
(1630—54) and of the island of Sao Tome (1641-8), with their 
slave-manned sugar plantations; Even after the recovery of 
these places by the Portuguese, the Dutch interest in slave¬ 
trading was sustained by the development of alternative trans- 
Atlantic markets through the spread of sugar cultivation into 
non-Portuguese (especially French and English) colonies in the 
Caribbean and by their securing of the contract ( asiento ) for the 
supply of slaves to Spanish America in 1662. The Dutch West 
India Company began purchasing slaves in Africa for the 
Brazil market in 1635. 24 Among the areas to which it looked for 
slaves was the Slave Coast. Already at the beginning of 1636 the 
Portuguese Governor of Sao Tome was complaining that ‘rebel 
enemies’ (i.e. the Dutch) were drawing ‘great profits’ from the 
trade of Allada, Calabar, and other ports in the region, and in 
October 1638 he reported more specifically that the Dutch had 
during the course of that year purchased 2,400 slaves for 
Pernambuco, as well as a great amount of ivory, from the 
trading places at Allada, Benin, Warri, Calabar, and Camer¬ 
oon. 25 In 1638 the West India Company identified Allada, 
together with Calabar and Angola, as places where lodges 
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should be established for the slave trade, but in the event no 
permanent lodge was established on-shore in Allada, the trade 
being conducted instead from a ship moored permanently off 
the coast. 26 In 1643, following complaints of non-delivery of 
slaves promised (and paid for), the trading post at Allada was 
discontinued. 27 The trade itself, however, was not abandoned: 
in 1644 the West India Company instructed its Director- 
General at Elmina on the Gold Coast to remain on good terms 
with the king of Allada, in order to prevent the re-establishment 
of Portuguese influence there. 28 The extant records of the 
Dutch headquarters at Elmina for 1645-7 record regular voy¬ 
ages to Allada, by small yachts plying along the coast from 
Elmina as well as by larger ships, to purchase principally slaves 
but also Allada cloths, which were still in demand on the Gold 
Coast. 29 Later in the 1640s, a trading lodge was again estab¬ 
lished in Allada, but it was again abandoned in 1653. 30 In 1659, 
however, the Company’s Director-General recommended the 
placing of an agent in Allada, and a lodge had again been 
established there by the following year, 1660. 31 This time, the 
Dutch lodge was to have a continuous existence for over thirty 
years, until it was destroyed in a local war in 1692. 

Some details of early Dutch trade in Allada are given in the 
work of Dapper, which although published in 1668 appears to 
relate in the case of Allada to the 1640s or early 1650s. 32 The 
Dutch are described as driving ‘a great trade’ in Allada, mainly 
in slaves but also in Allada cloths and ‘akori’ for re-sale on the 
Gold Coast. The Dutch did not, however, entirely monopolize 
the Allada trade, since Dapper at one point alludes to the 
Portuguese as well as the Dutch as buying slaves there. The 
West India Company’s lodge at this period, according to 
Dapper, was located at a place in the south-east of the Allada 
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kingdom, called ‘Ba’, probably to be identified with Apa. 33 
Somewhat contradictorily, however, he also states that the 
Dutch traded principally at a different place further west, a 
coastal village called ‘Little Allada’ (as distinct from ‘Great 
Allada’, the royal capital, situated inland), south-west ofjakin 
(modern Godomey): presumably, the trade was in a state of 
transition, involving the relocation of its principal market. 
When a Dutch lodge was again established in Allada after 
1659, in fact, it was now located close to Jakin, at a village 
known to Europeans as ‘Offra’ (or in Dutch, more usually 
‘Offer’), i.e. Pla, another version of the ethnonym Hula. 34 

Despite Dapper’s evidence for the persistence of Portuguese 
trade at Allada in the 1640s or 1650s, the Portuguese appear 
soon after to have withdrawn from the trade altogether. Under 
a truce agreed in 1641 (confirmed by a formal treaty of peace in 
1661) the Portuguese had recognized Dutch control over their 
former West African possessions, and the Dutch interpreted 
these agreements as prohibiting Portuguese trade along the 
entire coast east as far as Benin. 35 On the Slave Coast, the 
Dutch were at least initially able to enforce this exclusion of 
the Portuguese. In 1663 they boasted that they had ‘conquered’ 
the Portuguese in Allada, and in 1670 the king of Allada like¬ 
wise described the Portuguese as having ‘withdrawn from his 
country . . . because of the Dutch’, leaving ‘the entire trade’ to 
the latter. 36 After Dapper’s account, there is no clear evidence 
of any Portuguese trade on the Slave Coast until the 1680s. 
Despite their eclipse, however, Portuguese remained the 


33 For Dutch trade at Apa at this period, cf. the accounts of the purchase of doth in 
‘Arder [Allada], Appa & Arboo [Arbo, in Benin]’ in Apr .-Sept. 1653, in ‘Aenwysingde 
van diversche Beschryvingen’, 28-30. The name ‘Ba’ might alternatively, however, 
represent Ba, a dan of fishermen which originally lived in Godomey (Jakin) but 
subsequently migrated east with the founders of Porto-Novo: cf. G. I. Bourgoignie, Les 
Hommes de I’eau: Ethno-ecologie du Dahomey iacustre (Paris, 1973), 54-9. Dapper's ‘Ba* is 
located to the south of the lagoon, and cannot therefore be Porto-Novo which is on the 
north bank (and was in any case probably not founded until the 18th century), but it 
might be some other settlement of the Ba clan. 

34 On the name and location of OfTra, see further Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism’, 
353 - 5 - 

35 Verger, Flux et reflux , 40-2. 

36 PRO: co.1/17, Captain Stewart, Allada, 18 Sept. 1663, in ‘An Extract of Letters 
from Cormantine and other Places in Africa’; ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, 

525-6- 
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language of trade in Allada, which the Dutch and other Euro¬ 
peans trading thefe were obliged to use. 37 

The Dutch monopoly of the Allada trade was in turn 
threatened during the 1650s and 1660s by rivalry from other 
European nations. In 1658 the king of Allada himself sent an 
embassy to Spain requesting principally the sending of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries, but also, the establishment of commercial 
relations; but although the Spanish in response did send a party 
of missionaries to Allada in 1660, nothing seems to have been 
done about developing any trade. 38 Some interest was also 
shown in the Allada trade at this period by the short-lived 
Swedish African Company (1649-63) and by the Danish Afri¬ 
can Company (formed in 1659). Both of these companies were 
primarily interested in obtaining gold from the Gold Coast, 
rather than in the Atlantic slave trade, but they looked to 
Allada for the purchase of slaves for local use on the Gold 
Coast, and also for commodities such as cloth which could be 
exchanged for gold there. The Swedish Company occasionally 
sent ships to trade at Allada during the 1650s, to purchase 
slaves and Allada cloth. 39 Of the Danish Company’s activities 
less is known, but it appears to have employed slaves from 
Allada in its fort at Frederiksborg on the Gold Coast during the 
1660s. 40 In 1663, however, the Dutch claimed to have ‘turned 
out’ both the Swedes and the Danes, as well as the Portuguese, 
from Allada, and the king of Allada in 1670 described the 
Swedes and Danes, as well as the Portuguese and Spanish, as 
having lapsed from the trade there. 41 

Of greater long-term significance was the challenge of the 
English and French, seeking slaves for their own Caribbean 


17 For the Dutch use of Portuguese in Allada, see Leers, Pertinente Beschryvinge, 308; 
cf. also Dclbce, ‘Journal’, 395, 398-9, 405, 430. 

30 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , xii, no, 70: Council General of the Indies, Madrid, 
to Office of Trade, Seville, 1 Oct. 1658; cf. ibid. no. 95: King Philip IV of Spain to 
Tojonu King of Allada, 28 June 1659. 

39 Gyorgy Novaky, Handelskompanier och Kompanihandel: Svenska Afrikakompaniet 1643- 
1663 (Uppsala, 1990), 105-6, 134, 184, 253. 

40 Muller, who was the Danish Company’s chaplain at Frederiksborg in 1662-9, 
mentions slaves from Allada, who were presumably in the Company's service: Jones, 
German Sources, 210-11,222. He also alludes to the importation of cloth and ‘akori’ from 
Allada, but it is not specified that these were imported by the Danes: ibid. 204, 228. 

41 PRO: co. i/i 7, Captain Stewart. Allada, 18 Sept. 1663;‘Suite du journal du Sieur 
Delbee’, 526. 
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sugar plantations. As early as 1653/4 an English ship pur¬ 
chased a cargo of 170 slaves at Allada, but this appears to have 
been an isolated venture. 42 In 1661, when the English trade 
with Africa was in the hands of the East India Company, the 
Company’s factors at Cormantine on the Gold Coast requested 
its permission to purchase slaves from Allada for their local use, 
but this was refused. 43 A more sustained English threat materi¬ 
alized with the formation of the Company of Royal Adven¬ 
turers Trading into Africa in 1663. One of the first acts of the 
new Company, early in 1663, was to equip a ship to buy 900 
slaves in Allada, and to carry presents for ‘the King and Prince 
[i.e. heir apparent]’ of Allada, consisting of two horses and two 
dogs, two gilt chairs and two pairs of pistols. 44 Whether this 
ship actually reached Allada is not recorded, but in September 
1663 an English captain called Stewart did arrive at Allada, 
and eventually (after eleven days’ delay), despite the protests of 
the Dutch, secured admission to the trade there. 45 Either then 
or soon after, the Company of Adventurers established a 
permanent factory in Allada, alongside the existing Dutch 
factory at Offra. 46 In 1665 the Company attempted to consolid¬ 
ate its relations with Allada by sending its king a further gift, an 
elaborately ornamented brass crown, but the ship on which it 
was despatched was intercepted by the Dutch (and the crown 
in consequence is now preserved in the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam). 47 Within a few years, however, the English effort 
at Allada, like those of the Swedes and Danes earlier, had 
petered out. In 1670, although the English factory at Offra was 
still in place, the king of Allada complained that the English 
had neglected his country during the previous year, leaving the 
Dutch once more with an effective monopoly of the trade. 48 By 
then, indeed, the Company of Adventurers was in severe fin¬ 
ancial difficulties, which led to its bankruptcy and replacement 

42 Wigboldus, Trade and Agriculture’, 321. 

13 Margaret Makepeace, ‘English Traders on the Guinea Coast, 1657-1668: An 
Analysis of the East India Company Archive’, HA 16 (1989), 239. 

44 PRO: t. 70/1222, Calculation of the Cost of the Ship Zebuion and her Cargo, Feb. 
1663. 

43 PRO: co. 1 /17, Captain Stewart, Allada, 18 Sept. 1663. 

46 PRO: co.1/19, ‘A Breife Narrative of the Trade and Present Condition of the 
Company of Royall Adventurers of England trading into Africa’, ?i664- 

47 Van Dantzig, Les Hollandais , 68. 48 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 407. 
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by the Royal African Company in 1672. The factory at Offra 
apparently survived to be inherited by the new company, since 
it is listed in a document setting out the possessions of the 
Royal African Company in 1672, 49 but it was apparently 
abandoned soon after. In 1674, however, the Royal African 
Company instructed its Agent-General at Cape Coast Castle, 
its headquarters on the Gold Coast, ‘to send some ffactors and 
settle Ardra [Allada]’, and the factory at Offra was re¬ 
occupied. 50 

In the meantime, the French also had entered the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade, with the formation of their own West 
Indies Company (Compagnie des Indes Occidentales) in 1664. 
In 1665 the Company contracted with Henri Carolof (formerly 
in the service, successively, of the Dutch, Swedish, and Danish 
Companies) to supply slaves; but although Carolof had traded 
in Allada earlier, probably in Dutch service, 51 this first contract 
specified that he would get the slaves from south of the Equator, 
from Loango, Congo, and Angola. The first indication of 
French interest in Allada was in October 1665, when the 
Governor of Cayenne, De la Barre, on his way back to America, 
was instructed by the Company to sail along ‘the Gold Coast, 
Ardres [Allada] and other [coasts] of Guinea ... to establish 
factories and storehouses for the Company, in order to trade 
various goods there, and ... to this end to make treaties with 
the sovereigns and peoples of the said countries’. 52 It appears 
that either De la Barre or some other French party did make 
contact with Allada, though nothing was done immediately to 
establish the projected factory: the king of Allada in 1670 
complained that ‘the Frenchmen who had come there in the 
past had not been very rigorous in what they said and prom¬ 
ised’. 53 In November 1669, however, the West Indies Company 
did send out two ships, accompanied by Carolof as agent (and 
with Delbee among its officers), to go to Allada to buy slaves 
and establish a factory, taking with them a gilded wheeled 

49 PRO: co.268/1, ‘Accompt of the Limits and Trade of the African Company’, 

? j 672. 

50 PRO: t. 70/76, Minutes of Court of Assistants, 10 Sept. 1674. 

51 Cf. Delbee, Journal’, 387. 

52 Abdoulaye Ly, La Compagnie du Senegal (Dakar, 1958), 94-6. 

53 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 407. 
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carriage as a present for the king. Arriving at Allada in January 
1670, the French party obtained permission from the king, 
despite the hostility of the Dutch, to establish a factory at Offra, 
and the two French ships eventually departed with cargoes 
amounting together to nearly 1,000 slaves. 54 Following dis¬ 
putes over precedence between the Dutch and French factors at 
Offra, the king of Allada sent one of his Portuguese-speaking 
interpreters, called Matteo Lopes, on an embassy to France, to 
assure the French of favourable treatment. Lopes negotiated an 
agreement with the West Indies Company, granting conces¬ 
sions over trading practices in return for a French undertaking 
to trade only at Allada. 55 In the following year, 1671, however, 
the French transferred their factory from Allada to the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom ofWhydah, thus inaugurating a new phase in 
the history of European trade on the Slave Coast. 


European Trade at Whydah, 1671-1727 

As was noted earlier, the Portuguese had done some trade at 
Glehue, the port of the kingdom ofWhydah (which was known 
to them as ‘Fulao’), in the early seventeenth century, but the 
Dutch and English subsequently appear to have concentrated 
their attention upon Allada, there being no reference in the 
contemporary documentation to trade at ‘Fulao’ after the 
1620s. In 1671, however, when the French ship bringing back 
the ambassador Matteo Lopes, again accompanied by Henri 
Carolof as agent, arrived on the Slave Coast, it called at 
Whydah on its way to Allada, and was invited by the king of 
Whydah to trade there. Arrived at Allada, Carolof found the 
coastal area of the kingdom in rebellion, and the supply of 
slaves to Offra consequently disrupted. In addition, Carolof 
and Lopes quarrelled, and the latter used his influence at the 
Allada court to undermine the French interest. Unable to 
obtain an audience with the king of Allada, Carolof decided to 
transfer the French lodge from Offra west to Whydah, where it 
was re-established in the coastal village of Glehue. The king of 


54 Ibid, passim. 

55 ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, passim. 
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Allada, far from opposing the move, diverted his own supplies 
of slaves for sale through Whydah, as a means of by-passing his 
rebellious subjects at Offra. 5(j 

Although the French West Indies Company was liquidated 
in 1674, its factory at Whydah survived, passing successively 
into the possession of the- Senegal Company (Compagnie du 
Senegal) and then the Guinea Company (Compagnie de 
Guinee), formed in 1685. The French establishment at 
Whydah, and the consequent diversion of trade from Offra, 
posed a serious threat to the interests of the English and Dutch 
who were still trading at the latter place. In 1674 the English 
Royal African Company instructed its Agent-General on the 
Gold Coast ‘to bring off the French factory at Juida [Whydah]’, 
but this was not in the event effected. 57 In the long run, unable 
to beat the French, the English opted rather to join them. By 
1681 English interlopers (i.e. private traders breaching the 
monopoly legally enjoyed by the Royal African Company) 
were already frequenting Whydah in some numbers, and in 
December of that year one of them, Petley Wyburne, estab¬ 
lished a permanent factory there, alongside the French factory 
in the coastal village of Glehue. 58 The Royal African Company 
itself began trading at Whydah during 1681, and established a 
factory there, despite the protests of the Governor of Offra, in 
1682. 59 Initially, factories were maintained at both Whydah 
and Offra, but in or after 1683 the Offra factory was aban¬ 
doned, and the Company’s activities concentrated wholly at 
Whydah. The Company’s factory in Whydah was at first 
located at the capital Savi, but subsequently (perhaps in 1684) 

56 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133-4. 

57 PRO: t. 70/76, Minutes of Court of Assistants, 23 Apr. 1674. 

M Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, OfTra, 4 Dec. 1681 . For the location ofWyburne’s 
factory at Glehue, cf. c.746; Timothy Armitagc, Whydah, 19 Oct. 1682. In 1684 the 
Company obtained an order of the Privy Council requiring Wyburne to leave Whydah, 
and he was arrested and returned home in 1686: PRO: t. 70/169, Order for Bill 
requiring Wyburnc’s return, 8 Aug. 1684; 1.70/11, Henry Nurse et al.> Cabo Corso 
Castle, 19 Mar. 1685/6; T.70/12, Edwyn Steede and Stephen Gascoigne, Barbados, 
27 Apr. 1686. He was, however, then appointed the Company's own factor at Whydah 
in 1687. 

59 PRO: T.70/1, William Cross, OfTra, 13 June 1681; Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, 
Glehue, 24 May 1681; William Cross, OfTra, 18 Aug. 1681; John Thorne, OfTra, 
19 Aug. 1681 and 4 Dec. 1681; c.746: John Winder, 23 Mar. 1682; Andrew Crosbie, 
Whydah, 1 Sept. 1682; Timothy Armitage, Whydah, 24 Oct. 1682; Accounts of John 
Winder, Whydah, July-Oct. 1682. 
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was removed to Glehue. 60 A subsidiary factory was, however, 
re-established in Savi a few years afterwards. 61 The Company’s 
main factory at Glehue was later fortified, and became known 
in the eighteenth century as ‘William’s [i.e. King William 
Ill’s] Fort’. 

Following the removal of the English as well as the French to 
Whydah, the Dutch also began to consider establishing a lodge 
there. In 1682 the West India Company instructed its factor at 
Offra to investigate the advisability of settling a lodge in 
Whydah, and in 1685 to threaten the Governor of OfFra with 
such a move if his behaviour was not sufficiently co-operative; 
but in 1686 it was concluded that a lodge at Whydah was 
unnecessary since the existing one at Offra was still capable of 
despatching quickly all the Dutch ships currently trading in the 
area. 62 In 1687, further difficulties in relations with the ruler of 
Offia revived the project of establishing a factor in Whydah, 
and the Dutch factor at Offra even negotiated with the king of 
Whydah to take over an existing building formerly occupied by 
an English interloper there, although nothing seems to have 
been done to put this into effect. 63 In 1690, after a local dispute 
at Offra had led to the murder of their factor there, the Dutch 
were again reported to be ‘settling] at Whydah’, 64 but in the 
event they remained at Offra until their factory there was 
destroyed two years later. 

The reasons for the preference given to Whydah over Offra 


60 In 1682 the Company’s factory was evidently located at Savi, but by 1685 it was at 
Glehue: Celestin de Bruxelles, Whydah, 2 Nov. 1682, in ‘Documenta ad Historiam 
Missionis Guineae Spectantia’, Analecta Qrdinis Minorum Capuccinorum , 21 (1915), 358; 
Rawiinson c.746: Timothy Armitage, Whydah, 19 Oct. 1682; but cf. c.745: John 
Carter, Whydah, 19 Sept, 1685. The move may have occurred in 1684, when the 
Company’s factor reported that he was "building an house’: PRO, T.70/U, John 
Garter, Whydah, 11 Dec. 1684, 

61 The Company’s factor reported that he was "building a house at the King’s Town’ 
in 1686: Rawiinson c.745, John Garter, Whydah, 22 Nov, 1686. This Savi factory may 
have been not completed or abandoned, since there is no hint of its existence in Phillips’ 
‘Journal’ of his visit to Whydah in 1694. The Company again had a factory there, 
however, by the early 18th century: e.g. Des Marchais, ‘Journal*, 29. 

62 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 14-15: instructions for Martin Witte, 3 July 1682, 
and for William De La Palma, 8 Dec, 1685; no, 16: Isaac Van HoolwerfT, Oflra, 8 Nov. 
1686. 

Ibid. nos. 18 and 20: Isaac Van HoolwerfT, Oflra, 31 Jan, and 5 Sept. 1687. 

64 PRO: T.70/1 1, Samuel Humfreys, Richard Wight and Robert Elwcs, Cape Coast 
Castle, 20 Nov, 1690. 
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by European traders in this period are not altogether clear, The 
interruption of supplies of slaves to Offra which prompted the 
original French establishment in Whydah in 1671 proved only 
temporary, and slaves were normally flowing freely to Offra as 
well as to Whydah for most of the 1670s and 1680s. Slaves also 
appear to have been no cheaper at Whydah than at Offra. 65 As 
will be shown in the following chapter, however, the level of 
‘customs’ (payments for permission to trade) levied at Whydah 
was significantly lower than in Allada. Inconvenience and 
expense were also incurred by European traders in Allada 
through the location of the royal capital some distance inland, 
and the necessity to travel there for the payment of ‘customs’ 
and negotiation of prices with the king, whereas in Whydah the 
king resided only six miles from the shore. 66 

In the complex competition for trade which thus emerged in 
the 1680s, between Offra and Whydah as well as among the 
Dutch, French, and English, it was Whydah and the English 
who emerged as victors. At Whydah, the trade of the French 
went into decline in the 1680s, and effectively ceased altogether 
in the early 1690s. In 1688 it was reckoned that they purchased 
only 600-700 slaves a year from Whydah, and in May 1692 it 
was reported that no French ships at all had called there for two 
years. 67 The English trade at Whydah, on the other hand, 
expanded substantially, and soon far exceeded that of the 
Dutch at Offra. Already in 1686, the Dutch factor at Offra 


65 In 1683, indeed, prices at Whydah were reported to have been raised 25% above 
those at Offra, but this differential was presumably only temporary: Rawlinson 0,746, 
John Thorne, Offra, 26 Jan. 1683. 

66 In 1683 the English Company’s factor in Whydah claimed that the cost of 
carrying goods from the shore to its factory was lower in Offra than in Whydah, but this 
was presumably true only as long as the Whydah factory was at Savi rather than at the 
coastal village ofGlehue: 0,746, John Winder, Whydah, 15 Mar. 1683. Allada, the 
actual trade (as opposed to the negotiation of prices and payment of customs) was 
normally done at the coastal port of Offra (and later Jakin), but in 1647 and again in 
1718 the king of Allada threatened to oblige Europeans to do their trade at his capital, 
provoking the comment on the second occasion that this would force them ‘to pay three 
times the common carriage of their goods, besides the palpable hazard of loseing half by 
the way’: Ratelband, Vijf Dagregistm, 288 (3 Jan. 1647); PRO: T.70/1475, William 
Baiilie, Savi, 30 Apr. 1718. Note also the demand of the French in 1698, recorded later 
in this chapter, that the king of Allada should move his residence to the coast, in order 
to reduce transport costs. 

67 Du Casse, ‘Relation du Voyage de Guynec’, 14; Rawlinson c.747: Edward 
Jacklin, Whydah, 20 May 1692. 
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reported that the Royal African Company and English inter¬ 
lopers at Whydah were doing ‘at least four times as much trade’ 
as the Dutch at Offra. In 1688 a French officer estimated that 
the English were purchasing 14,000-15,000 slaves annually 
from Whydah while the Dutch were taking only 4,000—5,000 
from Offra, and although these figures (as will be seen in the 
following chapter) are certainly grossly exaggerated, the relat¬ 
ive size attributed to the English and Dutch trade is plausible 
enough. 68 After 1688, moreover, the trade of the Dutch at Offra 
also went into decline, with the West India Company sending 
no ships at all there between October 1688 and January 1690. 69 
Whydah had thus, in the space of twenty years, virtually 
eliminated the competition of its older-established rival in the 
Atlantic trade. 

The trade at Offra was finally brought to a complete end, and 
the position of both the Dutch and the French further under¬ 
mined, as a side-effect of local political developments. Around 
the beginning of 1692 the king of Allada called in a mercenary 
army from Little Popo, on the western Slave Coast, to attack 
first Offra, which was again in rebellion against him, and 
subsequently Whydah. Offra was totally destroyed, and with it 
the Dutch lodge there, its factor taking refuge in Whydah. The 
West India Company authorities at Elmina initially decided to 
re-establish their lodge in Whydah, but the invasion of 
Whydah itself by the Little Popo forces made this impractic¬ 
able, and at the end of 1692 the Company’s employees and a 
part of its effects were evacuated. 70 A Dutch presence was 
maintained in Whydah thereafter, in the form of a settlement at 
Glehue of Africans from Elmina, presumably former employees 
of the Dutch lodge, who assisted Dutch ships, but the trade of 
the Dutch was now inconsiderable: it was noted in 1694 that 
the West India Company ‘seldom order their ships for slaves’, 
but concentrated their activities on the Gold Coast, the only 
Dutch trade at Whydah being by interlopers who, although 


68 Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 14-15; van Dantzig, TkeDutck, no. 16: Isaac Van HoolwerfF, 
Offra, 8 Nov. 1686. 

m Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 26-7: Isaac Van HoolwerfF, Offra, 26 Jan. 1690; cf. 
also no. 28: id., 28 May 1690. 

70 Ibid. nos. 74-5, 77: Resolutions of Director-General and Council, Elmina, 31 
May and 16 Sept. 1692, 19 Jan. 1693. 
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also trading principally for gold, were in the habit of proceeding 
to Whydah to dispose of unsold goods in exchange for slaves. 71 
The French factory at Glehue was apparently also destroyed in 
the war of 1692. 72 The French factors wished to follow the 
Dutch example and withdraw from Whydah, but were pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the king. 73 In 1694, although there 
were still two French factors in Whydah, now living at the 
capital Savi rather than at Glehue, it was reported that no 
French ship had called there for three or four years, and the 
factors were dependent on the king of Whydah for their subsis¬ 
tence. 74 These surviving Frenchmen presumably either died or 
departed soon afterwards, and the French presence in Whydah 
lapsed altogether. 

The English monopoly of the Whydah trade, however, was 
neither altogether absolute nor very long-lived. Although the 
trade of the Dutch and French had gone into temporary eclipse, 
the English faced some competition from other European 
nations at this period, notably from the short-lived Branden¬ 
burg African Company (1682-1716) and from an equally 
ephemeral revival of interest in the Slave Coast by the Danish 
African Company, which was now seeking to become involved 
in the trans-Atlantic slave trade. The Brandenburg Company 
had already sent a ship to buy 600 slaves at Allada in 1682, and 
subsequent slaving voyages to Whydah are documented for 
example in 1688, two in 1693, and others in 1694 and 1698. 75 
One account asserts that the Brandenburgers established a 
factory in Whydah in 1684, but this is uncorroborated and 
perhaps spurious. 76 The Brandenburgers are still mentioned as 


71 Phillips, ‘Journal*, 228, 

72 It is said to have been burned down by ‘the blacks of Popo* some years before 
1701: ‘Relation du voyage d’Issyny fait en 1701 par le Chevalier Damon’, in Roussier, 
L’etablissement d'Issiny, 106. 

7:i Rawlinson 0,746: Edward Jacklin, Whydah, 25 Dec, 1692, 

74 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 222. 

75 Jones, Brandenburg Sources , no. 3: Instructions for Mattheus dc Voss, 17 May 1682; 
no, 68: Hoofman Friedson, Whydah, 21 June 1688; no. 79: Journal of Oettingcr, 
to Mar,~4 Apr, 1693 fpp, 189-96]; no. 89: Report of 7 Dec. 1698; Rawlinson 0.747; 
Francis Smith, Whydah, 20 Sept. 1693; Josiah Pearson, 3 Apr. 1694. Cf. also Bosnian, 
Description, 374, 

76 Barbot, Description , 453; cf. Jones, Brandenburg Sources , 190, n. 35, who suggests that 
this may be a misprint for ‘1694*. There was a ‘Brandenburgers’ shelter’ at Whydah in 
c, 1698, but this does not seem to have been a permanently organized lodge, since it was 
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trading at Whydah in 1704, but evidently lapsed from the trade 
there soon afterwards. 77 The Danish Company had also en¬ 
tered the trade by 1694, when two Danish ships are recorded to 
have obtained cargoes of slaves at Whydah, although they were 
then taken by pirates on their voyage to the West Indies; 
another Danish ship is documented in 1698 purchasing 
slaves on the western Slave Coast, at Little Popo. 78 Later 
slaving voyages by the Danes to Whydah are attested between 
1702 and 1710, although the trade appears to have died out 
thereafter. 79 

By the end of the 1690s, Dutch and French trade at Whydah 
had also revived. The Dutch West India Company resumed 
sending ships regularly to Whydah for slaves apparently in 
1697. It did not initially establish a permanent lodge there, but 
sent factors to reside there temporarily, one of whom was 
William Bosman. 80 The Company’s interest in Whydah was 
further strengthened by a major shift in its policy in 1702—3, 
when it was decided to transfer the principal focus of its efforts 
from the trade in gold, which was then in decline, to the slave 
trade. 81 In pursuit of this policy, the Company established a 
permanent trading lodge in Whydah in 1703. 82 This Dutch 
lodge was situated at the royal capital Savi, and consequently 
the Whydah authorities insisted that, unlike the English fact¬ 
ory at Glehue, it should remain unfortified. 83 The French were 
also again trading at Whydah, in bitter competition with the 
Dutch, by 1698, in which year an officer of Guinea Company 
called Damon called there to investigate commercial 


then appropriated as a lodging by a visiting Dutch trader: van Dantzig, ‘English 
Bosman and Dutch Bosnian*, vi. 288 [passage omitted in the English translation of 
Bosman}. 

77 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 111: W. de la Palma, Elmina, 31 Aug. 1704. 

78 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 212; Bosman, Description , 334. 

79 Georg Nor regard, Danish Settlements in West Africa 165&-1850 (Boston, 1966), 65-8. 

80 Bosman says he was the second Dutch factor to trade at Whydah, the first being 
presumably Nicholas Poll who is said to have been there in 1697: van Dantzig, ‘English 
Bosman and Dutch Bosman’, vi. 285; Bosman, Description , 381. 

81 Van Dantzig, tes Hollandais i 144-57. 

82 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 101: W. de la Palma, Elmina, 10 Oct. 1703; no. 103: 
Instruction for J. van den Broucke, 2 Apr. 1703. 

83 Des Marchais, Journal’, 29, In 1726 the Dutch were granted permission to build 
‘a proper lodge’ at Glehue, but this was never carried out: van Dantzig, The Dutch , 
no. 25: Agreement with the King and Grandees of Whydah, 12 Nov. 1726. 
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prospects. 84 The Guinea Company’s interest in the slave trade 
was reinforced when in 1701 it obtained the contract ( asiento ) to 
supply slaves to the Spanish American colonies, and towards 
the end of that year Damon again visited Whydah and con¬ 
cluded an agreement with its king for the re-establishment of a 
trading lodge there. Damon wished to re-occupy the old site at 
the coastal village of Glehue, but the king insisted that the 
French agents should live at his capital Savi. 85 In 1704, 
however, a French expedition visiting Whydah did obtain 
permission for the construction of a fortress (later known as 
Fort St Louis) at Glehue. 06 Thereafter, like the English, the 
French had both a fort at Glehue and a factory at Savi, its local 
Director normally residing at the latter. Although the Guinea 
Company subsequently lost the asiento contract, and was 
liquidated in 1713, its Whydah establishments were taken over 
by the French Ministry of Marine, and then transferred to a 
new slave-trading company, the Indies Company (Compagnie 
des Indes), formed in 1720. 

Of even greater significance for the Whydah trade was a 
revival of Portuguese activities, stimulated by the demand for 
slaves for expanding sugar production in Brazil. The Por¬ 
tuguese government had been urged in 1678 to establish a 
factory in Aliada, at the eastern port of Apa, to supply slaves for 
Brazil, but it does not appear that the idea was taken up. 87 
Nineteenth-century Portuguese sources claim that a fortified 
trading post was in fact built in Whydah, on the orders of the 
Regent Don Pedro, in 1680, but the reliability of this assertion 
is doubtful; forty years later, when the Portuguese were again 
negotiating for the construction of a fort at Whydah, the then 
king of Whydah claimed that although Don Pedro had written 
to request permission to build a fort there, this had been 
refused. 88 Nevertheless, some sort of Portuguese factory was 

84 ‘Relation du voyage dc Guynee fait en 1698 par le Chevalier Damon’, in Roussier, 
L’eiablissement d’Issiny , 82-4; for Franco-Dutch rivalry at Whydah in 1698, cf. Van 
Dantzig, ‘English Bosman and Dutch Bosman’, vi. 288-90. 

B5 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage d’Issyny’, 105-6. It is not clear how soon after 1701 
the French lodge was established, but there was a French factor resident in Whydah by 
1703: van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 101: W. de la Palma, Elmina, 10 Oct, 1703, 

B6 Doublet, Journal, 253-6; for the subsequent history of the French fort in Whydah, 
cf. Simone Berbain, Le Compton fran$ais de Juda (Ouidah) au XVIIT .riecle (Paris, 1942), 

87 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria, xiii, no. 190: letter of an unnamed cleric, Lisbon, 17 
Oct. 1678. 88 Verger, Flux et reflux, 133, 159-60 (n.20). 
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established at this time. In December 1681 the English factor at 
Offra reported that there was already a Portuguese as well as a 
French factory in Whydah; and the chaplain of the French 
factory at Whydah in 1682 likewise mentions a factory of‘the 
Portuguese Company’, situated next to the English factory in 
the capital Savi, although he noted that it was then empty, 
there being only a single Portuguese in the kingdom. 89 This 
factory is not, however, heard of again after 1682, and was 
presumably ephemeral. In 1698 the king of Whydah took the 
initiative in requesting the establishment of a Portuguese fort in 
his country, but although supported by the merchants of Brazil 
the proposal was turned down by the authorities in Lisbon. 90 

The revival of the Portuguese slave trade was facilitated by a 
change of policy by the Dutch West India Company, which 
from 1689 relaxed its earlier prohibition of Portuguese enter¬ 
prise by granting exemption from it to ships from Brazil, 
providing they first called at the Dutch headquarters at Elmina 
to pay a levy on their cargoes. 91 . During the 1680s and 1690s, 
however, Portuguese trade on the Slave Coast was still of only 
minor importance, principally because the Portuguese were 
unable to compete with the range of imported goods offered by 
the traders of other European nations. (In particular, they had 
little access to supplies of cowry shells, the commodity most in 
demand at both Allada and Whydah.) The French trader 
Barbot, who visited the Slave Coast in 1682, thus noted scorn¬ 
fully that the Portuguese ‘have only trifles [bagatelles] for their 
trade’, and were in consequence obliged to resort to places of 
trade neglected by others, such as the River Volta; and likewise 
the Dutchman Bosman in 1697 found the Portuguese trading at 
Little Popo, also considered an unsatisfactory trading place, 
and commented that ‘they cannot avoid trading with them by 
reason they are loaded with such sorry goods, that they can 
scarce get slaves any where else’. 92 In the early eighteenth 


89 Rawlinson c.745: John Thome, Offra, 4 Dec. 1681; Gelestin de Bruxelles, 
Whydah, 2 Nov, 1682, in ‘Documenta’, 358, 

90 Ryder, ‘Re-establishment of Portuguese Factories’, 159; Verger, Flux et reflux , 
67-8. 

91 Verger, Flux et reflux , 41-6; Johannes Menne Postma, The Dutch in the Atlantic Slave 
Trade, 1600-181$ (Cambridge, 1990), 76-7. 

92 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 130; Bosman, Description, 334. 
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century, however, this pattern of Portuguese inferiority was 
reversed, with the introduction into the trade of two Brazilian 
commodities in high local demand, gold and tobacco. 95 The 
earliest suggestion in surviving contemporary sources of an 
increased scale of Portuguese trade was in 1706, when the 
Dutch factors at Whydah reported the arrival there of‘several 
Portuguese ships’, whose competition had delayed the 
despatch of a Dutch slaver; and by 1713 the scale of Portuguese 
competition there was held to be causing a substantial rise in 
the price of slaves. 94 The demand for their gold and tobacco 
now gave the Portuguese a decisive advantage over the other 
Europeans, and enabled them to take their pick of the slaves on 
offer. Their preference was for young males (defined by the 
Governor of the English fort at Whydah in 1716 as ‘without 
beard and almost as fine as wax works’) such slaves becoming 
known in the Whydah trade in consequence as ‘Portuguese 
slaves’. 95 Unable to compete with the Portugese, the local 
agents of the other European nations sought profits instead by 
selling them slaves (or cowry shells, which the Portuguese in 
turn used to purchase slaves), especially in exchange for Bra¬ 
zilian gold. 96 On two occasions, in 1714 and 1718, the Governor 
of the English fort at Whydah even proposed unsuccessfully to 
the Whydah authorities that he should be granted a monopoly 
of the sale of slaves to the Portuguese. 97 With this growth of 
their trade at Whydah, the Portuguese sought to re-establish a 
permanent trading lodge in the country. There was reported to 
be a Portuguese lodge at the Whydah capital Savi already in 
the late 1700s, but this had evidently been abandoned by 1716, 
when it was explicitly stated that the Portuguese had no factory 
at Whydah. 98 In 1721, however, a Brazilian merchant called 

93 Cf. Verger, Flux et reflux, 28-51. Verger, however, seems in error in supposing that 
Brazilian tobacco was already a significant import into the Slave Coast (as opposed to 
the Gold Coast) in the 17th century. 

94 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 130: j. van den Broucke and A. Schoonheyd, 
Whydah, 21 June 1706; AN: c.6/25, Du Colombicr, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714. 

95 PRO: T.70/6, William Baillie, Whydah, 20 May 1716. 

96 Verger, Flux et reflux , 48-51; David Henige and Marion Johnson. ‘Agaja and the 
Slave Trade: Another Look at the Evidence’, HA 3 (197b), 62-3. 

97 AN: c.6/25, Colombier, Whydah* 4 Feb. 1715; PRO: r.70/1464, diary of 
William Baillie, Whydah, 1 June 1718. 

9U Barbot, Description , 454; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 29: but cf. AN: c.6/25, 
‘Memoire de I’estat du pays de Juda et de son negocc\ 5 Apr. 1716. 
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Joseph de Torres built a fortified lodge (called Fort Sao Joao), 
alongside the existing English and French forts at Glehue." 
There was also a secondary Portuguese factory in Savi. 100 

The competitiveness of the Whydah trade in the early eight¬ 
eenth century was also enhanced by organizational changes in 
the English and French slave trade. The Royal African Com¬ 
pany had always suffered as much from the competition of 
English interlopers as from that of rival national companies, 
and this was exacerbated by legislation of 1698 which modified 
the Company’s monopoly by permitting private traders to buy 
slaves in Africa, on condition of paying a levy of 10 per cent of 
the value of their cargoes to the Company. In 1701 it was noted 
that ‘great numbers’ of such ‘ten per cent’ traders were operat¬ 
ing at Whydah, and their activities were held to be driving slave 
prices upwards. 101 The removal of restrictions was taken 
further in 1712, when the Royal African Company lost its 
monopoly altogether, and the African trade became freely open 
to all English traders. A similar process of liberalization oc¬ 
curred within the French trade, with the Guinea Company (and 
subsequently, its successor the Indies Company) granting 
licences to private traders, in return for payment of a levy on 
each slave purchased, from 1701 onwards. The Director of the 
French fort at Whydah in 1714, complaining of a further rise in 
prices, blamed it upon competition from such French licencees, 
as well as from English interlopers and (most importantly) 
from the Portuguese. 102 The Dutch West India Company 
followed suit in authorizing the participation of private traders 
only in 1730. 

The diversion of European trade away from Allada’s port at 
Oflra to Whydah did not mean that Allada was no longer 
involved in the slave trade. When the French factory at 
Whydah was first established in 1671, as has been seen, the 
king of Allada had diverted his own supplies of slaves away 
from Offra, which was then in rebellion against him, for sale 
through Whydah, and subsequent evidence shows that Allada 

99 Ryder, ‘Re-establishment of Portuguese Factories’, 160-1; Verger, Flux et reflux^ 
132-9. 

100 Cf. Smith, New Voyage , 190. 

101 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage d’Issyny’, 106. 

,Q2 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714. 
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remained an important supplier of slaves to Whydah. When a 
ship of the Royal African Company first traded at Whydah in 
1681, for example, the Company’s factor at OfTra reported that, 
despite initial opposition from the Governor of Offra, it had 
‘first & last had most of [its] slaves from this Place [i.e. Offra]’; 
and the Company’s factor at Whydah in 1682 urged that it was 
unnecessary to maintain a separate factory at Offra since ‘they 
doe and must send their slaves from Ophra hither’. 103 The 
Dutch factor at Offra likewise complained in 1686 that the 
people of Offra and of the Allada capital inland were sending 
their slaves for sale at Whydah, where the English were offering 
better prices. 104 In addition, the English interloper Petley 
Wyburne, at his factory at Whydah in 1682, was reported to be 
obtaining ‘a great many’ slaves by canoe along the lagoons 
from Apa, east of Offra, which in turn was supplied from the 
Allada capital; in 1688, indeed, when Wyburne had become the 
Company’s own official factor at Whydah, he established a 
subsidiary factory at Apa, presumably to facilitate this supply 
of slaves from the east. 105 Bosman in the late 1690s asserted 
that ‘most’ of the slaves sold at Whydah passed through the 
territories of the king of Allada on their way there; and it was 
similarly reported in 1705 that ‘all, or the great majority’ and in 
1716 that ‘nearly all’ ofWhydah’s slaves came from Allada. 106 

Although Allada thus contributed to and therefore shared in 
the proceeds of the trade of Whydah, it remained jealous of the 
latter’s prosperity, and continued to hope to attract trade back 
into its own territory, so that it could benefit from customs 
payments levied on European ships and obtain higher prices by 
eliminating the middleman role of Whydah. Although Offra 
remained deserted after its destruction in the war of 1692, its 
role as a coastal market had been taken over by the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Jakin. Bosman in the late 1690s noted that ships 
occasionally went to trade at Jakin, and that when they did the 

103 PRO; T.70/1, William Cross, Offra, 13 June 1681; Rawlinson 0,746; Timothy 
Armitage, Whydah, 5 Dec, 1682, 

km Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 17; Isaac van HodwerfT, Offra, 8 Dec. 1686. 

105 Rawlinson c.746; Arthur Wendover, Apa, 17 July 1682; PRO; T.70/11, Petley 
Wyburne, Whydah, 26 Apr. 1688. 

106 Bosman, Description, 343; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 119: Report by W. de la 
Palma of his voyage to Whydah, 19 Feb.-16 Apr. 1705; AN: 0,6/25, ‘Memoire de l’estat 
du pays de Juda et de son ncgoce’, 5 Apr. 1716. 
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king of Allada prohibited the passage of slaves to Whydah in 
order to favour trade there, although in practice many of his 
subjects continued to deal illicitly with Whydah in defiance of 
his ban. 107 When Damon visited Whydah in 1698 he received a 
message from the king of Allada requesting the establishment 
of a French trading lodge in his kingdom. Damon replied that 
the French would settle in Allada provided they were given a 
monopoly of the trade there, and a guarantee that slaves would 
not be sent for sale to any other place on the coast, and provided 
also the king moved himself and his capital down to the coast in 
order to reduce the cost of transporting goods: the king is 
reported to have accepted the first two conditions (presumably 
somewhat disingenuously), but diplomatically said he needed 
time to think about the third. Nothing came of this, however, 
and on his second visit to Whydah in 1701 Damon noted that 
‘nobody any longer does any trade’ at Allada, which he at¬ 
tributed to its people’s reputation for fraud and theft. 108 

When the Dutch West India Company decided to take up 
the slave trade more actively in 1702, however, it naturally 
thought of re-establishing its former lodge at OfFra in Allada, 
and when it placed a resident factor at Whydah in the following 
year he was instructed to investigate the project. The king of 
Allada in turn sent an embassy to the Dutch headquarters at 
Elmina during 1703 requesting the establishment of a lodge. 
The Dutch eventually sent a mission to Allada in 1705, which 
concluded a formal agreement with the king for the reconstruc¬ 
tion and re-occupation of their OfFra lodge. 109 From 1705 
onwards, in an attempt to force trade back to OfFra or Jakin, the 
king of Allada imposed a series of embargoes on the passage of 
slaves to Whydah, which seriously disrupted the trade of the 
latter. Since these developments concern relations between 
Allada and Whydah more critically than the relations of either 
with the Europeans, they are treated in detail in a later chapter. 
Here it need only be noted that the king of Allada’s tactics had 

107 Bosnian, Description , 343-4. 

108 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage de Guynee\ 83-4; id., ‘Relation du voyage 
d’Issyny’, 107. 

109 VanDantzig, The Dutch, nos. 97,101: Willem de la Palma, Elmina, 26 June 1702, 
10 Oct. 1703; no. 103: instructions for J. van den Broucke, 2 Apr. 1703; nos. 122-3: 
report by N. Dubois of his journey to Allada, 30 Mar-2 Apr,, enclosing agreement with 
the king of Allada, n.d. 
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some success in diverting trade back to his own territory, and in 
securing the re-establishment of European trading factories 
there. There was already some trade at Jakin by 1707, when the 
Dutch seized a Portuguese ship there." 0 In the same year, the 
Dutch West India Company itself contemplated moving its 
lodge from Whydah to Apa, east ofjakin, and sent an agent to 
conclude an agreement with the king of Allada for the supply of 
slaves there, but in the end this project was not proceeded 
with." 1 In 1709, the Dutch sent a canoe from Whydah to trade 
at Jakin, but the king of Allada protested that they should send 
their ships there instead." 2 

Allada’s greatest success in diverting trade away from 
Whydah was achieved in the years 1714-15, when for example 
half of the documented French slaving voyages to the region 
went to Jakin rather than Whydah." 3 The English Royal 
African Company established a lodge at Jakin in 1714, and 
planned to place another at Apa, although the latter project 
was dropped in the face of objections from the Governor of 
Jakin. 114 The Dutch West India Company also negotiated with 
the king of Allada in 1714, offering to establish a factory at 
either Jakin or Offra if the king would grant them a monopoly of 
the trade there (excluding all other Europeans except the 
Portuguese, to whom the Dutch themselves wished to sell 
slaves), but it does not appear that this was put into effect." 5 In 
the following year, 1715, the French in turn negotiated with the 
Allada king, and opened a lodge at Jakin." 6 These factories 
appear to have been abandoned soon after their foundation, 
but there was a revival of interest in Jakin in 1718, when both 

,!0 Ibid. no. 156: A. Schoonhcyd, Whydah, 16 Nov. 1707. 

m Ibid. no. 146: Minutes of Council, Ehnina, 24 Nov. 1707; PRO: 7.70/5, Richard 
Willis, Whydah, 1/20 Sept, and 3 Dec. 1707. 

m Van Dantzig, The Dutch, nos. 158-9^, de Paauw, Whydah, 11 Feb. and 6 Sept. 
1709. 

1,3 Jean Mcttas, Repertoire des expeditions negrieres franches au XVIIP siecte , i. Nantes 
(Paris, 1978), nos. 35-67: of 16 ships listed with Slave Coast destinations, 5 went to 
Whydah, 6 tojakin, 3 to both Whydah and Jakin, 1 to Whydah and Apa, and r to Little 
Popo. 

114 PRO: t. 70/5, Joseph Blaney and Martin Hardrett, Whydah, 22 Apr. and 4 Aug. 
1714; Martin Hardrett, Jakin, 6 Aug. 1714; T.70/6, Joseph Blaney and Martin 
Hardrett, Whydah, 3 Nov. 1714; Joseph Blaney, 20 Mar. 1715. 

1,5 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 204: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 4 Apr, 1714. 

116 AN: 0,6/25, memorandum of negotiations of Bouchel at Allada, 2 Jan. 1715; 
B.1/19, Bouchel, Whydah, 22 June 1716. 
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the English and the Dutch established factories there. 117 After a 
further lapse, the Royal African Company again re-established 
its Jakin lodge in 1722, and it also maintained a lodge at Apa 
during 1725-6. 118 Allada had therefore partially recovered its 
position in the Atlantic trade, at the expense of Whydah, when 
it was itself conquered by Dahomey in 1724, and this process 
appeared likely to continue during the first years of Dahomian 
rule. The Dutch West India Company transferred its main 
lodge to Jakin in late 1726 or early 1727, leaving only an 
assistant factor in Whydah. 119 The trade at Whydah was 
further undermined by the Dahomian conquest of that place in 
1727, which involved the destruction of the European lodges at 
the capital Savi and of the Portuguese fort at Glehue. The 
Brazilian trader Joseph de Torres accordingly built a second 
Portuguese fort at Jakin in 1730. 120 But after 1730, as will be 
seen in a later chapter, Dahomian relations with Jakin deteri¬ 
orated, and the Dahomians destroyed the port in 1732, after 
which the trade was once again concentrated at Glehue. 


European Trade on the Western Slave Coast 

Although European trade on the Slave Coast was always 
concentrated principally upon Allada, and later upon 
Whydah, they also did some trade on the coast to the west of 
Whydah. As has been seen earlier, the Portuguese had in fact 
made contact with Popo, i.e. Great Popo, in the 1550s, even 
before they began to trade at Allada, and they were still trading 
at Popo in 1607, when its trade was reckoned to be worth half 
that of Allada (and twice that of Glehue, the port of Whydah). 
Popo is also mentioned as a place of trade in an account of the 
1620s, although its reputation was then poor, its ruler being 


,t7 AN: c.6/25, Bouclicl, Whydah, 4 May 1718; FRO: c. 113/262, William Bailtic, 
Savi, 10 Apr. 1718. 

na PRO: T.70/7, Capiain Heartsease, Jakin, n.d. [received 31 Oct. 1722]; AN: 
c.6/25, Botiehel, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1 722, 'Hie Jakin factory was apparently closed down 
again in 1730: 1.70/1466, Diary of Ed ward Dean, Whydah, 17 Apr. 1730. For the lodge 
at Apa, cf. t. 70/596-8, Journals of Accounts, William's Fort, Whydah, 1725-6. 

119 Van Dantzig, Les Hollandais , 229; cf. id.; The Dutch, no. 252: Minutes of Council, 
Elmina, 8 May 1727. 

ilh> Verger, Flux el reflux, 151-2. 
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allegedly ‘a tyrant with those who arrive at his port’. 121 The 
Dutch subsequently continued this trade at Popo. In the 1650s, 
for example, when the Dutch colony of New Netherland, in 
North America, was granted permission by the West India 
Company to send ships to purchase slaves directly on the West 
African coast, it was specified that they were ‘not to go westerly 
further than Ardre [Allada] or at most to Popo’. 122 When the 
Dutch re-established their lodge in Allada in 1660, they at the 
same time placed a lodge in Great Popo. 123 

In the 1660s, Great Popo appears to have functioned prim¬ 
arily as a supplier of slaves for sale at Ofira rather than as an 
independent point of embarkation. It was at this time subject to 
Allada, whose king therefore required that its slaves should be 
brought to be traded in Allada, so that he could levy duty on 
them. When the expedition of the French West Indies Com¬ 
pany called at Popo on the way to Allada at the beginning of 
1670, it reported that in consequence ‘ships seldom stop there’, 
although the local Dutch agent urged the French to trade there 

m Dc Sandoval, Naturakza , 51. 

122 Elizabeth Dorman, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade (Wash¬ 
ington, 1930-5), iii, no, 320: Proposed contract to import slaves into New Netherland, 
?i 65». Cf. also the list of customary duties to be paid for trade at Popo, in ‘Acnwysingde 
van divcrschc Beschryvingen’, 33, 

l2:i ARA; NBKG 81, Elmina journal, 5 June 1660, 
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in order to evade the duty, claiming that he could supply 400 
slaves within a month. 124 The French agent Carolof did, in fact, 
do some trade at Popo, and even established a factory there, in 
1671, but this was presumably abandoned when the French 
subsequently transferred their attention to Whydah. 125 By 
1682, however, Great Popo had made itself independent of 
Allada, and it was said that ‘sometimes ... a fairly consider¬ 
able trade for captives’ was done there. 126 The Dutch lodge at 
Great Popo was destroyed in a local war in 1680. 127 In 1682 the 
factor at Offra was instructed to investigate the advisability of 
re-establishing it, and the Dutch were reported to be doing so in 
the following year, but the project was not in fact immediately 
proceeded with and in 1686 was formally shelved. 128 In 1688, 
however, at a time when the trade at Offra was in difficulties, 
the Dutch lodge at Great Popo was re-established, and a Dutch 
ship was able to take in its cargo of slaves there. 129 

At the western end of the Slave Coast, as was also seen 
earlier, some trade had been done at the River Volta as early as 
the 1530s, although for cloth and ivory rather than for slaves. It 
is not clear, however, whether this interest was sustained 
subsequently. The English trader James Welsh in 1590 did 
send a boat to trade there, but its crew was frightened off by the 
difficulties of navigating the entrance: ‘they durst not put into 
the river because of a great billow that continually brake at the 
enterance upon the barre’. 130 In 1682, however, it was reported 
that the Dutch at Elmina ‘sometimes’ sent boats to the Volta to 
purchase slaves and cloth, and the Portuguese ‘fairly often’ 
traded there for slaves, ivory, and maize, although the trade 
was not sufficiently important to warrant the establishment of 
any permanent lodge. 131 

124 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 382-3, Delbee actually calls the place he visited ‘Tary’, i,e. 
Tori (the name of a place immediately inland of Whydah), but Great Popo is dearly 
meant; cf. Law, ‘Problems of Plagiarism’, 351-2. 

m Barbot,‘Description’, iii. 134. m Ibid, iii. 131. 

V21 ARA: Twic.1024, unsigned letter, OlFra, 29 Dec, 1680. 
m Van Dantzig, The Dutch t no. 14: Instruction for Martin Witte, 3 July 1682 no. 16; 
Isaac van Hoohverff, Offra, 8 Nov. 1688; Rawlinson c.745: Petlcy Wyburne, Whydah, 
26 June *683. 

129 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 22, 24: Isaac van HoolwcrfT, Offra, 10 Feb, and 15 
June 1688, This was perhaps the occasion, recalled later, when a West India Company 
ship obtained over 500 slaves at Great Popo in 11 days; Bosnian, Description , 335, 

139 Welsh, ‘Second Voyage to Benin’, 464. 131 Barbot, ‘Description*, iii. 130. 
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Between the Volta and Great Popo, however, the Europeans 
seem to have made no attempt to trade until the 1680s. 
Although, as will be seen shortly, the town of Little Popo, west 
of Great Popo, had already become an important port for 
African merchants travelling by canoe from the Gold Coast by 
the 1650s, it was not yet visited by Europeans. The French 
expedition of 1670, although it noted a village on the seaside 
which (from its location) seems to have been Little Popo, 
observed explicitly that ‘the canoes seldom come alongside in 
that country’. West of Little Popo, the state of Anlo had 
likewise not yet entered the European trade: when Jean Barbot 
passed along the coast here in 1682, although he noted the 
coastal village of‘Quita’, or Keta, he observed that ‘one never 
sees Blacks coming out of it, because the sea breaks continu¬ 
ously on the land there, and the Moors in that locality are more 
savage than elsewhere’. 132 In the following year, however, 
trade was opened up with both Keta and Little Popo. In June 
1683 the English Royal African Company’s factor at Whydah 
reported that a ship of the Company had obtained its cargo of 
slaves at ‘Quitto’, i.e. Keta, and in consequence did not 
proceed to Whydah as expected; and also that Petley Wyburne, 
the English interloper active at Whydah, had travelled to a 
place west of Great Popo called ‘Abree’, apparently an altern¬ 
ative name for Little Popo, to supply slaves there to another 
interloper called Booth, whose ship was however then taken by 
pirates. 133 Wyburne suggested to the Royal African Company 
that it should itself establish a factory at ‘Abree’, but a shortage 
of goods and personnel prevented this. 134 By 1687, however, 
the rival Brandenburg Company had a factor at Little Popo, 
who was reported to have despatched two Brandenburg ships 
from there. 135 In 1688 Wyburne himself, now the Royal African 
Company’s factor at Whydah, reported that he had established 

142 Delbt'e, ‘Journal’, 381; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 130 (where ‘Quila’ is clearly a 
mistake lor *Quita’). 

1:4:1 Rawlinson c.745: John Winder, Whydah, 24 June 1683 and John Lowe, 
Whydah, 10 June 1683; and for the identification of‘Abree’ with Little Popo, ef. PRO; 
go. 1/53, Narrative of Thomas Phipps concerning Pyraeies committed by the Pyratc 
Hamiyn upon the Coast of Africa, 24 Oct. 1683. 

l:H Rawlinson c.745: Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 26 June 1683; PRO: 1.70/11, John 
Winder, Whydah, 14 Oct. 1683 (giving the name as ‘Abron’), 

m Rawlinson <;.747: John Carter, Whydah, to May 1687. 
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a secondary factory at Popo, as well as at Apa, and the 
Company’s ships were instructed to call there for slaves on their 
way to Whydah; since this factory is described as situated ‘to 
windward [i.e. west] of Papa [Popo]’ it was presumably also at 
Little rather than Great Popo. 136 Later in 1688, Wyburne 
reported that he had collected 500 slaves at a place called 
‘Pochahonna’, which seems to be yet another name for Little 
Popo, but had been unable to persuade any English captain to 
call there for them, and had been obliged to sell them instead to 
a Portuguese ship. 137 

This extension of the slave trade to Keta and Little Popo in 
the 1680s was probably related to the disorders connected with 
the migration and settlement of refugees from Accra in Little 
Popo, described more fully in a later chapter, which presum¬ 
ably generated numbers of captives who could be offered for 
sale. The slave trade of this western section of the Slave Coast, 
however, proved in the long run to be of insignificant volume. 
In 1688 it was estimated that Great Popo and Little Popo 
together supplied only about 300 slaves a year, and a Branden¬ 
burg ship which traded in that year at ‘Laij [Le, the port of 
Ladoku, west of the Volta], Lampe [Adangme, strictly an 
alternative name for Ladoku, but here possibly referring to 
Keta] and Popou’ found slaves ‘very scarce and few were to be 
obtained’. 138 The Dutch factory at Great Popo was abandoned 
soon after its establishment, when its factor died and the 
Company decided, in view of ‘the declension of trade’, that it 
was not worth replacing him; in 1692, after the destruction of its 
lodge at Offra the Company considered re-establishing its Popo 
lodge, but this was not in the event done. 139 The Brandenburg 
and English factories at Little Popo were evidently equally 


vMi pRQ ; t. 70/11, Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 26 Apr, 1688; t. 70/61, Instructions 
for Samuel Richard, 4 Dec. 1688. 

i: * 7 PRO; t. 70/11, Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 16 Nov. 1688. For the location of this 
place, cf. Rawlinson 0,746; Josiah Pearson, 8 Apr. 1695, which gives the name in the 
form ‘Poccahonny’: the name may possibly derive from a corruption of the Portuguese 
‘pequenino’, meaning ‘little* (forms such as ‘Popo Pigucnine’ and ‘Pickaninec Popo* 
being attested for Little Popo in other contemporary sources). 

nH Du Gassc, ‘Relation’, 14; Jones, Brandenburg Sourm , no, 68: Hoofman Fricdson, 
Whydah, 21 June 1688. 

,:w Bosman, Description, 335; van Dantzig, The Dukh % no. 72: Resolutions of Council, 
Elmina, 18 Feb. 1692. 
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ephemeral. During the 1690s, the supply of slaves for sale on 
the western Slave Coast was notoriously unreliable: in 1692, for 
example, an English captain trading at Little Popo was prom¬ 
ised his complement of slaves within ten days but found in fact 
that ‘he lay there 3 weeks without getting one slave’, and 
another in 1693 'could not git any, lying there four days without 
purchasing a slave’ and went on instead to Whydah. 140 In 
1695, in the wake of another local war, another English ship 
was able to take in a full cargo of slaves at ‘Poccahonny’, 
apparently (as noted above) Little Popo, in no more than a 
month, and the English factor at Whydah opined that it might 
prove ‘a good place to slave a single shipp att some times’. 141 
Later in the 1690s, however, the Dutch factor Bosman again 
reported unfavourably of the area’s commercial potential. Of 
Keta he noted that ‘their trade is that .of slaves; of which they 
are sometimes able to deliver a good number, but yet it is not so 
many as to lade a ship’. Likewise at Little Popo, although he 
noted trade there by Portuguese, Danish and English ships, ‘to 
fraight a ship with slaves require some months attendance’. 
Great Popo also traded in slaves, which if there were no ships 
there they sent for sale west at Little Popo rather than east to 
Whydah (with which Great Popo was then at war) but their 
‘greatest gain’, according to Bosman, was not from slave¬ 
trading but from selling fish caught in the lagoon. 142 

European interest in the western Slave Coast revived from 
time to time during the early eighteenth century. When the 
Dutch West India Company decided to concentrate its energies 
on the slave trade in 1702, the idea of re-occupying its Great 
Popo lodge was again canvassed, and in 1703 the king of Great 
Popo sent an ambassador to the Dutch headquarters at Elmina 
to urge the same; but although instructions were issued for the 
re-establishment of the lodge, a lack of personnel led to their not 
being implemented* 143 In 1710 the Danish African Company, 
attracted to the area precisely by the lack of interest and hence 

140 Rawlinson c.747: Francis Smith, Whydah, 13 Oct, 1692, 20 Sept. 1693 (where 
‘Offeree's (village]' alludes to Ofori, the king of Little Popo). 

141 Rawlinson <1.746: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 8 Apr. 1695. 

142 Bosman, Description, 330, 333-7. 

143 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 97,101,103, 11 1,115: W. dc la Palma, Elmina, 26 
June 1702, 10 Oct. 1703; Instruction for J. van den Broucke, 2 Apr. 1703; W. dc la 
Palma, Elmina, 31 Aug. 1704, 12 Feb. 1705, 
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of competition from its more powerful rivals, established a 
factory at Keta, which was maintained with some intermissions 
down to 1720. 144 The trade here was in ivory as well as slaves, 
both of which were brought from the interior by canoe, down 
the Volta and across the Keta Lagoon. 145 In 1713, when slave 
prices at Whydah were reported to be high, the Dutch also sent 
a ship to Keta to take in slaves. 146 More serious attention was 
paid to the area from 1714 onwards, when the slave trade at 
Whydah was severely disrupted by its disputes with Allada, 
and alternative sources of slaves were prospected for. In 1714 
the English factors at Whydah proposed a factory at ‘Aguga 
near the Volta’, as well as at Jakin and Apa, referring presum¬ 
ably to Kedzi (generally called ‘Akudja’ in eighteenth-century 
sources), north-east of Keta and like it a member of the Anlo 
confederacy; but this was not in fact done. 147 Again in 1717, the 
then English factor, William Baillie, despairing of Whydah, 
projected lodges at both Keta and Popo (evidently Little 
Popo), and negotiated an agreement with Ofori the king of 
Little Popo to this end; the lodge of Popo at least was actually 
established, but in the following year Baillie abandoned it as a 
failure. 148 Later in 1717 an agent of the Dutch West India 
Company travelled overland from Whydah to the Gold Coast, 
and found himself urged by the local people to establish lodges 
at Great Popo, Little Popo, and Keta. Nothing immediately 
was done to effect this, however, although on a voyage back to 
Whydah by sea in the following year he did call at Keta and did 
some trade there. 149 In 1721 the English Royal African Com¬ 
pany decided to establish a lodge at Keta, principally in order 
to secure communications between its headquarters at Cape 
Coast Castle on the Gold Coast and Whydah, and a lodge was 

144 Nor regird, Danish Settlements in West Africa, 95. 

145 Cf. van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 228: Minutes ofCouncil, Elmina, 17 Feb. 1718, 
containing report by P. Eytzcn on his journey from Whydah in 1717. 

,4fi Ibid. no. 202: Resolutions of Director-General and Council, Elmina, 7 Nov. 
I 7 I 3 - 

147 PRO: t, 70/5, Joseph Blancy and Martin Hardrett, Whydah, 4 Aug. 1714; 
7.70/6, id., 3 Nov. 1714. 

148 PRO: t. 70/1475, William Baillie, Whydah, a 1 May 1717; a 113/276, id., iBJan. 
1718. 

149 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 228: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 17 Feb. 1718, 
containing report by P. Eytzcn of his journey from Whydah; no. 234: Diary of P. 
Eytzcn, 12-18 Apr. 1718. 
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eventually established there, together with another at Aflao to 
the east, in 1724. 150 It also had a lodge further east at Little 
Popo by 1727. 151 Its Aflao lodge, however, was destroyed in a 
local war in 1727, and those at Keta and Little Popo were 
abandoned in the following year. 152 The French Director at 
Whydah in 1723 visited Great Popo and recommended a 
factory there; one was established in 1727, but by the next year 
it was judged ‘quite useless’ because of the lack of slaves 
there. 153 The Dutch West India Company established a lodge 
at Keta in the 1730s.' 54 

The slave trade of the western Slave Coast was never an 
adequate substitute for that through Whydah and Allada, 
apparently because unlike the latter the western ports did not 
import many slaves from the interior, and the supply of slaves 
from wars immediately behind the coast was limited and fitful, 


The African Coasting Trade 

As has been made clear above, the European trade which 
developed on the Slave Coast involved the carriage of goods 
(especially cotton cloth and ‘akori’ stones) to the Gold Coast, as 
well as the trans-Atlantic trade in slaves. During the second 
half of the seventeenth century, this sector of the trade was 
opened up to African competition, from indigenous merchants 
of the Gold Coast. 155 

The immediate inspiration for the Gold Coast merchants 
was probably provided by the Dutch. Whereas the Portuguese 
earlier had conducted the carrying trade between Allada (and 


,5U PRO: 1.70/7, Phipps, Boyle, Dodson and Boyc, Cape Coast Castle, 25Jan. 1721, 
12 July 1722; Tinker, Mabyn and Humfrcys, Whydah, 21 Sept. 1724, 23 Feb, 1725. 

,M fn. 1055/1: Charles Guyon, Little Popo, 12 Nov. 1727. There was also an English 
lodge at Great Popo during the 1720s: cf. PRO: r.70/886-90, Ledgers, William’s Fort, 
Whydah, 1721-5. 

,fw fn. 1055/1: Abraham Duport, Whydah, 12 Nov. 1727; Thomas Wilson, 
Whydah, I2juiy 1728. 

15:4 AN: 0,6/25, Levesque, Whydah, 31 Jan. and 4 Apr. 1723; unsigned [draft] letter, 
Whydah, 28 May 1728. 

154 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 376: From, Keta, 1 o Dec. 1734, An earlier attempt to 
establish a lodge here in 1731-2 was abortive, because oflocal wars: ibid. nos. 326,342: 
Journal, Elmina, 8 Jan. 1732; Minutes of Council, Eirntnu, 19 Dec. 1732. 

155 See further Law, ‘Between the Sea and the Lagoons’, 229-33. 
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Benin) and the Gold Coast through the island of Sao Tome, the 
Dutch in the 1640s, as noted earlier, had begun to use small 
yachts to go along the coast between Elmina and Allada (and 
beyond to Benin). During the same period, ships trading to 
Allada (and later, to Whydah) had adopted the practice of 
taking with them canoes and canoemen from the Gold Coast, as 
these were considered more suitable than European boats for 
the dangerous landing through the surf there, these canoemen 
at the end of their employment then returning in their canoes 
by sea to the Gold Coast. 156 It was probably this combination 
of the model of the Dutch coasting trade with the familiariza¬ 
tion of Gold Coast canoemen with navigation along the Slave 
Coast through employment in European service which inspired 
indigenous Gold Coast merchants to develop a trade of their 
own with the Slave Coast. The existence of such a trade is first 
documented in 1659, and seems then to have been a recently 
developed phenomenon: a Dutch report of that year com¬ 
plained that for ‘some years’ the trade in ‘akori’ had been 
monopolized by African traders, who were going in canoes to 
Le (in Ladoku, west of the Volta), Little and Great Popo, and 
Allada to buy them. Subsequently, the Gold Coast merchants 
extended their competition into the cloth trade also. An ac¬ 
count of Whydah in 1688 reported that the cotton cloths 
exported from there for the Gold Coast market were bought not 
only by the Europeans but also by ‘the Blacks [who] come 
with canoes there to trade in them, and carry them off 
continuously’.' 57 

Little Popo, which is mentioned for the first time in a 
contemporary source in the report of 1659 just cited, played a 
key role in this coasting trade. Evidence from the 1680s on¬ 
wards shows that the Gold Coast canoes normally travelled by 
sea only as far as Little Popo, where they were hauled over into 


156 This use of Gold Coast canoes on the Slave Coast is first attested in a set of 
instructions drawn up by Henri Carolof for French ships going to Allada in 1670, but 
these were presumably based on earlier Dutch practice: Delbee, ‘journal’, 482-4. For 
later references to the practice, cf. e.g. Barbot, ‘Description*, ii. 7; iii. 83-4; Phillips, 
journal’, 210, 228-9, 

157 Report by J. Valkcnburgh, Sept. 1659, in ‘Brieven en Rapporten’, 394; Du 
Cassc, ‘Relation’, 15; for other references to Gold Coast trading voyages to Allada in 
the 1650s and 1660s, cf. Ray A. Kea, Settlements s Trade and Polities in the Seventeenth-Century 
Gold Coast (Baltimore, 1982), 222. 
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the inland lagoon to complete the journey east to Whydah. The 
coastal village of Little Popo (modern Aneho, as opposed to the 
royal capital Gliji, on the north bank of the lagoon) was in fact a 
settlement of canoemen from Elmina, who assisted in the 
despatch of these canoes. 158 Little Popo thus owed its original 
importance to its role in a purely African trade, before it 
became a port for the European slave trade. The interest of 
European traders in the western Slave Coast in the 1680s, 
noted earlier, may indeed have been attracted there in part by 
the development of this African coasting trade, as well as by the 
local wars which provided captives. 


The Political and Ideological Dimension of European Activities 

European activities on the Slave Coast, although always essen¬ 
tially commercial in character, also involved political and 
ideological aspects, which require at least brief treatment here. 
The European factories in the coastal communities were poten¬ 
tially enclaves of European political and military power, as well 
as purely commercial establishments, a danger which was 
clearly perceived by local rulers. In 1670, when the French 
requested permission to construct their factory at OfTra in the 
European fashion (presumably in brick or stone, rather than 
mud), the king of Allada refused, on the grounds that they 
might install cannon and turn it into a fortress which would 
make them masters of his kingdom as, he said, the Dutch had 
already done at Elmina on the Gold Coast. 159 Likewise at 
Whydah, when in 1692 the French and English (being then at 
war) began fortifying their factories at Glehue against each 
other with defensive earthworks, the king protested and de¬ 
manded that the fortifications be dismantled. 160 In the event, 
although the French factory was destroyed by the Little Popo 
invasion later in the year, the English fortifications survived, 
and were further strengthened by the construction of a moat in 
1694. 161 The experience of the Popo invasion, however, had 

,r,B See esp. Rawlinson c.747: John Carter, Whydah, 10 May 1687. 

159 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 452. 

160 Rawlinson c.747: Edward Jacklin, Whydah, 17 Jan. 1692; c.746: id., 10 May 

1692. 161 Phillips, Journal’, 215. 
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apparently convinced the king of Whydah of the potential 
advantages of having European fortresses in his kingdom: 
when in 1698 he asked the Portuguese to build a fort in his 
kingdom, it was believed that this was in the hope that it would 
assist him in his wars with Popo. 162 Subsequently, as has been 
seen, both the French (in 1704) and the Portuguese (in 1721) 
were permitted to construct forts in Glehue. It should be 
stressed, however, that the military power which these forts 
could exercise over the local African community was extremely 
limited. Unlike the European forts on the Gold Coast, they 
were too far from the seashore to command the actual landing 
places and thereby guarantee their own supplies, and so in¬ 
capable of withstanding a prolonged siege. 163 After the 
Dahomian conquest of Whydah, indeed, they proved to be 
vulnerable to direct assault also, the Dahomians taking the 
Portuguese fort by storm in 1727 and again in 1743. 

Nevertheless, in Whydah at least the Europeans became a 
political factor of some significance. This was first demon¬ 
strated soon after the original French establishment there in 
1671, when the reigning king died, and the European traders in 
the kingdom intervened by force to prevent the succession of his 
eldest son and heir apparent, in favour of a younger brother 
whom they regarded as more congenial to their interest. The 
prince who thereby came to the throne, Agbangla, was in 
consequence, according to the contemporary testimony of 
Bosman, ‘sensibly inclined to favour the Europeans’. 164 When 
Agbangla himself died in 1703, the Europeans again supported 
the accession of a younger son, called Amar, against the claims 
of the eldest son and heir apparent, although they do not on this 
occasion appear to have engaged in actual military interven¬ 
tion. 165 When Amar in turn died prematurely in 1708, the 
Directors of the European factories in Whydah were consulted 
about the succession, and approved the selection of Amar’s 
eldest son HufTon as king. 166 

It would be quite inaccurate, however, to depict Agbangla, 

162 Verger, Flux et reflux , 68 , 

163 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 67; cf. Snelgrave, New Account, 128. 

164 Bosman, Description , 366-3663. 165 N****, Voyages, 41-3. 

166 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’. 35-7; AN: 0,6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 
10 Aug. 1714. Cf. also Barbot, Description , 453, which claims that European troops took 
part in fighting on this occasion also. 
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Amar, and HufTon as puppets of the Europeans, since real 
political power continued to be held by the local rulers. This 
was most obviously demonstrated in their insistence that the 
intra-European conflicts of the period were irrelevant to 
Whydah, and must not be allowed to jeopardize its commercial 
interest. Already in 1681, a factor of the Royal African Com¬ 
pany trading at Whydah noted that its port of Glehue was ‘a 
place of free trade’, and that English interlopers already estab¬ 
lished there could not use violence to keep out the Company 
because ‘the Blacks will have no striving one with another but 
will have all ships trade that comes’. 107 In 1703, when the 
outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession seemed likely to 
threaten the peace at Whydah, King Amar insisted that the 
local representatives of the Dutch, English, and French nations 
should sign a formal treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Whydah by prohibiting hostilities in or within sight of the 
roadstead. 168 In 1704, after the French had seized a Portuguese 
boat off Whydah, the king insisted on a formal renewal of this 
treaty, and it was again signed by the French and the Dutch, 
although the local English factor for some reason declined. 169 
The treaty was again renewed in 1708, this time by the English 
as well as by the Dutch and French Directors. 170 

The local authorities were also able to insist upon the 
removal of European traders and officials who offended them. 
In 1682, for example, when the English chieffactor at Whydah, 
John Winder, gave offence by his ‘bad language and carriage’, 
and more concretely by giving short measure in goods and 
failing to repay debts owed to local traders, he was seized and 
put on board an English ship. In 1692 a later English factor, 
John Wortley, was likewise arrested and deported, for negotiat¬ 
ing with Little Popo which was then at war with Whydah, 

1(37 Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, OfTra, 4 Dec. 1681. 

168 Van Dantzig, The Dutck % no. 101: W, dc ia Palma, Eimina, 10 Oct. 1703; no. 121: 
copy of agreement of 25 Apr. 1703. The full text of the treaty is given by Dcs Marchais, 
‘Journal*, 29-30' . 

Journal dc Navigation du Voyage dc la Coste de Guinee, Isles dc I’Amcrique et 
Indcs d’Espagnc . . . par le Sieur Marchais’ (British Library, London: Additional MS, 
19560), 43 v -44 [1 and 3 Oct. 1704]; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 115: W. dc la Palma, 
Eimina, 12 Feb. 1705. The English did, however, ‘enter into articles’ with the French 17 
months later: PRO, T.70/5, Richard Willis, 18 Apr. 1706. 

170 PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 30 Sept. 1708; van Dantzig, The Dutch , 
no. 152: Minutes of Council, Eimina, 31 July 1708. 
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provoking his deputy and successor to comment that ‘here is no 
resisting the country, which was Mr Wortly’s Ruine’. 171 Again 
in 1715 the Governor of the English fort, Joseph Blaney, was 
seized and deported by the Whydah authorities after becoming 
involved in a fracas with his Dutch and French counterparts 
(arising from Blaney’s attempts to monopolize trade with the 
Portuguese), which was held to have violated the 1703 treaty of 
neutrality; and later in the same year the French Director Du 
Colombier was also deported, for having sent trade to the rival 
port of Jakin, with which Whydah was then at war. 172 In 
practice, it was clearly the African rulers who dictated terms to 
the European traders, rather than vice versa. 

The ideological dimension of the European presence con¬ 
sisted of Christian missionary activities, at this period under¬ 
taken exclusively by the Roman Catholic Church. 173 Although 
the early activities of the Portuguese in Allada are poorly 
documented, these clearly included a significant effort of evan¬ 
gelization, since both the Spanish expedition to Allada in 1660 
and the French in 1670 reported that there were Portuguese¬ 
speaking Christians in the kingdom, including the royal inter¬ 
preter Matteo Lopes, while the king reigning in 1670 had 
actually been educated in a monastery on the island of Sao 
Tome. 174 In 1658, as has been seen, the king of Allada himself 
sent an embassy to Spain requesting the sending of mission¬ 
aries, and declaring his own wish to be baptized. A party of 
twelve Spanish monks of the Capuchin Order duly arrived in 
Allada in 1660, but found that the king’s interest in baptism 
faded when it was explained to him that he would have first to 
renounce polygamy and pagan religious practices. The mis¬ 
sionaries were also hit by illness, five of the twelve being dead 
after five months in the country, and within a year they had 
given up and left. Some of the party then went briefly to Popo 
(presumably Great Popo) to the west, but evidently had no 

171 Rawlinson c.746: Andrew Crosbic, 1 Sept., 19 and 24 Oct. 1682; c.747: Edward 
Jacklin, 10 May 1692. 

172 For Blaney’s expulsion, see AN: 0,6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 4 Feb. 1715; 
PRO: g. 113/276, Randle Logan, 20 Feb, 1715. For Du Colombier, see AN: 8,3/236, Du 
Colombier, 14 Apr. 1716; PRO: T.70/6, Mason, Welch and Branston, Whydah, 14 
Sept. 1715. 

173 For fuller treatment, see Law, ‘Religion, Trade and Politics on the Slave Coast’. 

174 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , xii, no. 154: Rela^ao do Reino de Arda, 1662; 
Delbee, ‘Journal’, 443, 446. 
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greater success there. 175 The king of Allada met by the French 
in 1670 (probably not the same man who had invited the 
Spanish) also conveyed, through Matteo Lopes on his embassy 
to France, a request for the sending of priests for the Christians 
in his kingdom, although he did not suggest that he wished 
himself for baptism. 176 Two French Capuchins were duly sent 
out in 1671, but appear to have removed with the French 
trading factory from Allada to Whydah, where they died 
shortly after arrival. 177 

In 1681 King Agbangla of Whydah in turn sent to France a 
request for missionaries, and two more French Capuchins were 
despatched, but one died in 1683 and the other was forced by 
illness to return to Europe in the following year. At one point 
King Agbangla agreed to be baptized, but opponents burned 
down the priests’ chapel and he thought better of it. 178 Later 
missions by a party of French Jacobin priests in 1688-9 and by 
some Italian Augustinian monks operating from the island of 
Sao Tome in 1699, although made welcome by Agbangla, had 
no success in converting him or anyone else in Whydah. 179 An 
appeal for more priests made to France by the newly succeeded 
King Amar in 1703 went unanswered. 180 The failure of Chris¬ 
tian evangelization to win converts, despite the interest recur¬ 
rently shown in the Europeans’ religion, may have been due 
primarily, as Bosman suggested, to the Christian prohibition of 
polygamy, which was a centrally important local institution. 181 
The case of King Agbangla’s abortive baptism in the early 
1680s suggests, however, that any inclination towards conver¬ 
sion on the part of the rulers was in any case bound to be 

175 For detailed accounts of this mission, see Labouret and Rivet, Le Royaume cTArda 
et son evangelisation ; Buenaventura de Carrocera, ‘Mision Capuchina al Reino de Arda 1 , 
Missionalia His panic a, 6 (1949), 523-46, 

176 ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Dclbee’, 528. 

177 AN: B/3, fo, 15, Passport for Peres Hierosme de Rouen and Aubert d’Auranches, 

3 Feb. 1671; Celestin de Bruxelles, Dieppe, 19 Sept. 1681, in ‘Documenta’, 330, 

178 ‘Documenta’; for Agbangla’s abortive conversion, see also ‘Relation du 
Royaume de Judas’, 69-70; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, ia8 v . 

l7lJ Pere Gonzalez, ‘Relation abregee du voyage des Peres de I’Ordre des Freres 
Prechcurs, missionnaires en Afrique et cn Guinee’, VAnnie dominicaine, 14 (1702, new 
edn., 1900), 462-75; Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , xiv, no. 187: Cardinal Fabricio 
Sparda, Rome, 8 Feb. 1699; Bosman, Description , 384-5. 

180 Godefroy Loyer, Relation du voyage du royaume d'lssyny (Paris, 1714), reproduced in 
Roussier, L'tiablissement d’lssiny , 234-5. 

181 Bosman, Description , 385. 
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opposed by others more committed to the local religious cults; 
although the rulers, through their role in the trade with the 
Europeans, were the most open to Christian influence, their 
religious allegiance was not a merely personal matter but a 
question of state, and the local cults clearly still had the decisive 
political influence. In this sphere too, European influence 
remained marginal. 

To a considerable degree, in fact, the European traders 
found themselves obliged to defer to indigenous susceptibilities 
in matters of religion also. In Whydah, for example, Europeans 
had to show at least outward respect for the principal national 
cult, that of the python deity Dangbe. The first English traders 
to visit Whydah are said to have been murdered by the local 
people, after they had ignorantly killed one of the sacred 
snakes, and subsequently Europeans were careful to avoid any 
similar offence. 182 A French officer called Du Casse in 1688 
went further, and sought to ingratiate himself with the Whydah 
authorities by accompanying King Agbangla in the annual 
procession to the principal shrine of Dangbe, dressed in a 
leopard’s skin, an act which scandalized other Europeans 
resident in the kingdom. 183 Indigenous religious practices even 
penetrated within the Europeans’ own factories: in 1694, for 
example, when the local English factor Francis Smith fell ill, 
King Agbangla sent a priest to make offerings of food and drink 
at the grave of the former factor Petley Wyburne inside the 
factory yard, in a vain attempt to prevent his death; and by 
the 1740s there was actually a pagan shrine (dedicated to 
‘Nabbakou, the titular god of the place’) within the grounds of 
the English factory. 184 Europeans, moreover, did not merely 
tolerate indigenous cults, but to some degree depended upon 
their protection. In making agreements with local people, it 
was normal to require a ritual oath invoking the sanctions of the 
indigenous religion, as affording the best security against 
default. 185 

,8a Ibid. 376-7. This incident is also alluded to more vaguely by Phillips, 'Journal 1 , 
223. 

183 Bosnian, Description , 371. Although Du Casse’s adoption of local dress was 
exceptional, another account suggests that European participation in the Dangbe 
procession ‘to please the King* was normal: ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 61. 

184 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 226; Norris, Memoirs , 42. 

185 e.g. Snelgrave, New Account^ 22. 
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The Atlantic Slave Trade, II 
The Operation and Impact of the Trade 


Having outlined the history of the development of European 
enterprise on the Slave Coast, and of the shifting focus of their 
trade between its principal ports, this chapter examines rather 
the African side of the trade, to provide the basis for an 
assessment of its impact upon the indigenous societies of the 
region. The following chapters will then attempt to trace the 
working out of this impact in the detailed political history of 
the region. 


The Volume of Slave Exports 

Slaves were always the principal export from the Slave Coast, 
and became increasingly predominant during the course of the 
seventeenth century. Any attempt to assess the impact of the 
European trade therefore requires some idea of the volume of 
slave exports, and more particularly how it grew over time. An 
estimate for the period after 1640 has been attempted by 
Patrick Manning, who combined separate estimates of the 
national trades of the Portuguese (to Brazil only), English, 
French, and Dutch (based principally on statistics of shipping 
leaving European and American ports) to conclude that over 
the entire period 1640-1750 about 850,000 slaves were taken 
from the Slave Coast, the annual average exportation rising 
from around 1,200 in the 1640s to 5,500 in the 1680s, 10,000 in 
the 1690s, and a peak of 15,000 to 16,000 between 1700 and 
1720, but then falling to about 12,000 in the 1720s and 1730s 
and 7,000 in the 1740s. 1 The Brandenburger and Danish 

1 Patrick Manning, The Slave Trade in the Bight of Benin, 1640-1890’, in Henry A, 
Gemery and Jan S. Hogcndorn (eds,), The Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic 
History of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York, 1979), 107-41. 
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trades, and the local Portuguese trade to Sao Tome, are 
omitted from these calculations, but their addition would 
clearly not make any major difference. While these figures are 
clearly of the right order, they are not convincing in all their 
details. In particular, they seem to overestimate the early 
Portuguese trade, which on my reading of the evidence was 
virtually non-existent between 1650 and 1680 and of limited 
importance before the 1700s, but on the other hand to under¬ 
estimate the trade of English interlopers (as opposed to that of 
the Royal African Company) in the 1680s and 1690s; the 
overall effect may be to understate the scale of the increase in 
exports during the second half of the seventeenth century. 2 
Also, Manning’s procedure of computing decennial averages, 
while appropriate for assessing the general economic and 
demographic impact of the trade, tends to obscure shorter-term 
fluctuations in the level of exports, and especially particular 
points of high or low volume which may be more relevant to 
understanding its interaction with local political develop¬ 
ments. What is offered here is not a global estimate based on 
statistical data comparable to Manning’s, but a more system¬ 
atic collation than he attempted of the evidence relating to 
export levels offered at particular times, mainly by contempor¬ 
ary observers on the coast itself. Such contemporary reports 
must be treated with reserve, as Manning rightly points out, 
since they sometimes represent estimates of potential export 
capacity rather than records of actual shipments, and often 
seem speculative and exaggerated. Such evidence, however, 
although impressionistic in character, does make it possible 
to trace the development of the trade with more detailed 
sensitivity. 

The volume of the slave exports from the Slave Coast during 
the first half of the seventeenth century was quite small, 
although it was probably rising. For the trade of the Portuguese 


2 On the first point, Manning follows the interpretation of Brazilian shipping data 
by Verger, Flux et reflux , 651-69; the problem here (apart from the gratuitous 
assumption of a substantial trade before 1678) arises from the interpretation of all ships 
described as clearing for the ‘Costa da Mina’ as going to the Slave Coast, whereas many 
probably purchased their slaves on the Gold Coast proper. The underestimate of the 
English interlopers' trade is apparently based (p. 139) on a misunderstanding of the 
term ‘ten per cent traders’. 
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before the 1640s, the only available indications of volume are 
the reports cited in the previous chapter, that in 1607 total 
annual imports of goods into Allada amounted to 800 milreis, 
equivalent to about £600 sterling (and those into Allada, 
Glehue, and Popo combined to 1,400 milreis, or £1,050), and 
that in 1620 one or two ships traded at Allada each year. 3 At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century slaves were purchased in 
Angola at 12 milreis (about £9) each, and if prices on the Slave 
Coast were comparable, the 1607 figure would have paid for 
slave purchases of only about 65-70 a year from Allada, and 
110-120 from the Slave Coast as a whole. Even if (as was the 
case later in the seventeenth century) slaves were cheaper at 
Allada than in Angola, the volume of slave exports was prob¬ 
ably not much higher than this, since some of the goods 
imported were presumably being used to purchase goods other 
than slaves. 4 The one or two ships annually going to Allada in 
1620 suggest a higher but still very low volume. If the average 
capacity per ship of about 140 slaves documented in the trans- 
Atlantic trade at this period is assumed to apply here, this 
would imply exports of around 210 slaves annually. 5 

Dutch slave purchases at Allada in the late 1630s and early 
1640s were substantially larger than this, but still numbered in 
hundreds rather than thousands. In 1644 slave exports from 
Allada and Calabar combined were reckoned at 2,000 a year, of 
which Allada is likely to have accounted for over half, or more 
than 1,000 annually. 6 Records of actual shipments noted in the 
published literature show that exports of around this level 
were, in fact, attained at least in certain years: in the seven 
months between September 1636 and April 1637, for example, 
the Dutch bought no fewer than 836 slaves from Allada, and the 


3 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria, v, no. 137: Rela^ao da Costa da Guine, 1607; vi, no. 
138: Relagao de Garcia Mendes Castelo Branco, 1620. 

4 For the Angolan price, see Joseph C. Miller, ‘Slave Prices in the Portuguese 
Southern Atlantic, 1600-1830’, in Paul E. Lovejoy (ed.), Africans in Bondage: Studies in 
Slavery and the Slave Trade (Madison, 1986), 55. (This price appears to be calculated in 
local African rather than European value, and is therefore not directly comparable to 
the Slave Coast prices cited later in this chapter.) For the relative cheapness of Allada 
slaves in the 1680s cf. K. G. Davies, The Royal African Company (London, 1957), 237. 

5 Cf. Curtin, Atlantic Slave Trade , 105-6. 

6 Balance-sheet of Netherlands Brazil and West Africa, 1644, in C, R. Boxer, The 
Dutch in Brazil 1624-1654 (Oxford, 1957), 278. 
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records of the Dutch headquarters at Elmina record the pur¬ 
chase from Allada of three cargoes totalling 845 slaves during 
1645 and four totalling 1,375 in 1646. 7 It is unlikely, however, 
that these levels were sustained over the whole period: the 
principal published study of the early Dutch slave trade gives 
total recorded purchases from Allada during the years 1637-45 
as 4,828, or an annual average of only 530-540, and while there 
were presumably additional purchases which escaped docu¬ 
mentation the discrepancy is not likely to be large. 8 (These 
three sets of statistics presumably overlap to some degree, but 
in ways which are not clear from their presentation in the 
literature.) The level of the early Dutch slave trade at Allada 
may therefore be put at around 600 annually on average, 
though reaching over 1,000 in peak years. The reason for this 
larger scale of the Dutch trade, when they were supplying 
essentially the same market in Brazil and Sao Tome, seems to 
be that the Dutch took a greater proportion of their slaves than 
had the Portuguese from West Africa as opposed to Angola, 
and within West Africa Allada was their principal source, 
accounting for around half of their purchases there. 

Slave exports from Allada certainly fell from this level in the 
late 1640s and 1650s, when the Dutch slave trade was in decline 
following the loss of the Brazil market and the Portuguese were 
no longer trading at Allada. The Dutch trade revived, however, 
during the 1660s, to supply the Caribbean and Spanish Amer¬ 
ican markets, and it was probably in this decade that the slave 
trade from Allada really took off. A document of the 1660s 
reports that the West India Company was then buying between 
2,500 and 3,000 slaves annually from the Bight of Benin, and 
most if not all of these would have come from Allada. 9 This 
figure is corroborated by the French officer Delbee, who in 1670 
estimated slave exports from Allada at 3,000 annually, virtu¬ 
ally all of these being evidently taken by the Dutch. 10 The high 

7 Wigboldus, ‘Trade and Agriculture in Coastal Benin 1 , 320; Ratelband, Vijf 
Dagregisters , passim. 

8 Van den Boogaart and Emmer, ‘Dutch Participation in the Atlantic Slave 
Trade’, 360, 

9 Postma, The Dutch in tke Atlantic Slave 59; cf. also van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 

1: Short memoir on trade within the present limits of the charter of the West India 
Company, 1670. 

10 Delbise, ‘Journal’, 406. 
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volume of the trade at this period is also attested by records of 
the number of ships calling at Allada: in 1660 it was reported 
that no fewer than twelve Dutch ships had come there in the 
course of only three months; at the beginning of 1670 the 
French expedition to Allada found five Dutch ships trading 
there, and were told that another four were waiting at Elmina; 
and later in the same year the Dutch factor at Oflra claimed 
that the Dutch were sending over twenty-five vessels a year 
there, this figure presumably including yachts and other small 
craft as well as ships of large capacity. 11 At this time, indeed, it 
appears that the growth of European demand for slaves was 
outrunning Allada’s capacity or willingness to supply them. 
The king of Allada told the French in 1670 that the Dutch were 
already sending more vessels than could be loaded, so that 
the previous year some had been obliged to leave without 
cargoes. 12 

The French in 1670 proposed to send four ships of their own 
to Allada annually, and it was presumably in anticipation of 
this additional French trade that a French account in the 
following year increased its estimate of Allada slave exports to 
between 4,000 and 5,000 annually. 13 In the event, far from the 
high level of exports attained in 1670 being maintained or even 
increased, the trade was severely disrupted by the dispute 
between Allada and its port Oflra, and during 1670-1 only 200 
slaves reached Oflra in the course of fifteen months, causing 
five Dutch ships to return empty to Elmina. 14 Although an 
alternative outlet for slaves was established at Whydah in 1671, 
and the trade of Oflra itself was subsequently re-opened, it is 
unlikely that the export level of 1670 was immediately re¬ 
gained, since the trade of both the French at Whydah and the 
Dutch at Oflra was presumably disrupted by the financial 
difficulties of their national trading companies, which led to the 
liquidation of the French West Indies Company and the bank¬ 
ruptcy and reorganization of the Dutch West India Company 
in 1674. 


11 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria, xii, no. 112: Luis dc Salamanca, Allada, 26 May 
1660; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 384, 406-7; ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, 500. 

12 Delbee, Journal’, 406-7. 

13 ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, 558. 

,4 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 134. 
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In the 1680s, however, exports again recovered. While the 
scale of the French trade at Whydah at this time is uncertain, 
that of the Dutch at OfFra evidently revived. In October 1680, 
for example, they were reported to have lately despatched eight 
ships from Offra, although over what precise period of time is 
not indicated. 15 In the same month, the West India Company 
ordered that three further ships should be despatched to Allada 
for slaves before the end of the year, with cargoes sufficient to 
purchase around 2,850 slaves. 16 The level of trade in this year 
may, however, have been exceptional: in 1682 the West India 
Company scheduled one ship to purchase slaves from the Slave 
Coast region every three months, or four a year, which if these 
were large ships with a capacity of about 500 slaves each would 
suggest purchases of around 2,000 annually. 17 Even this level 
was probably not sustained in every year, since total purchases 
by the Dutch from all sources in Africa during the years 1680-4 
are thought to have amounted to only about 3,000 annually on 
average, while the Slave Coast appears to have accounted for 
about half of total Dutch purchases, or about 1,500 per year. 18 
The trade of the English, which had been negligible in 1670, 
also expanded substantially after the formation of the new 
Royal African Company in 1672. The Company’s factors at 
Offra reported in 1678 that they ‘may purchase 6 or 7,000 
Negroes annually’, and in 1680 that given the right cargoes 
they ‘dare undertake to dispatch a ship from hence every five 
weekes with upwards of 500 Negroes’, suggesting a total of over 
5,000 in a full year. 19 These figures, however, clearly represent 
estimates of potential rather than of actual exports, and should 
be treated with some reserve: other evidence suggests that total 
deliveries of slaves to the West Indies by the Royal African 
Company, from all sources in Africa, averaged only about 
3,500 annually over the period 1674-85. 20 The combined total 

15 PRO: t, 70/19, John Mildmay, Offra, 13 Oct. 1680. 

16 VanDantzig, The Dutch, no. 12: Minutes of Assembly of Ten, I 40 ct. 1680, These 
three cargoes totalled 92,000 florins, while the current price of slaves at Allada was 
about 32 florins: cf. ibid. no. 11: Minutes, 15 Apr. 1680. 

17 Postma, The Dutch , 97. 

18 Ibid. 1 io, 113. 

w PRO: T.70/10, Thomas Clarke and Hugh Elliott, Offra, 17 Sept. 1678; T.70/1, 
John Mildmay, Offra, 13 Oct. 1680. 

20 Davies, Royal African Company , 363. 
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purchases of the Dutch and English companies on the Slave 
Coast in the early 168os may therefore reasonably be reckoned 
at about 3,000 annually on average, equivalent to the level 
attained by the Dutch alone in 1670. These two companies, 
however, accounted for only a part (though very probably the 
larger part) of the trade there: in 1681, when a ship of the Royal 
African Company traded at Whydah, it faced competition from 
two English interlopers, one French and one Portuguese ship. 21 
The total of slave exports from Oflfra and Whydah in the early 
1680s was therefore probably higher than the 3,000 recorded in 
1670: an assumption of between 4,000 and 5,000 annually 
seems reasonable. 

The level of exports increased further later in the 1680s. At 
the beginning of 1688, as has been seen in the previous chapter, 
a visiting French officer estimated English slave purchases 
from Whydah at between 14,000 and 15,000 (with the French 
taking a further 600-700), and those of the Dutch at Offra at 
4,000 to 5,000, implying total exports of between 19,000 and 
20,000 a year. 22 (It is noteworthy that Portuguese trade is not 
mentioned, being presumably still regarded as insignificant.) 
This total, however, is improbably high. While the modest 
estimate for the French trade is likely to be accurate, the figures 
for English and Dutch purchases are unacceptable. This is not 
to say that they are without foundation, but they are probably 
based upon extrapolation from the level of trade in early 1688, 
which appears to have been exceptionally high. As it happened, 
this peak in European slaving activity coincided with a failure 
of the supply of slaves from the interior, explained as due to 
disputes with the king of Dahomey through whose territory 
they were normally brought. 23 In consequence, the level of 
European demand once again outran the local capacity to 
supply them: a Brandenburg ship which arrived at Whydah in 
April 1688 reported that there were already six ships (two 
French and four English) there, some of which had been there 
for nearly three months ‘having been unable to depart because 


21 Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, Glehuc, 24 May 1681. 

22 Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 14-15. 

23 Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 15. 
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they could obtain few slaves’. 24 Other evidence shows that 
average exports in this period, although higher than in the early 
1680s, were substantially below the French estimate of 1688. 
The English Royal African Company despatched seven ships 
to Whydah, for anticipated purchases of 2,290 slaves during the 
last six months of 1687, but thereafter the level of its trade fell, 
with only six shipments for 1,900 during the whole of 1688, and 
four for 1,390 in 1689. 25 Likewise, the Dutch West India 
Company’s total exports from all parts of Africa averaged only 
about 4,750 annually during the period 1685-9, suggesting 
average purchases from Allada of perhaps 2,500 annually. 26 
Even allowing for the trade of English and Dutch interlopers, 
and adding in the small Portuguese and Brandenburger trades, 
total average slave exports from Allada and Whydah in this 
period can hardly have been more than 6,000-7,000 annually. 

In the 1690s, when the trade became increasingly concen¬ 
trated at Whydah, exports were somewhat higher again. The 
English factor at'Whydah in 1690 reported that ‘Negros are 
plenty, 600 may be shipt in 21 days’, a rate which if sustained 
would have yielded around 10,000 in a full year. Exports of this 
order were in fact attained at least during the following year, 
the Dutch factor at Offra reporting in August 1691 that Dutch, 
English, Brandenburg, and Portuguese traders (the French 
being then temporarily inactive) had together purchased over 
9,000 slaves (clearly from Offra and Whydah combined rather 
than Offra alone) during the previous eight or nine months. 27 It 
is doubtful, however, whether this level was sustained in the 
following years. During 1691-5, slaving ships at Whydah 
consistently achieved a speedy despatch, but the precise time 
taken fluctuated: although two English interlopers in 1692, for 
example, were despatched in a month with 1,000 slaves be¬ 
tween them, and a Brandenburg ship in 1693 obtained 738 

24 Jones, Brandenburg Sources , no. 68; Hoofman Friedson, Whydah, 21 June 1688; for 
delays in the despatch of slaving ships at Whydah at this time, cf. also van Dantzig, The 
Dutch , no. 23: Isaac Van Hoolwerff, Offra, 10 Feb, 1688; PRO; t. 70/11, Petley 
Wyburne, Whydah, 2 Apr. 1688. 

25 PRO: t. 70/50, Letters sent by the Royal African Company to the Coast of Africa, 
1685-90; cf. T.7o/i223, Estimates of Cargoes, 1687-1703. 

26 Postma, The Dutch , no. 

27 PRO: t. 70/11, John Wortley, Whydah, 23 Sept. 1690; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 
33: Valentyn Gros, Offra, 7 Aug. 1691. 
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slaves in three weeks, Thomas Phillips and another English 
captain in 1694 took nine weeks to acquire a combined total of 
i,3oo. 28 Such statistics of individual shipments may, moreover, 
give a misleading impression of the volume of trade, since the 
loading of ships was not normally going on continuously 
throughout the whole year. In the fourteen months between 
February 1694 and April 1695, a total of thirteen ships took 
slaves from Whydah, and this was evidently considered an 
exceptionally busy period, ‘the road hardly being free twenty 
days together’; even if these were all large ships carrying 
between 500 and 750 slaves, this would indicate total exports of 
only around 8,000, equivalent to an annual rate of under 
7,000. 29 In the late 1690s however, the level of exports was 
again higher than this. The butch factor Bosman, who traded 
at Whydah in 1697-9, estimated that it could supply 1,000 
slaves every month (i.e. 12,000 a year) ‘if there are no ships at 
Jakin’, implying evidently that this figure represented the 
combined exports of the two places; while the French officer 
Damon, who was at Whydah in 1698/9, reported that over 
1,200 slaves could be purchased there every month (i.e. 14,400 
in a year), and that he himself had seen 2,300 traded in six 
weeks. 30 Bosman also, however, gave a salutary reminder of the 
variability of the trade, observing that ‘sometimes fifty ships 
come hither in a year, but at other times not above half so 
many’. (These high figures must evidently include small craft 
such as yachts as well as large ships. 31 ) 

The volume of the Whydah slave trade increased further in 
the 1700s and 1710s, when it was inflated by the revival of 
French and Dutch trade and by the growing scale of Portuguese 
purchases for Brazil. The Dutch Director-General at Elmina in 
1704, when the West India Company was seeking to revive its 
own trade at Whydah, claimed that the combined exports from 
there by English, French, Danish, Portuguese, and Branden- 
burger traders amounted to over 30,000 slaves a year, and 


2H Rawlinson c.747: Edward Jacklin, Whydah, 10 May 1692; Oettinger, in Jones, 
Brandenburg Sources , 189, 196 (13 Mar. to 4 Apr, 1693]; Phillips, ‘Journal*, 214, 231 
[21 May to 27 July 1694], 

29 Rawlinson q.746: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 8 Apr. 1695. 

30 Bosman, Description , 343; Damon, ‘Relation du Voyage de Guynec*, 83. 

31 Bosman, Description , 362a. 
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suggested that the Company could secure 6,000 of these slaves 
annually. 32 His expectations for Dutch trade, however, proved 
over-optimistic, with the Company’s documented trade on the 
Slave Coast in fact averaging only a little over 1,000 slaves 
annually in the period 1704-21 and only twice (in 1707 and 
1709) exceeding 2,000 in a year, and it is probable that his 
estimate of the trade’s existing volume was similarly exagger¬ 
ated. 33 A French captain trading at Whydah in 1708 asserted 
that over 15,000 slaves were exported from there annually, and 
figures of this order are also offered by several other sources 
over the following two decades. The anonymous Frenchman in 
c. 1715 gave an estimate of between 15,000 and 20,000 slaves 
exported from Whydah every year by the French, English, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Danes (the Brandenburger trade hav¬ 
ing now ceased); and a similar total, together with a detailed 
breakdown of national shares in the trade, is given in another 
French source of 1716, which allows 6,000-7,000 slaves annu¬ 
ally each for the English and Portuguese, 5,000-6,000 for the 
French, and 1,000-1,500 for the Dutch (the Danes also having 
now dropped out of the running)—a total of between 18,000 
and 21,500, whose credibility is enhanced by the demonstrable 
accuracy of the Dutch sub-total. 34 Estimates from the 1720s are 
comparable: the French officer Des Marchais, ostensibly re¬ 
porting a voyage in 1725 but possibly reflecting conditions 
some years earlier, gives Whydah’s exports as ‘over 16 to 
18,000 slaves a year’; William Snelgrave, who traded on the 
Slave Coast in the 1710s and 1720s, offers over 20,000 annually 
from Whydah ‘and the neighbouring places’; and James Hous- 
toun, who served in the English factory at Whydah in the early 
1720s, affirms that the entire coast from the Gambia to 
Whydah furnished over 30,000 slaves a year, with more than 

32 Van Dantaig, The Dutch, no. irr: W. dc la Palma, Elmina, 31 Aug. 1704. 

33 Johannes Posttna, The Origin of African Slaves: The Dutch Activities on the 
Guinea Coast, 1675-1795’, in Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. Genovese (eds.), 
Race and Slavery in the Western Hemisphere: Quantitative Studies (Princeton, 1975), 42. These 
are totals only of trade documented in surviving records, and the actual total may have 
been somewhat higher, but the discrepancy is not likely to be great. 

34 ‘Extrait d’un journal de voyage fait en 1707’, 293; ‘Relation du Royaume de 
Judas’, 86; AN: c.6/25, Memoire de Pestat du pays de Juda et de son negoce, 1716. 
Another French source of 1716 estimates exports from Whydah at up to and over 
30,000 ‘in some years’, but this must be discounted as aberrant: AN: c.6/25, Levesque, 
Whydah, 16 July 1716. 
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half of these (well over 15,000, therefore) coming from Whydah 
alone. 35 

These overall estimates for the early eighteenth century are 
also supported by more fragmentary reports of actual ship¬ 
ments of slaves. In November 1709 there were reported to be 
' 13 ships of several nations’ trading at Whydah simultaneously; 
in the twelve months from April 1713 to March 1714 no fewer 
than thirty-five ships of all nations came there, with again 
sometimes between twelve and fourteen at the same time; in 
January 1716 it was reported that eight ships (two French, five 
Portuguese, and one Dutch) had taken 2,800 slaves from 
Whydah in two months; and in September 1718 that there were 
ten ships (five Portuguese, three French, and two English) at 
Whydah, while another from Brazil had gone on to trade at 
Jakin. 36 The French alone were reported in March 1711 to have 
taken over 9,000 slaves, in twenty-three ships, during the 
previous twenty-two months; surviving records of slaving voy¬ 
ages from Nantes, the principal French port for the slave trade, 
document no fewer than 124 ships (well over half the total) 
going to Whydah or other Slave Coast ports (principally Jakin, 
but also Apa, the Popos, and Keta) between 1709 and 1727, 
with 109 of these (an average of ten a year) in the period 1713— 
23: and these do not, of course, comprise the entirety (although 
they probably represent the great majority) of French ships 
trading there. 37 Although the supply of slaves to Whydah was 
frequently disrupted in this period (especially after 1714) by its 
disputes with Allada, this apparently had the effect of diverting 
trade to Jakin and Apa rather than diminishing the overall 
volume of exports. 

The volume of slave exports from the coast was generally 
held to have fallen following the Dahomian conquest of Allada 
and Whydah in the 1720s, for reasons which will be discussed 
in a later chapter. In the short term, there is little suggestion of 
a decline in volume: in June 1730, for example, there were 

Des Marchais, ‘Journal*, 51; Snelgrave, New Account , 2; Houston, Some New and 
Accurate Observations , 26. 

36 PRO: t, 70/5, William Hicks, Whydah, 26 July/16 and 28 Oct.Nov, 1709; AN: 
c.6/25, Du Golombier, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714; b. 1 /g, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Jan. 1716; 
PRO: c. 113/262, William Batllic, Whydah, 10 SepL 1718. 

37 PRO: T.70/5, William Hicks, Whydah, 15 Mar. 1711; Mcttas, Repertoire des 
expeditions negrieres fran^aises . 
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fourteen ships (seven Portuguese, six French, and one English) 
trading simultaneously, divided equally between Whydah and 
Jakin; and in June 1731 fifteen (nine Portuguese, four French, 
and two English), six at Whydah and nine at Jakin, a further 
five (three Portuguese, one French, and one English) having 
departed in the previous month with cargoes totalling 1,850 
slaves among them. 38 Later in the eighteenth century, however, 
the level of exports was normally lower than it had been 
between 1700 and 1730. In 1750, for example, slave exports 
from Whydah were estimated at between 8,000 and 9,000 
annually, and in 1765 at only 5,000. Part of the decline of 
Whydah, however, was due to the diversion of slaves for sale at 
rival ports such as Great Popo and Porto-Novo; the total of 
exports from all the Slave Coast ports, from Keta in the west to 
Lagos in the east, was put in 1765 at 10,900. 39 

The majority of the slaves taken from the Slave Coast, as was 
generally the case elsewhere in Africa also, were men. Early in 
1687 a Dutch ship at Offra purchased 386 men to 139 women, 
and an English ship at Whydah also took ‘3 men to one 
woman’, but this ratio of males was apparently exceptional, the 
English captain explaining that ‘women are scarce’. 40 Petley 
Wyburne, the former interloper who returned to Whydah as 
the Royal African Company’s factor in 1688, contracted to 
supply ‘the major part men’, but the Company complained 
that he failed in practice to achieve this; and a Brandenburg 
ship which bought slaves from Wyburne in 1688 was obliged to 
take 300 men to 24.5 women, which was also thought to be 
unsatisfactory. 41 The high proportion of women shipped in this 
year may have been due to the overall shortage of slaves relative 
to demand at that time, which was noted above, causing 
African suppliers to offer women in order to make up the 


118 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, nos. 291, 303: Hertogh, Jakin, 12 June 1730, 26 June 
* 73 *- 

39 AN: 0.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750; K. David Patterson, 
‘A Note on Slave Exports from the Costa da Mina, 1760-1770’, BIFAN, serie B, 33 
(» 97 »). 2 55 - 

40 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 18: Van Hoolwerff, Offra, 31 Jan. 1687; Rawlinson 
c.747: George Nanter, Whydah, 5 Jan. 1687. 

41 PRO: T.70/50, Royal African Company to Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 8 Jan. 
1689; Jones, Brandenburg Sources , no. 68: Hoofman Friedson, Whydah, 21 June 1688. 
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numbers. Later in 1688 a Dutch ship obtained 330 men to 152 
women, and ratios of around two men to one woman appear to 
have been normal during the 1690s: Phillips in 1694, for 
example, obtained 480 men to 220 women. 42 Des Marchais in 
the 1720s laid down a norm of no more than a third women, and 
William Snelgrave at Jakin in 1727 (trading with the Daho- 
mians) stipulated an even higher ratio, of three males to one 
female. 43 This imbalance presumably reflected African as well 
as European preference, the local African demand for female 
slaves (for incorporation into polygamous households) being 
greater than that for males. 


The Price of Slaves 

In addition to the enormous expansion of the volume of slave 
exports during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
there was also a substantial rise in the price paid for slaves, so 
that the value of the trade to the exporting societies increased 
even more dramatically than the export statistics suggest. 
This rise in slave prices in the Atlantic trade was not restricted 
to the Slave Coast but was a general phenomenon, occurring to 
varying degrees throughout western Africa. It was clearly due 
primarily to the bidding up of prices by competition on the 
European side, although increasing costs on the African side 
(as slaves were brought from increasingly distant places in the 
interior) have also been suggested as a contributory factor. 44 
While the basic fact that prices rose is obvious enough, 
however, the detailed history of price movements is complex 
and at points obscure. Interpretation of the slave prices given in 
contemporary European sources is a matter of considerable 
difficulty. In part, this is because slaves varied widely in value. 


« Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 25: Van HootwerlT, OflTra, 14 Aug. 1688; Phillips, 
'Journal*, 230. For other cases, cf. van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 33; ValcntynGros, OfTra, 
7 Aug. 1691 [337 men to 123 women]; PRO: 1.70/11, John Wortley, Whydah, 23 Sept. 
1690 [228 men, 82 women]; T.70/17, id., 22 Nov. 1690 [242 men, 121 women]; T.70/1 1, 
id., 6 Sept. 1691 f 79 men, 45 women]. 

4:4 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 35; Snelgrave, New Account , 73, 

H Cf. c.g. Davies, Royal African Company , 236-7; Richard Nelson Bean, The British 
Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade i6$o~tjj5 (New York, 1975), 68-102. For the suggested role of 
African cost increases cf. Hogcndorn and Johnson, Shell Money of the Slave Trade , m. 
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Male slaves always cost more than women, the price of women 
being normally 20-25% lower although the differential was 
sometimes greater. 45 (Precise comparisons are often difficult, 
since it was common to give different goods for men and 
women.) Adults also cost more than children, but adolescent 
and young adult males were more highly valued than older 
men, such younger slaves being generally known in the eight¬ 
eenth century (as noted earlier) as ‘Portuguese slaves’: the 
premium on such prime slaves was also usually around 20%, 
though again, it was sometimes higher. 46 Higher prices were 
also paid, as will be seen below, to the kings of Allada and 
Whydah than to the generality of traders. When slave prices 
are given in the sources, it is not always clear whether these 
represent averages (including the lower-priced women and 
older men), or the cost of prime (i.e. young adult) male slaves 
(which would be higher than the average), or whether the 
differential prices paid to royalty are taken into account. 47 In 
addition, the price of slaves was subject to considerable short¬ 
term fluctuations (due especially to variations in the supply of 
slaves from the interior) which can obscure general trends, and 
indeed slaves were often on offer at different prices at different 
points on the coast even at the same time. 

A further set of problems is posed by the variety of forms in 
which slave prices are expressed—different European cur¬ 
rencies (whose relative values changed over time), 48 the local 

,r> Bosnian, Description , 364a. One account gives the price of women as half that of 
rnen, but this was certainly exceptional: N****, Voyages , 71. 

46 PRO: T.70/6, William Baillie, 20 Nov. 1716. In 1730, however, the Portuguese 
were paying 40 cabess (400 lb.) of cowries, as against 220-230 lb. paid by the French 
and English for ordinary slaves: van Dantzig, The Dutch y no. 291: Hertogh, Jakin, 12 
June 1730. 

47 A further difficulty, which has been overlooked in some analyses, is that the prices 
of slaves employed in calculating ‘customs’ (i.e. payments for permission to trade) 
tended to remain fixed, and were thus sometimes below the market price of slaves. In 
1750 customs payments at Whydah were calculated on a value of 20 grand cabess or 
200 !b, of cowries (and 40 pieces oflinen or 25 guns) per slave, whereas the current price 
was 33 grand cabess or 330 lb. (and 70 linen pieces or 40 guns): AN: c.6/25, Pruneau 
and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. (The price used in customs calculations here 
probably represents the market rate at the time of the Dahomian conquest of Whydah 
in 1727, when the level of the customs was presumably re-set by the new authorities.) 

4H In the calculations which follow it is assumed that the Dutch gulden or florin was 
equivalent to 2 shillings sterling, and the French franc or Iivre to is. 8d. (20 pence); 
after the reorganization of the French currency in 1726, however, the Iivre was equated 
with the English shilling (12 pence). 
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currency of cowry shells, various individual commodities, and 
the unit of account called the ‘ounce*—which have to be 
reduced to a common standard for meaningful comparison. 
Prices were most commonly expressed in terms of European 
currencies, and such prices appear normally to refer to what 
was known as the ‘prime cost* of the commodities exchanged 
for slaves, i.e. the cost of purchasing them in Europe. In some 
cases, however, prices quoted in European currencies relate to 
what was called the ‘trade’ or ‘Guinea’ value, i.e. the exchange 
value of the goods in Africa, which was reckoned as being on 
average twice the prime cost, although the actual mark-up 
varied from commodity to commodity. 49 In Whydah, this 
100% mark-up is first clearly attested in the late 1690s, when 
Bosman observed that the price of a chicken there was six 
stuivers ‘cash, that is, according to the value of our merchand¬ 
ise here, for reckoning it according to Dutch value the amount 
would be only half as much’. 50 The practice was common to 
nations other than the Dutch: the English factors at Whydah in 
1721, for example, likewise observed that ‘we generally sell for 
one hundred per cent’. 51 The ‘ounce trade’ (or ‘ounce in 
goods’), which was being employed to express slave prices at 
Whydah and Jakin by the 1730s, and which in origin denoted 
the quantity of goods which could be exchanged in Africa for an 
ounce of gold, was equivalent to £4 ‘trade’, or £2 prime cost. 52 

In the early Dutch trade, the cost of a slave at Allada is given 
as 44 florins (equivalent to £4 8s. sterling), presumably prime 
cost, in 1630, falling to 38 florins (£3 16s.) in 1640. 53 By the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, the price had fallen further, a model cargo 
in an undated Dutch manuscript probably of the 1650s giving a 

49 Sec esp. Karl Polanyi, ‘Sortings and “Ounce Trade” in the West African Slave 
Trade’, JAH 5 (1964), 386-8; id., Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 156-9. 

50 Bosman, Description , 390, with amended translation in van Dantzig, ‘English 
Bosman and Dutch Bosnian*, vii, HA 9 (1982), 290. A reference in 1683 to the 
possibility of selling goods in Allada ‘at Dutch rate* implies that this practice was 
already established then: van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 37: Resolutions of Council, 
Elmina, 15 Mar. 1683. 

51 PRO: T.70/23, Baldwyn and Peck, Whydah, 8 Sept. 1721. 

32 For the ‘ounce trade’, see esp. Polanyi, ‘Sortings and “Ounce Trade”’; Marion 
Johnson, ‘The Ounce in Eighteenth-Century West African Trade’, JAH 7 (1966), 197- 
214; Werner Peukert, Der atlantische Sklavenhandel von Dahomey 1740-1 797 (Wiesbaden, 
1978), 108-19; Law, ‘The Gold Trade of Whydah’, 112-13. 

53 Van den Boogaart and Emmer, ‘Dutch Participation’, 360. 
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cost of 13,086 florins for 500 slaves, or only about 26 florins 
(£2 12s.) per slave. 54 Calculations by the English Company of 
Adventurers and its successor the Royal African Company 
show that this downward trend of prices continued into the 
1660s and 1670s: in 1663, f° r example, the cost of a cargo to 
purchase 1,111 slaves was calculated at £3,078, or about £2 15s. 
per slave, but four Allada cargoes in 1678-9 yield a much lower 
price, of about £2 6s. per slave. 55 These were of course anticip¬ 
ated prices, which did not necessarily correspond to what was 
actually paid in Africa, where prices were subject to consider¬ 
able short-term fluctuations. The French in 1670, for example, 
seeking to break into the Allada trade, offered 50% above the 
going rate for slaves (18 as opposed to 12 iron bars), and in 1678 
the English factors at Offra were forced to raise the price of 
slaves in certain goods, which were then out of demand, by 
between 33'/ 3 % and 100% in order to dispose of them, but 
these were clearly only temporary increases. 56 This decline in 
slave prices down to the end of the 1670s, at a time when the 
level of European demand was overall (despite considerable 
fluctuations) tending to rise substantially, is difficult to account 
for. Presumably the supply of slaves to the coast was increasing 
in efficiency even more rapidly than European purchases were 
expanding, as African societies adapted themselves to the 
demands of the trade. 

In the 1680s, however, slave prices began to rise. A Dutch 
calculation for the Allada trade in 1680 gives the cost of a cargo 
to purchase 500 slaves as 16,013, florins, or about 32 florins 
(£3 4s) per slave, and by 1685 the price of slaves at Offra is said 
to have been 35-36 florins (£3 ios.-£3 12s.). 57 The Royal 
African Company’s calculations for Allada and Whydah, while 
yielding somewhat lower prices than those of the Dutch, pre¬ 
sent a similar pattern of rising costs, generally assuming a price 
of between £2 14s. and £2 17s. per slave in 1681-4, rising to £3 

54 *Aenwysingde van diversche Beschryvingen’, 13 V . 

55 PRO: T.70/1222, Calculations of cargoes exported by the Royal African Com¬ 
pany, 1663-99. 

36 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 410; PRO: ^.70/15, Thomas Clarke and Hugh Elliott, Offra, 
20 Nov. 1678. 

57 VanDantzig, The Dutch , no. 11: Minutes of the Assembly ofTen, 15 Apr. 1680; no. 
101: W. de la Palma, Elmina, 10 Oct. 1703. 
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in 1685-90. 38 The rising trend of prices in this period, and the 
difficulties it caused for European traders, are also confirmed 
by evidence from the coast itself. In 1681, for example, the 
English factor at Offra warned that ‘if you raise the price of 
goods (as I have lately seen) the Blacks will never lower them 
agayne’, and during 1682 prices at Whydah were reported to 
have been raised 25% above those at Offra. In 1683 the Royal 
African Company’s factor at Whydah was instructed to force 
prices down, in line with cost increases in England, but found 
himself faced instead with local demands for further increases; 
his efforts to resist these were sabotaged by an English captain 
who offered between an eighth and a third above existing prices 
in certain goods in order to expedite his own trade, and he was 
only able to secure restoration of the former price by a gift to the 
king of Whydah. 39 During the years 1685-7 several of the Royal 
African Company’s ships trading at Whydah found their 
cargoes insufficient to purchase their consignments of slaves, 
presumably because prices were higher than assumed in the 
Company’s calculations; and the Company in 1686 com¬ 
plained to its Whydah factor that the prices of slaves shipped by 
him had been ‘the dearest of any that ever came from those 
parts’. 60 In 1688 Petley Wyburne, newly appointed the Com¬ 
pany’s factor at Whydah, who was contracted to supply slaves 
at £3 per head, attempted to resist paying more, but this caused 
delays in the despatch of ships which the Company deplored 
even more than higher prices. 61 The main cause of the price 
increase was evidently growing competition on the European 
side: the Dutch in 1686 thus condemned the English for offering 
higher prices than themselves, while the English in 1688 com- 


58 PRO: T.70/1222, Calculations of cargoes. A different series of records cited by 
Davies, Royal African Company , 237, gives an average price of £3 2s, per slave in Allada 
and Whydah cargoes in 1682-5. 

59 Rawlinson c. 745: William Cross, Offra, 18 Aug. 1 68 1; c. 746: John Thorne, Offra, 
28Jan, 1683; c. 745: John Winder, Whydah, 24june 1683; PRO: T.70/16, John Winder, 
Whydah, 15 July 1683. 

60 Rawlinson c.745: John Carter, Whydah, 19 Sept, and 28 Dec. 1685; c - 747 ; id.» 
1 Mar. 1686 and 6 Jan. 1687; Thomas James, 29 Dec. 1687; PRO: r.70/50, Royal 
African Company to John Carter, Whydah, 18 May 1686. 

61 PRO: t. 70/50, Royal African Company to Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 2 July 
1689. 
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plained of the French doing likewise. 62 The French in 1688, 
however, blamed the rise in prices upon the disruption of the 
supply of slaves from the interior. 63 

After 1690, the price of slaves rose even more rapidly. 
Already in 1691, the Dutch factor at Offra was complaining 
that ‘slaves have now become unbelievably expensive’, which 
he attributed to excessive inter-European competition. The 
French officer Damon also noted an increase in prices between 
his two visits to Whydah in 1698 and 1701, which he blamed 
specifically upon the activities of the English ‘ten per cent’ 
interlopers. 64 The Royal African Company’s cargo calculations 
bear out this increase, its assumed price for Whydah cargoes 
rising to £4 per slave in 1692—8, £4 6s. 8d. in 1699 and £5 in 
1700-1. 65 Records of actual prices paid at Whydah are within 
the same range, Phillips in 1694 paying an average of £3 15s. 
per slave, and Damon in 1698/9 giving the price of slaves in 
French currency as 50 francs, equivalent to £4 3s. 4d. sterling. 66 
At particular times when European competition was especially 
fierce, the prices paid were considerably higher, the English 
factor complaining in 1698 for example that ships had recently 
given ‘two slaves for one’ in certain goods. 67 

Complaints about rising prices continued to be made during 
the 1700s. In 1704, for example, the Dutch West India Com¬ 
pany alleged that the price of slaves at Whydah had gone up by 
more than half since 1700/1; and the English Royal African 
Company in 1709 maintained that prices at Whydah had more 
than doubled since (and, it alleged, because of) the opening up 
of the trade to the ‘ten per cent’ traders in 1698. 68 In part, 
however, this increase appears to have been only temporary, or 
at least confined to only some of the commodities exchanged for 
slaves. Although the Dutch Company reported in 1703 that the 


G2 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 16: Van Hoolwerff, OflTra, 8 Nov. 1686; Rawlinson 
c.747: Edmund Bathcrne, Whydah, 5 Mar. 1688. 

63 Du Cassc, ‘Relation’, 15. 

H4 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 33: Valentyn Gros, Offra, 7 Aug. 1691; Damon, 
‘Relation du Voyage d’lssyny’, 106. 

65 PRO: T.70/1 223, Estimates of cargoes, 1687-1703. 

66 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 227; Damon, ‘Relation du Voyage de Guynee*, 83, 

67 Rawlinson c.747: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 25 Apr. 1698. 

68 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 111: W. de le Palma, Elmina, 31 Aug. 1704; Donnan, 
Documents , ii, no. 34: Report on the Trade to Africa, 27 Jan. 1709. 
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price of slaves at Whydah had risen to 70-80 florins (£7-8) or 
even 100 florins (£10), its factor at Whydah was nevertheless 
able, by judicious selection of the cheaper goods, to prepare a 
cargo-list which yielded an average cost of only 44 'A florins 
(£4 9s.), comparable to the prices paid in the 1690s. Prices seem 
to have been maintained at around this level for some years 
thereafter, since the Company in 1713, even after raising the 
rate in certain goods, still calculated that the average price of a 
slave would be only 43 florins (£4 6s.) ‘Dutch value’, although 
by then the expectation that this price could be maintained was 
certainly unrealistic. 69 

Prices in fact rose substantially from 1713 onwards, prin¬ 
cipally because of the growth of competition from the Por¬ 
tuguese. 70 Dutch sources give prices for slaves at Whydah of 
between 84 and 93 florins (£8 8s.-£9 6s.) in 1717, and 100 
florins (£10) in I7i8. 71 The English Royal African Company 
was paying £10 in 1721, rising to £14 in .1724 and £15 in 1727. 72 
Prices given in French sources, for example of 200 livres 
(equivalent to £16 13s. 4d.) probably in 1715, and 250-300 
livres (£20 16s. 8d.-£25) in 1724, are by comparison clearly 
aberrant, and are presumably calculated in ‘trade’ value rather 
than prime cost. 73 Prices quoted in ‘ounces trade’ in the 
1730s—for example 6 ounces (£24 ‘trade’) for men (and 4-5 for 
women) at Jakin in 1732, and 7 ounces (£28 ‘trade’) (6 for 
women) at Whydah in 1733—are comparable, suggesting a 
prime cost price for men of £12-14 (and £8-12 for women). 74 

Prices had thus risen almost fivefold (from £3 to £15 prime 
cost) between the 1680s and 1720s, although the increase was 


69 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. ioi, m: W. de la Palma, Elmina, io Oct. 1703 
[bis]; no. 202: Minutes of the Assembly of Ten, 10 Oct. 1713. 

70 AN; c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714. 

71 Van Dantzig, Les Hollandais, 219; id., The Dutch , no. 234: Diary of P. Eytzen, 
Whydah, 2 May 1718. The latter price is specifically for the cost of a slave purchased 
with firearms. 

72 PRO: t. 70/23, Baidwyn and Peck, Whydah, 8 Sept. 1721; Bulfinch Lambe, 
Abomey, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage , 172; Donnan, Documents , ii, no. 166: 
Commissions of the Royal African Company, 31 May 1727. 

73 N****, Voyages, 71; AN; F2a/ii, ‘Commerce de Guinee’, 10 Nov. 1724. The latter 
document does in fact give this price explicitly as being in ‘local value [valeur 
intrinsique du pays]’. 

74 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 316; Hertogh, Jakin, 21 Mar. 1732; AN: c.6/25, 
Levet, W'hydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 
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only a little above threefold (from £4 8s.) if reckoned from the 
early 1630s; a threefold rise (from about £5 to £15) had 
occurred in the period 1713-27 alone. As against the 800 
milreis (£600) reported as the annual value of Allada’s trade in 
1607, the 6oo-odd slaves sold annually to the Dutch in the early 
1640s represented (at 38 florins each) about 25,000 florins, or 
£2,500; and the 3,000 in 1670 (at the 1663 price of £2 15s.) 
around £8,250. In the Whydah trade later, the 12,000 or so 
slaves exported annually in the late 1690s were worth (at £4 per 
head) around £48,000 a year; and if exports reached 18,000 a 
year in the 1710s, this represented (at £10 per head) imported 
goods to the value of £180,000. At this value, the trade in the 
171 os was worth around 300 times as much as in 1607, around 
70 times as much as in the 1640s, and over 20 times that in 1670. 
If the volume of slaves fell in the 1720s, this was at least 
partially compensated by the rise in the price of slaves by a 
further 50% to £15 by 1727. 

While prices calculated in prime cost are critically relevant 
to the profitability of the slave trade for the Europeans, 
however, it may be questioned whether they form the most 
appropriate basis for assessing its value to the African societies 
involved in it. There was no straightforward relationship be¬ 
tween the costs of production or procurement of commodities in 
Europe, and the value placed upon them by the slave-selling 
societies in Africa. This discrepancy is demonstrated by the 
fact, which is obscured by computations of prices in terms of 
average prime cost, that the prime cost of slaves in fact varied 
enormously from one commodity to another. Phillips in 1694, 
for example, bought slaves at Whydah at an average cost of 
£3 15s., but noted that those paid for in cowries were ‘dear 
slaves’, costing over £4 each, whereas those bought for coral, 
rangoes (beads) or iron cost no more than £2 5s.; textiles, 
however, yielded higher prices, the cost of a slave in per- 
petuanos (serge cloth) being £4 15s. and in salemporis and 
calicoes (Indian cotton) as much as £6. Later in the 1690s the 
Dutch factor Bosman likewise observed that slaves paid for 
with cowries cost half as much again as those bought with other 
goods. 75 The average cost of slaves was therefore determined by 

75 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 227; Bosman, Description , 364a; cf. also Davies, Royal African 
Company , 236. 
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the proportions of different goods paid for them,as well as by 
the prices of slaves reckoned by prime cost of each good. 

It seems more illuminating, therefore, to consider slave 
prices in terms of the local currency of cowry shells. Prices in 
cowries also present some problems of interpretation, since 
they may be given either by weight or by number of shells. It 
was normal, however, to reckon i lb. weight as containing 400 
shells, making the grand cabess of 4,000 cowries equivalent to 
10 lb. by weight, and this equivalence is assumed in the 
calculations which follow. 76 From time to time larger and 
heavier cowries were included in cargoes, and although cowries 
were normally paid out to African sellers of slaves by measure 
rather than by number they would often refuse to accept these 
larger cowries except at a discount, so that this had the effect of 
inflating the price of slaves in weight of cowries (and also their 
prime cost to the European purchasers), but such aberrant 
prices are excluded from consideration here. 77 The prime cost 
of cowries in Europe varied considerably, but on the Slave 
Coast they had a fixed local or ‘trade’ value: as was noted in an 
earlier chapter, the grand cabess of 4,000 cowries was at first 
valued at 25s. ‘trade’, but in the mid-1720s this valuation was 
lowered to £1 ‘trade’. The ‘ounce trade’, equivalent to £4 
‘trade’, was therefore valued at 4 grand cabess, or 16,000 
cowries. 78 Cowry shells, it should be noted, were normally 
given in this period only in exchange for male slaves. 

In the Dutch trade at Allada in the mid-seventeenth century, 


7ti The equation of i lb. — 2 galinas {400 cowries] is given c,g, in PRO: 1,70/20, 
Invoyce ofGoods most in demand at Arda factory, 15Jan. 1681; ‘Relation du Royaume 
de Judas’, 72; cf, also Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 114. In practice, the grand 
cabess of 4,000 cowries was often equated with 11 rather than 10 lb. (and the ‘ounce’ of 
4 grand cabess with 41 ib. rather than 40). 

77 In 1687, for example, an English captain trading to Whydah complained that his 
cowries had been ‘so large that I am forct to give the country people above a hundred 
pounds for a slave’ (at a time when the normal rate was 90 lb.), and in 1721 the English 
factory reported that because of‘the largeness of your [the Company’s] bouges’, they 
had been obliged to give ‘seventeen pounds to a grand cabess’ [i.c. only about 235 to the 
lb.], raising the cost of a slave in cowries to £18, at a time when the cost in goods was 
only £10: Rawlinson 0,747, George Nantcr, Whydah, 5 Jan, 1687; PRO*. T.70/23, 
Baldwyn and Peck, Whydah, 8 Sept. 1721. 

7H Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 134. In 1750 the ‘ounce trade’ at Whydah 
was equated with 5 grand cabess, or 20,000 cowries, but this seems to have been a 
temporary deviation; AN, c.6/25, Pruncau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. Cf. 
Law, ‘The Gold Trade of Whydah’, 115. 
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the price of a slave was 100 lb. of cowries by weight, equivalent 
to io grand cabess, or 40,000 cowries. 79 Subsequently, 
however, the price of slaves in cowries fell (by an even greater 
margin than the fall in the average price of slaves by prime cost, 
noted above), calculations of cargoes by the English companies 
assuming a price of only 84 lb. in 1663, falling to 80 lb. in 1674, 
781b. in 1675, and 791b. in 1678. 80 At the beginning of 1681, the 
English factor at Offra put the price of a slave even lower, at 
72 lb. of cowries, which he equated with 150 galinas, or 71/2 
cabess (30,000 cowries), although according to the normally 
assumed equivalences 7 'A cabess should represent 75 lb.; either 
way, this represented a substantial fall, of 25 or 28%, since the 
middle of the century. This proved to be the low point in the 
trough, however, since later in the same year the price was back 
to 78 lb. per slave. 81 Jean Barbot at Whydah in 1682 does give 
an even lower price, of 60 lb. per slave (equivalent to 6 grand 
cabess, or 24,000 cowries), but the text is unfortunately corrupt 
and the reliability of this figure is therefore uncertain. 82 If 
slaves were ever this cheap at Whydah, they clearly did not 
remain so for long: later in 1682 the cowry price of slaves at 
Whydah was up to 90 lb. (9 grand cabess, or 36,000), and this 
was still the price assumed in the Royal African Company’s 
cargo calculations in 1685-90. 83 The Dutch at Offra, however, 
were still paying only 80 lb. in 1686, and complained bitterly of 


79 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschnjvinge y 118; ‘Aenwysingde van diversche Beschry 
vingen’, 13'. 

80 PRO: T.70/1222, Calculations of cargoes, *663-99. 

81 PRO: T.70/20, Invoyce of Goods most in demand at Arda factory, 15 Jan. 1681; 
Rawlinson c.745: Accounts of John Thome, Glehue and Offra, Apr-Nov. 1681. 

82 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 135, Barbot actually gives the price as ‘an alcove of 
cowries, which is 50 galinas, which weigh about 60 lb. (the Blacks call it guinbotton, 
and it represents cowries to the number of4,000)’. This, however, is self-contradictory, 
since 60 lb. would normally be equivalent to 24,000 cowries, 50 galinas is 10,000 
(weight 25 lb.), and ‘guinbaton [iff]’ is given by Barbot himself elsewhere (iii. 193) as 
the local term not for 4,000 but for 20,000 cowries (weight 50 lb.). For discussion of 
these contradictions, cf. Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Itfoney , 192, n. 229, though the 
price suggested there (12,000 cowries) is impossibly low for Whydah at this period. 

83 Rawlinson c.745; Accounts of John Winder, Whydah, July-Oct. 1682; PRO: 
T.70/1222, Calculations of cargoes; cf. also ^70/1217, Accounts of the Hamah , 1689. 
For a small number of slaves (19 out of 1 13 purchased for cowries) the Hamah paid 
100 lb. rather than 90 lb., the former being probably the preferential price paid to the 
king. 
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the ‘shameful competition’ of the English. 84 The price was even 
higher at Whydah in 1694, when Phillips gave the cost of‘a 
good man-slave’ in cowries as about 100 lb. Later in the 1690s, 
however, the cowry price of slaves again fell', the English factory 
at Whydah in 1698-1700 regularly paid only 80 lb. each (8 
grand cabess, or 32,000 cowries, then valued at £10 ‘trade’) for 
male slaves. 85 This apparent paradox of a falling cowry price at 
a time when the price of slaves by average prime cost was rising 
(from £4 to £5) is explained by the fact that the cost of cowries in 
Europe was increasing substantially at this time, though it fell 
again after 1702. 86 

The price fall at the end of the 1690s proved short-lived, since 
in 1705 the price of slaves at Whydah is again given as 100 lb. of 
cowries (10 grand cabess, equivalent to £12 10s. ‘trade’), on 
this occasion described explicitly as the price paid ‘to the 
caboceers [chiefs]’ as opposed to the king (who received the 
higher price of 120 lb.). 87 The price probably remained at this 
level into the early 1710s. After 1713, however, with the 
inflationary intrusion into the Whydah trade of the Portuguese, 
the cowry price of slaves rose further, although interpretation of 
prices at this period is complicated by the consequent differen¬ 
tiation of superior and more expensive ‘Portuguese slaves’ from 
the common slaves left for sale to other nations (and also by the 
confusing fact that these other nations themselves often pur¬ 
chased ‘Portuguese slaves’, for resale to the Portuguese). In 
1714 the Portuguese were already paying 120 lb. of cowries (12 
cabess, or 48,000) for their slaves, while the French were paying 
as much as 110 lb. (11 cabess, or 44,000) presumably for slaves 
of inferior quality. 88 The correspondence ofWilliam Baillie, the 
English factor at Whydah in 1716-20, traces price movements 
in this period in exceptional detail, and with increasing des- 


84 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 116: Isaac Van HoolwerfF, Offra, 8 Nov, 1686. This 
report, in fact, gives the English price at Whydah as only 82 lb., but also notes that they 
were, unusually, giving cowries for women as well as men; it is presumably this 
inclusion of lower-priced females in the calculation which explains the discrepancy 
from the Royal African Company’s own figure of 90 lb. 

85 Phillips, ’Journal’, 227; PRO: ^70/1243, Accounts, Whydah factory, 1698-1700. 

86 Cf. Hogendorn and Johnson, Shell Money , 92. 

87 PRO: T.70/22, Richard Willis, Whydah, i4julyand 13 Aug. 1705; van Dantzig, 
The Dutch , nos. 117, 128: J. van den Broucke, Whydah, 26 Aug. and 10 Nov. 1705. 

88 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714. 
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pondency. Since his observations usefully illustrate the short¬ 
term fluctuations to which prices were subject, as well as the 
underlying trend of increase, they are worth summarizing at 
some length. On his arrival at Whydah in April 1716, Baillie 
found the price of ‘best men’ (here evidently denoting a wider 
category of quality than ‘Portuguese’ slaves) back down to 
100 lb. (10 grand cabess), but during that year it rose dramat¬ 
ically to 130 lb. (13 cabess, or 52,000 cowries) while ‘Por¬ 
tuguese’ slaves were selling at 20% higher (implying a price of 
over 150 lb.). During 1717 the price of‘fine slaves’ was driven 
up by Portuguese competition to between 130 and 140 lb. of 
cowries (13-14 cabess), which Baillie thought ‘extravagantly 
dear’; but by the beginning of 1718, in a temporary absence of 
Portuguese purchasers, prices fell with the English paying only 
11 cabess (110 lb.) for the generality of slaves, and no more than 
121/2-13 cabess (125-130 lb.) even for those suitable for the 
Portuguese. Later in 1718, however, prices rose again, with 
‘Portuguese men’ up to between 140 and 160 lb. (14 to 16 
cabess), and the English and French now paying 12 cabess 
(120 lb.) for their slaves. In 1719 slaves were still ‘extravagantly 
dear’, with ‘Portuguese men’ at 16 cabess (equated by Baillie 
with 160-180 lb.), and the English and French paying 12 
cabess. 89 Excluding the higher-priced ‘Portuguese slaves’, 
therefore, the price rise since the 1700s had been only 20%, 
from 100 lb. or 10 grand cabess (40,000 cowries) to 120 lb. or 12 
cabess (48,000), equivalent to an increase of from £12 10s. to 
£15 ‘trade’. 

Prices rose to still higher levels, however, during the 1720s 
and 1730s. By 1721 the English factory at Whydah was paying 
14 grand cabess, presumably (though this is not specified) for 
common rather than ‘Portuguese’ slaves; and in 1723 the 
French factor complained that Portuguese competition had 
raised prices—here presumably of the superior ‘Portuguese’ 
slaves—from 16 to 22 grand cabess. 90 In 1724 the price of 
slaves at Whydah was reported to be as high as 300 lb. of 

89 PRO: T.70/6, WiJliam Baillie, 25 June and 20 Nov. 1716; c.i 13/276: id., 5 Apr. 
and 5 Dec. 1717; c.i 13/276,9 Apr. 1718; c.i 13/262, 10 Apr., 10 Sept. 1718; t. 70/1475, 
n.d. [between 20 Feb,/3i May 1719]. 

90 PRO: t. 70/23, Baldwyn and Peck, Whydah, 8 Sept. 1721; AN: c.6/25, Levesque, 
Whydah, 4 Apr. 1723. 
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cowries (30 grand cabess), but this is aberrant and may 
represent (if it is not merely an error) a temporary inflation due 
to the disruption of trade by the Dahomian conquest of Allada 
in that year. 91 Des Marchais, probably reporting conditions in 
1725, gives a much lower (but still, by earlier standards, very 
high) price of 18-20 cabess (72,000-80,000, equated by him 
with 180 lb.), equivalent to £22 ios.-£25 ‘trade’. 92 In 1730, the 
English and French at Jakin were giving 220-230 lb. (22-23 
cabess, now valued at only £22-23 ‘trade’) for ordinary slaves, 
while the Portuguese were paying as much as 40 cabess; in 1733 
the French at Whydah were paying 29 cabess (£29 ‘trade’); and 
further inflation carried the price to 33 grand cabess or 330 lb. 
by 1750. 93 

Reckoned in the local cowry currency, therefore, the increase 
in slave prices was rather less than suggested by prime cost 
calculations; the 1725 price of 18-20 grand cabess represented 
an increase of almost threefold since the low point of 7 'A cabess 
in the early 1680s, though only about twofold (10 to 18-20 
grand cabess) if reckoned from the mid-seventeenth century. 
Prices had nearly doubled (10 to 18-20 grand cabess) between 
1713 and 1725 alone. In cowry terms the export of 600 slaves 
annually in the 1640s would have represented (at 100 lb. each) 
a sum of6,000 grand cabess; the 3,000 slaves in 1670 (at 80 lb.), 
24,000 cabess; and the 12,000 or so exported in the late 1690s 
(again at 80 lb.), 96,000. The export of 18,000 slaves a year in 
the 1710s would have represented (at 120 lb. each) no less than 
216,000 grand cabess. (These calculations slightly inflate the 
value of the trade—although not the rate of its growth—since 
the cowry prices relate to male slaves, whose price, as has been 
seen, was above the average for all slaves.) This last figure was 
36 times the value of the trade in the 1640s, and nine times that 
in 1670. (In terms of the purchasing power of these cowries in 
the local economy, however, the increase was much less, 
although still considerable, given the rises in domestic prices 


91 PRO: 1,70/7, Tinker, Mabyn and Humfreys, Whydah, 10 May 1724. This may 
be a miscopying of 300 lb. of gunpowder, which would be consistent with other evidence 
for prices at this time. 

92 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 31'. 

93 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 291: Hcrtogh, Jakin, 12 June 1730; AN: a.6/25, 
Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733; Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 
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noted in an earlier chapter.) If the volume of exports fell in the 
1720s and 1730s, this was on the face of it counterbalanced by a 
further rise in the cowry price of slaves of about 50% (to 29 
grand cabess per slave) by 1733. 

Some of the increase in the cowry price of slaves in the 
eighteenth century, of course, represented a decline in the value 
of cowries (reflected in the 20% reduction in the ‘trade’ valu¬ 
ation of the grand cabess, from 25s. to £1, in the 1720s) rather 
than an increase in the real price of slaves. The use-values, as 
opposed to the monetary value, which African suppliers de¬ 
rived from selling slaves can be established by considering the 
quantities of commodities other than cowries which they re¬ 
ceived in exchange. This information is most conveniently 
given in tabular form, and Table 1 gives the prices of slaves in 
various commodities over the period 1650-1750. The items 
included were chosen partly on the basis of being important 
commodities in the trade, and partly on the availability of 
recorded series of prices for them (two facts which are, of 
course, connected). Clearly aberrant prices (such as the French 
offer of 18 rather than 12 iron bars per slave in 1670) are 
excluded. It will be seen that the price of slaves reckoned in all 
of these commodities rose substantially over the period con¬ 
sidered, although the scale and timing of the increase varied. 
The cost of slaves in several commodities rose about fourfold 
from the 1670s and 1680s to the 1720s, iron bars going from 10 
to 40-45 per slave, guns from 5 to 20-25, an d Indian cotton 
(allijars/salemporis) from 3 to 12 pieces; the price in linen 
(sletias/platilles) rose more than tenfold, from 3 to 40-45 
pieces. It is noteworthy, however, that two commodities im¬ 
portant in the early days of the trade, manillas (brass bracelets) 
and rangoes (beads), depreciated against slaves much earlier 
than the others, the prices of slaves in manillas increasing more 
than twofold (from 100 to 220) in under 20 years between 1663 
and 1681, and that of rangoes sixfold (from 50 to 300) in the 
space of 30 years (1663-94); it was presumably in consequence 
of this devaluation that they lost their importance in the trade. 
It may also be noted that the price of slaves in certain textiles 
increased substantially in the period 1700-5, longcloths going 
from 2 to 7 per slave and linen sletias from 8 to 17, at a time 
when the price in average European prime cost and in cowries 
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rose only moderately; this may help to account for the appar¬ 
ently exaggerated complaints about price rises in the 1700s 
which were noted earlier. 

Another thing which becomes clear from Table 1 is that, 
since down to the 1720s the cowry price of slaves tended to rise 
more slowly than the price reckoned in quantities of imported 
commodites, the price of these commodities in cowries was 
falling, with iron bars for example halving in price from 1 to 2 
to the grand cabess between the mid-seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and longcloths, sletias, and perpetuanos 
falling even further: the European trade was thus making 
imported commodities not only more abundant, but also 
cheaper. This is the more remarkable, in the face of the increase 
in prices of domestic products during the same period which 
was noted earlier: the implication for those local products, 
which were in direct competition with imported goods, must 
have been to undercut them severely. On the other hand, the 
rise in the cowry price of slaves in the period 1725-33 can now 
be seen to represent a purely monetary inflation, the price of 
slaves in terms of commodities remaining essentially stable in 
this period. 


The Supply of Slaves 

The supply of slaves to be sold to the Europeans derived from a 
variety of sources. Delbee in 1670 observed that the slaves sold 
in Allada included prisoners of war, slaves contributed in 
tribute by neighbouring kingdoms, people born into slavery 
within the country, and others enslaved for criminal offences 
(including the families of those executed for state crimes) and 
for non-payment of debts. 94 The last of the sources indicated, 
enslavement for debt, was numerically probably of minor 
significance: Snelgrave in the 1720s observed that ‘few’ of those 
enslaved for debt came into European hands, the majority 
‘being kept by their countrymen for their own use’. 95 As for 
judicial enslavement, the principal offences thus punished in 


9i Delbee, ‘Journal’, 437-8. 

93 Snelgrave, New Account^ 159. 



Table i. PRICES OF SLAVES, 1650-1750 __ 

Cowries Iron Manillas Rangoes Guns Gun- Long- Per- Linen* India Brandy 

(lbs) bars powder doth petuano cottonf (gals) 
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Whydah are reported to have been theft, adultery, and gamb¬ 
ling. 96 The existence of the European market for slaves may 
have encouraged the substitution of enslavement and sale for 
capital punishment: this, at least, is suggested by the fact that 
Barbot in the 1680s reported that thieves caught in the act in 
Whydah were beheaded by their captors, whereas Des 
Marchais in the 1720s stated that they were sold. 97 

In most contemporary accounts judicial enslavement, 
strictly defined, is less often mentioned as a source of slaves for 
export than the arbitrary exercise of domestic authority within 
the household. Delbee himself, for example, observed that in 
Allada the king’s principal wife had the authority to sell any of 
his other wives, and recorded that in 1670 she did in fact sell 
eight of the royal wives to the French, in order to obtain an 
article which her husband had refused to buy her. Likewise in 
Whydah, Phillips claimed that when slaves were in short 
supply the king ‘often’ sold 300 to 400 of his wives ‘to compleat 
the number’; while Bosnian reported more moderately that the 
king ‘sometimes’ sold eighteen to twenty of his wives ‘on 
account of the least disgust or trifle’, and more generally that 
men would sell their wives to the Europeans ‘on the least 
suspicion in the world’ of adultery. 98 These allegations of sale 
for no or at least for only trivial offences, however, may be a 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation. The anonymous 
Frenchman later made the reasonable observation that if the 
king and chiefs of Whydah were to sell their subjects and slaves 
‘for the least fault’ the country would be depopulated, and 
maintained that this punishment was restricted to actual ser¬ 
ious offences. He estimated that less than a twentieth of the 
slaves sold in Whydah (on his own figures, this would be under 
750-1,000 annually) originated from within the kingdom, 
although of course some of those brought from the interior also 
owed their original enslavement to judicial processes, and 
implied that the principal source of slaves was capture in war. 99 


98 ‘Relation du Royaumc de Judas’, 86. 

97 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 50 s , 

98 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 432-3; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 219; Bosman, Description ) 344-5; for 
the sale of royal wives in Whydah, cf, also ‘Extrait d’un journal de voyage fait en 1707’, 
293 - 

99 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 86. 
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Bosman in the 1690s also asserted that ‘most’ of those sold to 
the Europeans were prisoners of war, and while there are no 
meaningful quantitative data bearing upon this point the 
overall impression given by contemporary accounts (including 
the common use of the term ‘captives’ interchangeably with 
‘slaves’) supports this claim. 100 

Geographically, the slaves sold through Whydah and Allada 
were drawn from an extensive area. As has been seen in the 
previous chapter, in the 1670s and 1680s slaves were being 
brought to Whydah and Allada by canoe through the coastal 
lagoons from Great Popo to the west and from Apa to the east. 
In the early eighteenth century, it was reported that slaves were 
brought to Apa itself from further east along the coast, by 
merchants from ‘the kingdom of Benin’, meaning perhaps from 
Lagos, which was tributary to Benin, rather than from metro¬ 
politan Benin itself. 101 The principal supply of slaves to 
Whydah, Offra, and Apa came from Allada, but Allada itself 
was to a great degree a middleman for slaves brought from 
further in the interior. Bosman in the 1690s reported that ‘most 
of the slaves’ exported came from ‘some miles in-land beyond 
Ardra [Allada]’, and that the Whydah slave dealers sent goods 
to purchase slaves at markets which were ‘sometimes two 
hundred miles [i.e. 200 Dutch miles, equivalent to 800 English 
miles] deep in the country’; and the anonymous Frenchman 
stated that while the Whydah merchants bought their slaves at 
a market in Allada, those of Allada in turn obtained them from 
other markets 20 leagues [60 miles] away, and other merchants 
in turn went further afield, the chain of transactions extending 
between 150 and 200 leagues (450-600 miles) into the in¬ 
terior. 102 The distances given are clearly fanciful, although the 
extension of the slave-trading network deep into the interior 
was real enough. Des Marchais in the 1720s likewise asserts 
that the Whydah merchants travelled over 80 leagues (240 
miles) into the interior to trade for slaves, but also that ‘the 
farthest they go’ was to the country of Fon, or Dahomey, 
actually situated no more than 80 miles from the coast. 103 

mu Bosman, Description , 364. 

101 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 17 Apr. 1715. 

,(W Bosman, Description , 308, 363a; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 4. 

103 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 129'. 
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In the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
Dahomey, immediately north of Allada, was a major supplier 
of slaves to Allada and Whydah. It is first mentioned as a 
source of slaves, under the name ‘Foin [Fon]’ in 1680, when it 
was reported that ‘the most part’ of the slaves sold at the coast 
came from there. In 1688, as has been seen earlier, disputes 
with the king of Dahomey were reported to have interfered with 
the supply of slaves, causing prices at Whydah to rise, which 
evidently also implies that a significant proportion of the slaves 
normally came through Dahomey. 104 A list of slaves on a 
French West Indian sugar plantation in 1690 likewise includes 


104 ARA: rwic.1024, J. Bruyningh, OfFra, 14 Mar. 1680; Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 15. 
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several described as from Fon. 105 In 1715 Apa was reported to 
be receiving slaves from ‘Fon’ as well as from Benin, and during 
1715-16, when supplies of slaves from Allada to Whydah were 
interrupted, Dahomey was said to be supplying virtually all the 
slaves sold at Whydah. 106 Dahomey presumably sold many 
captives taken in its own wars, but it also seems to have 
operated as a middleman in the supply of slaves from further in 
the interior. 

A significant proportion of the slaves sold on the Slave 
Coast, in fact, came not from the Gbe-speaking communities, 
but from their Yoruba-speaking neighbours to the north and 
north-east. A list of the nationalities of slaves exported from the 
region given by Alonso De Sandoval, a missionary in Spanish 
America, in the 1620s includes not only the Popos, ‘Fulaos 
[Hula, but here probably referring to Whydah]’ and ‘Ardas 
[Allada]’, but also the ‘Lucumies’; Dapper in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century confirms that ‘many slaves’ were brought 
for sale in Allada from a country to the east called ‘Ulkami or 
Ulkuma’; and ‘Lucamee’ is also mentioned as the principal 
source of the slaves sold at Jakin in 1727. 107 ‘Lucumi’ or 
‘Locumi’ is also documented as an ethnonym of slaves in 
seventeenth-century Peru and Mexico. 108 These names cer¬ 
tainly represent Lukumi (or Olukumi), which (as was noted in 
an earlier chapter) is an obsolete name for the peoples now¬ 
adays called Yoruba. Dapper describes ‘Lukumi’ as a powerful 
kingdom, which suggests that it should be identified specif¬ 
ically with Oyo, the most northerly of the Yoruba kingdoms, 
and at this time the most powerful; but De Sandoval’s account 
makes clear that the name was used (at least in America) as a 
generic term, embracing geographically dispersed peoples 
whose languages were not wholly mutually intelligible. De 
Sandoval even gives the names of two Lukumi sub-groups, 
called the ‘Chabas’ (perhaps Sabe, one of the western Yoruba 

105 G. Debien and J. Houdaille, ‘Les Origines dcs esclaves aux Antilles, no. 32: Sur 
une sucrerie de la Guyane en 1690’, BIFAN , serie B, 26. (1964), 166-94. 

106 AN: 0,6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 17 Apr. 1715; B.1/9 and 19, Bouchet, 
Whydah, 30 Jan. and 22 June 1716. 

107 De Sandoval, Naturaleza, 65-6; Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 121; Snelgrave, 
New Account , 89. 

108 Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru , 40-3; Beltran, ‘Tribal Origins of Slaves 
in Mexico*, 322-4. 
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kingdoms) and the ‘Barbas’ (presumably Bariba, actually a 
group speaking a language distinct from Yoruba, north-west of 
Oyo). The Oyo arc mentioned by name by Jean Barbot in 1682 
as among the slaves exported from Whydah and Allada, and a 
single slave from Oyo appears in the list from the French West 
Indian plantation in 1690. 109 Yoruba slaves sold on the Slave 
Coast probably included both captives taken by Oyo (or other 
Yoruba states) and brought to Dahomey and Allada in trade, 
and others captured by Dahomey and Allada themselves in 
wars against neighbouring Yoruba communities. 

The extension of European-inspired slave-trading activities 
northwards from the coast eventually linked them up with 
older-established networks of long-distance trade in the inter¬ 
ior, dominated by African Muslim merchants. Des Marchais 
refers to merchants of a people called ‘Mahays’ (or ‘Mallais’) 
who brought slaves for sale at Whydah and Jakin, who were 
Muslims (and even literate in Arabic) and included both black 
and white men, and whose journey from their homeland to the 
coast was said to take three months on horseback, generously 
calculated by Des Marchais to represent 300 leagues, or 900 
miles. They are said to have come to Whydah for the first time 
in 1704, although they had apparently been trading to Allada 
earlier. The first two ‘Mallays’ to come to Whydah were 
suspected of being spies for some potential aggressor against 
Whydah (apparently because they took written notes of their 
observations) and were arrested and quietly disposed of; but 
others came subsequently and established a regular trade. The 
name ‘Mahays’ here clearly represents ‘Male’, which was not 
actually an ethnic name but a generic term for Muslims current 
in neighbouring areas; in more recent times immigrant Mus¬ 
lims in the Slave Coast area have come predominantly from the 
Yoruba country, especially from Oyo, to the north-east, but it is 
not certain that this was also true of the ‘Male’ traders of the 
early eighteenth century." 0 

109 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136; Debien and Houdaille, ‘Les Originesdes csclaves 
aux Antilles, no. 32’, 173. 

no Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 35', 62-62', i29'-i3o. For other references to Male 
traders in the 1720s, cf. Bulfinch Lambe, Abomey, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage , 
184; King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 219; Snelgrave, New Account, 
80. For Muslim traders in Whydah and later in Dahomey, see also more generally 
Robin Law, ‘Islam in Dahomey: A Case Study of the Introduction and Influence of 
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The anonymous Frenchman asserts that twenty or thirty 
different nationalities of slaves were sold at Whydah, but the 
most detailed analysis offered in any source, that by Des 
Marchais in the 1720s, identifies only eight of these. Des 
Marchais distinguished the ‘Aradas [Allada]’ ‘Nago’, ‘Foin 
[Fon]’, ‘Tebou’, ‘Quianba’, ‘Ayois [Oyo]’, ‘Minois’, and 
‘Aqueras’, of whom the Aradas and Aqueras were the most 
recommended for purchase. He also explained that the 
‘Tebou’, ‘Quianba’, and Fon were among the slaves brought to 
Whydah by the Male or Muslim traders, and in a separate 
passage reported that the Whydah merchants who went to Fon 
purchased there slaves from the nations of‘Loucomy [Lukumi, 
i.e. Yoruba]’, ‘Dhaome [Dahomey]’, and ‘Aquerates’. 111 
While the Allada, Fon/Dahomey, and Oyo here are un- 
problematically identifiable, the other names require some 
comment. ‘Nago’ is commonly used today as a generic term for 
Yoruba-speakers, but since they are here distinguished from 
the Oyo the reference may be more specific, to some particular 
western Yoruba community or communities; ‘Lukumi’, on the 
other hand, may be used generically, to include both the Nago 
and the Oyo. The term ‘Minois’, i.e. those from Elmina or more 
generally from the Gold Coast, here probably refers to Little 
Popo, whose people were in origin immigrants from the Gold 
Coast and still commonly called ‘Minas’ at this period. 
‘Quianba’ represents Chamba, the name of a group in the 
interior north-west of Dahomey, but often applied generically 
to those speaking languages of the Gur family (distinct from 
both Gbe and Yoruba) to which they belong. 112 ‘Tebou’ and 
‘Aqueras/Aquerates’ are not readily identifiable, although 
since the ‘Aqueras’ were purchased in Dahomey and the 
‘Tebou’ were brought by the Male traders they are both clearly 
to be placed in the interior. 113 The ‘Aqueras’ indeed, according 
to Des Marchais, were ‘enormously more remote than the Fons 


Islam in a Peripheral Area of West Africa’, Scottish Journal of Religious Studies , 7/2 (1986), 
esp. 97-106. 

1,1 ‘Relation du Royaumc de Judas’, 88; Des Marchais, Journal’, 34*, I2g v . 

112 Cf. Curtin, Atlantic Slave Trade , 187. 

1,3 My earlier suggestion that ‘Tebou’ is a miscopying of ‘Jebou’, i.e. the southern 
Yoruba kingdom of Ijebu, is clearly wrong: Law, ‘Trade and Politics behind the Slave 
Coast’, 337, n. 95. 
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[Dahomians]’ and reported that their country was visited by 
white men, presumably Arab traders from northern Africa, 
suggesting that they came from very deep in the West African 
interior. Slaves of the ‘Aqueras’, it may be noted, were em¬ 
ployed in the French factory at Glehue in Whydah, and the 
name came to be used with an essentially occupational mean¬ 
ing, to refer to these factory slaves, rather than in an ethnic 
sense. 114 The ‘Tebou’, on the other hand, may possibly repres¬ 
ent a group closer to Dahomey whose identity was lost by 
absorption or destruction through the latter’s eighteenth- 
century expansion. Conspicuously missing from Des Marchais’ 
list are the Mahi, the immediate north-eastern neighbours of 
Dahomey (and between it and Oyo), who in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century together with the Nago comprised the 
principal victims of Dahomian slave-raids; 115 but this may 
possibly be because they were not yet known by this name. 

As will be seen in a later chapter, the Dahomian conquest of 
Allada and Whydah in the 1720s severely disrupted trade 
routes and interrupted the supply of slaves from the interior, 
leaving the Whydah trade supplied effectively solely from 
Dahomey’s own slave-raiding. A list of the nationalities of 
slaves sold at Whydah in 1750 illustrates this contraction of the 
geographical scope of slave supplies, naming only the 
Whydahs, Allada, Mahi, and Nago, the last being, here again, 
probably specifically the western Yoruba. 116 The trade of Oyo 
and the more remote interior tended in the second half of the 
eighteenth century to go to Porto-Novo and other rival ports in 
the east rather than to Dahomian Whydah: two accounts of the 
trade of Porto-Novo in the 1780s thus refer to its receipt of 
slaves from ‘the Ayaux [Oyo], Sabos [Sabe] and Tapas [Tapa, 
or Nupe, north-east of Oyo]’ and from ‘Barbar [Bariba, north¬ 
west of Oyo], Tappar [Tapa], Guyavais [Sabe], Katou [Ketu, 
another western Yoruba state], and the Alliots [Oyo]’. 117 By 
the 1790s, indeed, slaves were being brought to Porto-Novo, via 
Oyo, from as far afield as the Hausa country, north-east of 


1.4 Cf. Berbain, Le Comptoir frangais de Juda , 97. 

1.5 Cf. Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description de la Nigritie , 236. 

1.6 AN; c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

117 AN; 0.6/26, Ollivier de Montaguere, ‘Projet d’etablissemens k la Cote 
d’Afrique’, 25 June 1786; de la Flotte, ‘Situation de la Cote d’Afriquc*, 1787. 
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Tapa or Nupe, but it is not certain that this had also been the 
case earlier in the eighteenth century. 118 

It is not possible to say anything precise about the relative 
poportions of slaves exported taken from the different com¬ 
munities on and behind the Slave Coast in this period, since 
there are insufficient quantitative data to form the basis for any 
meaningful analysis. 119 For what it is worth, in two available 
early samples, in Peru between 1600 and 1650 out of 179 
Africans for whom an origin from the Slave Coast is indicated, 
157 are described as ‘Aradas’ or ‘Araras’ (here probably used 
generically, rather than with specific reference to the kingdom 
of Allada) and twenty-two as ‘Lucumi’ or Yoruba; and in the 
1690 list of French West Indian slaves already referred to, of 
thirty-three from the Slave Coast thirteen are described as from 
Fon (Dahomey), seven from Allada, six from Whydah, five 
from Great Popo, and one each from Little Popo and Oyo. 120 
These would be doubtful grounds upon which to place the 
share of Yoruba slaves in early Slave Coast exports at 12% (far 
less to infer a subsequent decline to 3%), or to suppose that 
Dahomey accounted for over a third (and the Popos a sixth) of 
slave exports in the 1680s. Some of these may be plausible 
propositions, but their plausibility depends upon the qualitat¬ 
ive evidence of impressionistic narrative sources rather than 
upon any sound statistical basis. The Peruvian figures, for 
example, may be used to illustrate Dapper’s statement that 
‘many’ Lukumi slaves were sold through Allada, or the 1690 
list related to the reports of the 1680s suggesting that Dahomey 
was a major slave supplier, but neither would bear the weight of 
inference on their own. 


118 Adams, Remarks, 221-2; cf. Law, The Oyo Empire , 227-8. 

119 For analysis of ethnic origins of slaves exported from the Slave Coast later in the 
18th century, cf. Manning, ‘Slave Trade in the Bight of Benin’, 125-9; and id., Slavery, 
Colonialism and Economic Growth , 335-9. 

,?0 Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru , 40-3; Debien and Houdaille, ‘Les 
Origines des esclaves aux Antilles, no. 32’, 
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Although slaves were always the principal export from the 
Slave Coast, other commodities played a significant role, espe¬ 
cially in the early stages of the trade, and these also warrant 
some discussion in this context. 

Ivory is mentioned in the earliest extant reference to trade at 
Allada, in 1590/1, when the English captain James Welsh was 
offered tusks by Portuguese traders there in ransom for their 
ship which he had captured; it is also mentioned as available at 
Allada, albeit only ‘a few tusks’, by De Marees in 1602, and is 
included among Allada’s exports (listed second after slaves) in 
a Portuguese report of 1620. 121 Thereafter, however, it effect¬ 
ively disappears from the records of trade at Allada and later 
at Whydah, although it was purchased (as has been seen in the 
previous chapter) in significant quantities at Keta, Little Popo, 
and Great Popo on the western Slave Coast in the early 
eighteenth century. It may be that the local elephant popula¬ 
tion had been hunted out. In the 1690s Bosman noted explicitly 
that there were no elephants in Allada and Whydah, and that 
when a single stray elephant was killed there during the time of 
his visit this was said not to have occurred ‘in sixty years 
before’, implying that the elephants had died out by the 
1630s. 122 In the early eighteenth century, it was reported that 
very little ivory was traded at Whydah, and this was brought 
there from Benin, presumably by canoe through the coastal 
lagoons. 123 When the Dutch contemplated moving their lodge 
from Whydah to Apa in 1707, it may be noted, they anticipated 
a trade there in ivory, as well as in slaves and re-exported gold; 
presumably they were hoping to tap this lagoon-borne supply 
of ivory from the east. 124 

Of greater importance was the trade in the gemstones (used 
for making beads) called ‘akori’ and in cotton cloth. These were 
purchased by Europeans principally for re-sale on the Gold 
Coast, in exchange for gold; although the English Royal Afri- 


121 Welsh, ‘Second Voyage to Benin’, 464; De Marees, Description , 224; Brasio, 
Monumenta Missionaria, v, no. 138: Rela^ao de Garcia Mendes Castelo Branco, 1620. 

122 Bosnian, Description , 244. 

123 ‘Relation du Royaumc de Judas 1 , 11, 86, 

124 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 146: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 24 Nov, 1707. 
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can Company in the 1680s and 1690s also took cloth from 
Allada and Whydah across the Atlantic to Barbados, presum¬ 
ably for use by African slaves there. 125 Both ‘akori’ and cotton 
cloth featured in the Portuguese trade in the early seventeenth 
century: the purchase of gemstones from Allada is already 
mentioned by De Marees in 1602, while cotton cloth (but 
oddly, not gemstones) appears in the Portuguese list of Allada 
exports in 1620. The Dutch subsequently bought both ‘akori’ 
and cloth from Allada. 126 The surviving records of the Dutch 
headquarters at Elmina on the Cold Coast during 1645-7, 
however, mention only purchases of cloth. In two instances, 
they give the amounts of cloth purchased, a cargo of 588 Allada 
cloths (together with 1,755 cloths from Benin) being received in 
April 1645 and another of 940 cloths in April 1646; since cloths 
were valued in Allada at twenty to a slave, these consignments 
were equivalent in value to about thirty and forty-seven slaves 
respectively. 127 

As was noted in the previous chapter, by the 1650s the trade 
in ‘akori’ had been largely taken over by indigenous merchants 
of the Gold Coast, operating through the port of Little Popo. 
(The absence of‘akori’ from the Elmina records in 1645-7 may, 
indeed, suggest that this process had begun even earlier.) Later 
European references to the availability of ‘akori’ at Great and 
Little Popo probably reflect awareness of this African trade 
rather than continuing European participation in it. 128 By the 
1650s the cloth trade was also in difficulty: it was reported in 
1659 that Allada cloths were no longer in demand on the Gold 
Coast because of a decline in their quality, coarser, shorter, and 
wider-striped cloths having been substituted for those traded 
earlier. 129 European purchases of cloth as well as of ‘akori’ 
appear to have effectively ceased for a time: Delbee in 1670 
made no mention of either, stating that the Allada trade was 


125 PRO: t. 70/12, Edwyn Stede and Stephen Gascoigne, Barbados, 14 Aug. 1686; 
Phillips, Journal’, 220. 

126 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 118; Leers, Pertinente Beschiyvinge , 310-11. 

127 Ratelband, Vijf Dngregisters, 36, 157; for the reckoning of 20 cloths to a slave, cf. 
Leers, Pertinente Beschiyvinge , 311. 

128 e.g. Rawlinson c.745: Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 26 June 1683; Du Casse, 
‘Relation’, 14. 

129 Report of Jan Valkenburgh, Sept. 1659, in ‘Brieven en Rapporten’, 395. 
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‘only in men and provisions’. 130 The trade revived later in the 
seventeenth century, however, since a report of 1679 again 
mentions cloth, as well as ‘akori’, as imported into the Gold 
Coast from Allada and Popo. A French visitor to the Slave 
Coast in 1688 found ‘great numbers’ of cloths being traded 
from Whydah and Offra to the Gold Coast, although he noted 
that some of the trade in cloth also was by then in the hands of 
African merchants from the Gold Coast; and the Dutch West 
India Company was still reported to be purchasing cloth from 
Whydah for the Gold Coast market in 1691. 131 In 1698 the 
French officer Damon still described the trade of Whydah as 
being ‘in Blacks, cloths and agry [akori]’, but this seems to be 
the last reference to gemstones and cloth as significant items of 
trade on the Slave Coast; by 1705 the Dutch factor at Whydah 
was again reporting that ‘apart from slaves, nothing else can be 
bought here’. 132 

The decline of the European trade in ‘akori’ and cloth on the 
Slave Coast was clearly due largely to the declining importance 
of the gold trade, for which they were employed, relative to the 
slave trade, and partly also to the emergence of effective 
competition in this field from the indigenous merchants of the 
Gold Coast. There may also, however, have been difficulties 
over the supply of these commodities, since both appear to have 
been imported into the Slave Coast from elsewhere in West 
Africa. The provenance of‘akori’ is uncertain, but as was noted 
in an earlier chapter it has been suggested that they were 
manufactured at the bead-making centre of Ife in southern 
Yorubaland. They had been purchased by Europeans from 
Benin to the east before they are attested in the Allada trade, 
and it is likely that their export from Allada and Whydah 
involved the diversion of part of the supplies which had earlier 
been exported through Benin. Their disappearance as major 
trade goods in the eighteenth century may have been due to the 
decline of the Ife bead-making industry. 133 

130 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 436. 

131 ARA; Collectie Rademacher 587, letter of Herman Abramsz, 23 Nov. 1679; Du 
Casse, ‘Relation’, 15; PRO: t. 70/50, Royal African Company to Samuel Humfreys, 
Richard Wight, and Robert Elwes, Cabo Corso Castle, 24 Sept. 1691. 

132 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage de Guynee’, 82; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 117: 
J. van den Broucke, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1705. 

133 Fage, ‘More about Aggrey and Akori Beads’, 209-10. 
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The provenance of the Allada and Whydah cloths is better 
documented, although the matter is complex and not wholly 
clear. By the 1690s, some of the cloth purchased by Europeans 
in Whydah was being manufactured locally, using thread 
unravelled from imported European textiles as well as local 
cotton. 134 Most of it, however, came like the ‘akori’ from the 
Lukumi or Yoruba country: the French report of 1688 cited 
earlier asserts that the cloths sold at Whydah came from ‘the 
kingdom of Concomi [probably a miscopying of Loucomi]’, 
and an English report of 1723 confirms that ‘Whydah cloths 
[are] made at Lucamee, where no White Men ever were’. 135 
This cloth was brought to Allada and Whydah by canoe along 
the coastal lagoon to the east. A description of Apa, the eastern 
port of Allada, in 1682 noted that cloth was brought there from 
Benin; this should probably be understood to refer to Lagos 
(then subject to Benin), which was also noted as a source of 
cloth purchased by the Dutch in Dapper’s account in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century. 136 The ultimate source of the cloth was 
probably the southern Yoruba kingdom of Ijebu, whose cloth 
had been purchased by Europeans earlier, both through Benin 
and directly from Ijebu itself; here again, the implication is that 
cloth earlier bought by the Europeans from Benin was now 
being diverted through Allada and Whydah. 137 An alternative 
(or perhaps additional) possible source of the cloth, however, 
was Oyo in northern Yorubaland, which is documented as a 
supplier of cotton cloth used in Dahomey and Porto-Novo in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 138 The Dutch 
complaint in 1659 of the substitution of inferior cloth in the 
Allada trade implies a change in the principal source of supply, 
perhaps due to a temporary interruption of supply from 
Yorubaland. The decline of cloth exports in the eighteenth 
century may likewise have been due to a failure of supplies from 
the interior, possibly due to the disorders associated with the 
military expansion of Dahomey, which are known (as will be 

134 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220. 

135 Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 15; PRO: T.70/7, Baldwyn, Mabyn and Barlow, Whydah, 
9 Aug. 1723. 

136 Rawlinson 0.74:6: Arthur Wendover, Apa, 17 July 1682; Dapper, Naukeunge 
Beschrijvinge, 121. 

137 Cf. Law, ‘Early European Sources Relating to the Kingdom of Ijebu’, 247-9. 

138 Cf. Norris, Memoirs , 87, 125; Adams, Remarks , 89. 
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seen in a later chapter) to have disrupted the delivery of slaves 
to the coast. 

The sale of foodstuffs was also a significant aspect of the 
export trade on the Slave Coast. It is noteworthy that the 
Portuguese account of 1620 cited earlier includes palm oil, 
yams, and ‘other provisions’ after slaves, ivory, and cloth in its 
list of Allada exports, and that Delbee in 1670 spoke of trade in 
‘men and provisions’. Barbot in 1682 similarly spoke of the 
Portuguese purchasing maize, as well as slaves and ivory, at the 
River Volta, and of the people of Tori, inland from Whydah, 
cultivating maize to sell to foreigners. 139 Other accounts allude 
more casually to the purchase of provisions by Europeans, the 
Dutch factor at Offra in 1687, for example, complaining that he 
was unable to buy much grain because a famine had caused a 
dearth, and Phillips and Bosman in Whydah in the 1690s 
noting the prices for cows, sheep, pigs, and chickens, the latter 
recommending the import of clay pipes as the best means to 
‘buy in provision cheap’. 140 Such provisions were purchased, of 
course, principally in order to subsist the slaves embarked at 
the same time. The quantities required for this purpose were 
clearly very substantial: the calculation of the cargo for an 
English ship sent to purchase 900 slaves at Allada in 1663 
allowed the value of a further 111 slaves for provisons. 141 Not 
all of the required provisions, however, were taken from the 
Slave Coast itself, since ships trading there had the alternatives 
of taking in maize on the Gold Coast (as did Phillips in 1694) on 
the outward voyage, or buying provisions on Sao Tome or the 
other Portuguese islands en route to the Americas. 142 On the 
Slave Coast, the provisions sold to the Europeans were drawn, 
not merely from the areas immediately adjacent to the coastal 
ports, but sometimes at least from considerable distances. As 
has been seen in an earlier chapter, some of the grain sold in 
Allada came from the Lukumi or Yoruba country, being 
brought by canoe along the coastal lagoon. The export of slaves 

139 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 130; id., Description , 345-6. 

140 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 19: Isaac van HoolwerfT, OITra, 2 April 1687; 
Phillips, ‘Journal’, 221; Bosman, Description, 389-90. 

141 PRO: t. 70/1222, Cargo for the Zebulon, 18 Feb. 1663. 

142 Phillips, Journal’, 208; for provisions from the islands, cf. e.g. Bosman, Descrip¬ 
tion, 392. 
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thus brought as a by-product a considerable stimulus to the 
commercialization of the local agricultural sector also. 

From time to time Europeans also contemplated the de¬ 
velopment of other exports from the Slave Coast, including 
projects of trade in agricultural produce which anticipated the 
‘legitimate trade’ that would eventually replace the slave trade 
in the nineteenth century. The Dutch factor at Offra in 1682, 
for example, was instructed to buy up any civet-cats which he 
found on sale, to investigate the possibility of trade in pepper or 
other agricultural products, and in particular to encourage the 
cultivation of rice (this last item being presumably desired for 
the provisioning of ships). Again in 1703, the West India 
Company’s factor at Whydah was asked to find out where the 
indigo used in local textile-dyeing came from, presumably with 
a view to trading in it. And in 1718 another Dutch official 
visited the market at Whydah to assess commercial prospects, 
and though he was unimpressed by the quality of the cotton 
and indigo on sale there he bought up a quantity of ginger, 
which came from Dahomey in the interior, and noted the 
availability of gum brought through the lagoons from the 
Lukumi or Yoruba country to the east. 143 When Petley 
Wyburne was appointed factor of the English Royal African 
Company at Whydah in 1687 he was likewise instructed to 
investigate whether trade in new commodities such as pepper 
might be developed there, though two years later the Company 
was complaining that he had still sent them no information on 
the matter; and in 1699 the Company again asked for its 
Whydah factor to purchase all the cotton yarn, indigo, and 
pepper that he could. 144 

The Europeans also considered the possibility of establishing 
their own plantations to cultivate crops for export. The Dutch 
West India Company is known to have experimented with 
cotton, sugar, and indigo plantations on the Gold Coast from 
1697 onwards, and Sir Dalby Thomas, Agent-General of the 
English Royal African Company in 1703-9, made similar 

143 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, nos, 14, 103, 234; Instructions for Martin Witte, 3 July 
1682 and forj. van den Broucke, 2 Apr, 1703; Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 3 May 1718. 

144 PRO: 1.70/50, Royal African Company to Petley Wyburne, Whydah, 2 July 
1689; T.70/51 , Royal African Company to Nicholas Buckeridge, Housley Freeman and 
Samuel Wallis, Cabo Corso Castle, 7 Nov, 1699. 
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efforts at indigo cultivation, but it seems to have escaped 
general notice that the idea was also extended to the Slave 
Coast. 145 The earliest recorded suggestion to this effect was by 
Bosman, the Dutch factor at Whydah in the late 1690s, who 
opined that the soil there was ‘as fit for plantations of sugar- 
canes and indigo, especially of the last, as any other part of the 
globe’; but it does not appear that the West India Company 
took up the proposal. 146 In 1705, however, Sir Dalby Thomas 
supplied indigo seeds, with instructions to cultivate them, to 
the English factory at Whydah, only to be advised by the local 
factor that ‘he fears the indigo plantation will not turn to 
account’. There was again some discussion of the feasibility of 
plantations at Whydah in 1722, with the local English factors 
on this occasion holding that ‘indigo may be had if we had 
hands to cultivate it’. The Royal African Company, however, 
was at this time more interested in cotton, and on this the 
Whydah factors were much less encouraging, declaring in 
1724: ‘about cultivating cotton—it will not turn to account’. 147 
These projects, of course, were intended as a supplement to the 
slave trade rather than (as in the nineteenth century) a sub¬ 
stitute for it. Although nothing came of them, they are of some 
significance, as forming part of the context to the proposal for 
the establishment of European plantations which King Agaja 
of Dahomey made to England in 1726, which will be discussed 
more fully in a later chapter. 


Imports 

The nature of the imports brought by the Europeans in ex¬ 
change for the slaves and other commodities which they pur¬ 
chased is documented principally by a series of lists of 
recommended goods, of which the earliest is that given by 
Dapper, relating to the Dutch trade to Allada in the mid- 


145 See esp. K. Y, Daaku, Trade and Politics on the Gold Coast 1600-1720 (Oxford, 1970), 
44-6; for the Dutch, cf. also van Dantzig, Les Hollandais , 141-5. 

146 Bosman, Description , 394. 

147 PRO: T.70/5, Sir Dalby Thomas, Cabo Corso Castle, to Richard Willis, 
Whydah, 5 Sept. 4 705, and Willis to Thomas, 30 Oct. 1 705; T.70/7, Baldwyn and Peck, 
Whydah, 25 Jan. 1722; Tinker and Humfreys, Whydah, 10 May 1724. 
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seventeenth century. Comparable lists are given subsequently, 
for example by the French traders Del bee in 1670 and Barbot in 
1682, and for the Whydah trade later by Phillips in 1694. 148 A 
series of lists of recommended imports also survive in the 
records of the Royal African Company factories at Allada and 
Whydah, the earliest being of 1678. 149 Estimates of cargoes for 
the Slave Coast trade additionally give the proportions of the 
different goods which were sold. A model cargo for Allada is 
included in a mid-seventeenth-century Dutch manuscript; and 
a series of estimates for cargoes for Allada and Whydah by the 
English Royal African Company is available for the period 
1663-1703: for illustrative purposes, cargoes from 1663, 1678, 
1686, and 1701 have been selected for detailed analysis. 150 

The most important single commodity was always cowry 
shells, which were imported ultimately from the Maidive 
Islands in the Indian Ocean and used locally on the Slave 
Coast as currency. Dapper in the mid-seventeenth-century 
already noted that ‘the readiest merchandise . . . are certain 
shells, called boesjies [cowries] . . . without them foreigners 
can drive but poor trade’, and states that normally a third of the 
goods paid for slaves were cowries, although other goods were 
substituted if cowries were expensive in Europe. Barbot in 1682 
raised this proportion, stating that normally one half of the 
price of slaves was paid in cowries, though this could be 
reduced to a third or a quarter if their European price was high. 
The Royal African Company’s lists of goods for the Allada 
trade confirm these high proportions, recommending in 1678 
for example that cowries and iron should together comprise 
half of cargoes, and in 1681 that cowries alone should make up 
half; the Company’s factor at Offra reported in 1681 that ‘the 
best commodity here are bouges, & stock of them will put of [f] 

148 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, i r 8; Delbee, ‘Journal*, 447-9; Barbot, ‘Descrip¬ 
tion’, iii. 142-3; Phillips, Journal*, 227. 

149 See esp. PRO: T.70/15, Invoice of Goods most in demand at the Royal African 
Company’s factory at Ophra in Arda, 17 Sept. 1678; T. 70/20, Invoyce of Goods most in 
demand at Arda factory, 15 Jan. 1681. Several similar lists for the Whydah trade in 
1705-24 can be found in T.70/22-23. 

150 ‘Aenwysingde van diversche Beschryvingen*, 13 V ; PRO: T.70/1222, Calculations 
of cargoes exported by the Royal African Company, 1663-99; T.70/12 23, Estimates of 
cargoes, 1687-1703. Details are quoted here from the cargoes for the Ztbulon to Allada, 
18 Feb, 1663, the& George to Allada, n.d. [1678], the Maynard to Whydah, 21 Dec. 1686, 
and the Gold , 13 May 1701. 
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any other goods that lye upon our hands. Therefore if you send 
any shipping lett halfe her cargoe for this place be bouges’. 151 
These calculations, however, appear to be based on the prime 
cost of goods, which somewhat exaggerates the preponderance 
of cowries in the trade, as the prime cost of cowries per slave 
was at this period (as has been seen earlier) above average. 
Measured by the proportion of slaves to be purchased with 
them, however, the dominant role of cowries is still evident. In 
the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch model cargo for Ailada, 
120 out of 500 slaves (rather less than a quarter) were to be 
purchased with cowries; and in the Royal African Company’s 
calculations cowries also accounted for rather less than a 
quarter of slave purchases at Ailada in the 1660s and 1670s 
(266 out of 1,111 in 1663,170 out of 665 in 1678), but this rose to 
over a third atWhydah in the 1680s (187 out of 500 in 1686). In 
1701, however, when the cost of cowries in Europe was espe¬ 
cially high, a Royal African Company cargo for Whydah 
included only 60 cwt of cowries, which represented nearly a 
fifth of the total prime cost, but at the prices then current would 
have bought only about 80 of 560 (one seventh) of the slaves to 
be purchased. The high level of demand for cowries persisted in 
the early eighteenth century, the Dutch factor at Whydah still 
recommending in 1709 for example that, if European prices 
permitted, a third of cargoes should be in cowries ‘as cowries 
are always current merchandise here’, and another Dutch 
official in 1718 complaining that ‘the people here will not bring 
out their slaves till ships with cowries arrive’. 152 

Apart from cowries, the goods imported comprised a wide 
range of raw materials and manufactured goods. One major 
category comprised metal goods, principally iron and copper or 
brass, which accounted for 60 out of 500 slaves (about an 
eighth) in the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch cargo, 155 out of 
i,iii (about a seventh) in the Royal African Company cargo of 
1663, 210 out of 665 (nearly a third) in 1678, and 40 out of 500 
(about a twelfth) in 1686. Initially, the most important metal 
commodity was iron, which was imported in bars, evidently as 
a raw material to be worked by local smiths. It was clearly used 

IM PRO: t. 70/20, William Cross, OfTra, 13 June 1681. 

152 Van Dant2ig, The Dutch , no. 158: J. de Paauw, Whydah, 11 Feb. 1709; no. 234: 
Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 2 May 1718. 
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principally in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
since the demand for iron bars was seasonal, being greatest 
early in the year, ‘just before and during the bush-clearing 
season’. 153 Copper or brass was imported at first mainly in the 
form of the bracelets known as ‘manillas’ and also (and over 
time, increasingly) in that of large basins, often called 
‘neptunes’. Such basins also served as a sort of raw material, 
since they were commonly cut up after import to make brace¬ 
lets and necklaces. 154 By the 1690s brass had replaced iron as 
the principal metal sought after, Phillips regarding brass nep¬ 
tunes as ‘next in demand’ after cowries, and commenting that 
‘if a cappashier [chief] sells five slaves, he will have two of them 
in cowries, and one in brass’. Finished metal goods, such as 
knives and swords, played a more marginal role in the trade. 

The other major category of goods imported was cloth, 
which accounted for about a sixth of anticipated slave pur¬ 
chases (85 out of 500) in the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch 
cargo, nearly a half (504 out of 1,1x1) in the Royal African 
Company’s 1663 cargo, nearly a quarter (150 out of 665) in 
1678, and around two-fifths (219 out of 500) in 1686. A 
bewildering range of textiles was imported, including espe¬ 
cially East India cottons (called longcloths, Guinea cloths, 
bafts, allijars, salemporis, etc.) and European woollen cloth 
(e.g. Welsh plains, perpetuanos, says) and linen (principally 
‘sletias’, made in Silesia in Germany). Some of these cloths also 
functioned as raw materials rather than finished goods, the 
woollen cloths often being unravelled to provide thread for the 
local textile industry: Phillips in 1694 reported that ‘most’ of 
the says and perpetuanos imported were used for this pur¬ 
pose. 155 The relative importance of different types of cloth 
changed over time, presumably in response to shifts in local 
fashion. In the early period of the trade, Indian longcloths were 
one of the principal cloths imported, but by 1706-7 they 
were reported to be ‘not in request’, ‘out of demand’, and 


153 Ibid. no. 234: Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 29 Apr. 1718; cf. no. 158: J. de 
Paauw, Whydah, 1 1 Feb. 1709; PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 9 May 1706. 
, r>4 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 227; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 73. 

,5 - r> Phillips, ‘Journal’, 227. A report of 1682 likewise asserts that ‘all their rich 
cloaths’ were made from imported Welsh plains: Rawiinson c.746, Arthur Wendover, 
Apa, 17 July 1682. 
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‘unvendible’. 156 Linen sletias, on the other hand, became 
increasingly important over time, and were clearly the prin¬ 
cipal cloth in demand from the 1710s onwards, when they 
formed (with cowries) the commodity in which slave prices 
were most frequently quoted: the English factor at Whydah in 
1730 told the Royal African Company that it ‘need never send 
any other goods to Whydah than sletias and cowries’. 157 

Beads and raw materials for bead-making (including espe¬ 
cially coral and the glass beads known as ‘rangoes’) also 
comprised a significant category of imports, accounting for 
about two-fifths of slave purchases (214 out of 500) in the mid- 
seventeenty-century Dutch cargo, though only about a sixth 
(186 out of 1,111) in the Royal African Company cargo of 1663 
and under a tenth in 1678 (55 out of 665) and 1686 (47 out of 
500). Spirits (especially French brandy, but later also West 
Indian and Brazilian rum), were of more marginal significance, 
being omitted altogether from the Dutch cargo and the Royal 
African Company’s cargoes in 1663 and 1686, and expected to 
purchase only 20 out of665 slaves in 1678. The English factor at 
Whydah in 1705 noted that ‘this trade does not take much of 
liquors’. The importance of spirits in the Whydah trade did, 
however, increase with the growth of French trade there from 
the 1700s onwards, brandy being described in the 1720s as ‘the 
principal commodity’ imported by the French. 158 

The most important changes in the pattern of imports after 
the mid-seventeenth century were the increasing importance of 
firearms and gunpowder, tobacco, and gold. Guns and powder 
are not included in Dapper’s list of recommended goods or in 
the Dutch model cargo cited above, although they are men¬ 
tioned in a Dutch account of the Allada trade included in the 
same manuscript compilation as the model cargo, which re¬ 
cords tha^gifts of muskets and powder were made to the king 
and also gives a price for muskets, implying that they were a 
regular item of trade: the price given, however, of two muskets 
for three slaves, suggests that they were still little more than a 


156 PRO; T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 15 Nov. 1706; 9/18 July/ 17 Oct. 1706, 
8 Dec. 1706/31 Mar. 1707. 

157 PRO; T.70/7, Richard Brathwaite, Whydah, 1 June 1730. 

158 PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 30 Oct. 1705; Snelgrave, New Account 57. 
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curiosity. 159 The Royal African Company likewise provided for 
two pairs of pistols as gifts to the king and heir apparent in its 
Allada cargo of 1663, but no guns or powder were included in 
the general cargo intended for the actual purchase of slaves. 
Guns and powder appear regularly in its Slave Coast cargoes 
from 1678 onwards, but initially only in small quantities: the 
1678 cargo, for example, included 50 muskets and ao half 
barrels (i.e. 300 lb.) of powder, accounting together for 40 out of 
the 665 slaves to be purchased, and that of 1686 only 42 ‘birding 
guns’ to purchase a mere seven slaves (out of 500). The scale of 
the arms trade increased substantially, however, from the 
1690s onwards. 160 The Royal African Company cargo for 
Whydah in 1701 included as many as 600 guns, which at the 
price then current would have purchased 100 out of its pro¬ 
jected purchase of 560 slaves, as well as 40 half barrels (600 lb.) 
of powder. In 1711 the English factors at Whydah reported that 
guns were ‘very much in request’, and in 1712 that they were 
‘the best commodity’; in 1714, when war between Allada and 
Whydah seemed imminent, they asked the Royal African 
Company ‘upon all occasions please to send us at least a full 
third in every cargoe’s value in guns if not halfe for there are 
great rumours of warrs towards Ardrah which will inhance 
guns above all else’. 161 

Tobacco imported from the Americas was already known on 
the Slave Coast by the late seventeenth century. An English 
ship trading at Whydah in 1689, for example, purchased twelve 
of its 399 slaves with tobacco, and Phillips in 1694 also alludes 
in passing to the payment of tobacco, though in exchange for 
Whydah cloths rather than slaves. 162 But tobacco is not in¬ 
cluded in any of the seventeenth-century lists of goods recom¬ 
mended for Allada and Whydah, and it must be supposed that 
it was not yet of great importance. In the eighteenth century, 
however, tobacco became one of the most popular goods on the 
Slave Coast, with the local preference given specifically to 
tobacco from Brazil, thus giving the Portuguese a decisive 

159 Leers, Pertinente Besckryvinge, 311-12, 

160 Cf. Ray A. Kea, ‘Firearms and Warfare on the Gold and Slave Coasts from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries’, JAH 12 (1971), *94. 

161 PRO: t. 70/22, William Hicks, Whydah, 24 Feb. 1711; Edward Eward, Whydah, 
15 Oct. 1712; Joseph Blaney and Martin Hardrett, Whydah, 4 Aug. 1714. 

162 PRO: T.70/1217, Accounts of the Hannah , 1689; Phillips, ‘Journal*, 220. 
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advantage ovef other European nations trading there. 163 The 
earliest evidence for significant imports of tobacco on the Slave 
Coast is from 1705, when the English factor at Whydah re* 
ported that ‘tobacco’s much in demand’. Although it is not 
specified whether this demand related to Brazilian tobacco in 
particular, the coincidence with the increasing scale of 
Portuguese trade at this time is suggestive, and in 1712 the 
English factor reported more explicitly that ‘the Portugueze 
make a great trade with tobacco’. Again in 1716, William 
Baillie explained that ‘tobacco [is] more in demand than any 
European commodity, & even cowries and other Indian goods 
. . . which gives the Portuguese a great advantage’. 164 

Gold is first documented as a good imported into Allada in 
Delbee’s list of 1670, and it was also occasionally recommended 
by English factors at Allada and Whydah during the 1670s and 
1680s. 165 This gold was apparently purchased on the Gold 
Coast en route for the Slave Coast. This trade was clearly, 
however, small in scale, and had ceased altogether by the late 
1690s, when both Damon and Bosman reported that gold was 
altogether unknown in Whydah. 166 In the 1700s, however, gold 
again began to be imported into the Slave Coast, and on a much 
larger scale, this time from Brazil. 167 It was their ability to offer 
gold, as well as (and initially, more than) tobacco, which gave 
the Portuguese their predominance in the trade at this period: 
the choice slaves generally called ‘Portuguese slaves’ were, in 
fact, also known as ‘gold slaves’. 168 The earliest record of 
imports of Brazilian gold into the Slave Coast was in 1707, 
when the English factor reported selling 94 slaves to the 
Portuguese there, at about three ounces of gold (value £12) 
each. In the years following, the price of Portuguese slaves in 
gold rose even more than the general inflation of slave prices, 


163 Verger, Flux et reflux , 28-46. 

164 PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 14 July 1705; William Hicks, Whydah, 
16 Feb. 1712; 1,70/6 and 22, William Baillie, Whydah, 20 Nov. 1716. 

163 PRO: T.70/15, Invoice of Goods most in demand, Allada, 17 Sept. 1678; 
Rawlinson c.745: John Carter, Whydah, 11 and 22 Nov. 1686. For fuller treatment of 
gold imports into the Slave Coast, see Law, ‘The Gold Trade of Whydah’. 

166 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage de Guynee’, 82; Bosman, Description^ 350. 

167 Cf. Verger, Flux et reflux ) 46-51. 

,6a Cf. fn. 1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 12 July 1728; van Dantzig, The Dutch , 
no. 273: Elmina Journal, 19 Feb. 1728. 
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nearly doubling to between 5 and 6 ounces (£20-24) in 1718— 
20. 169 The English, Dutch, and French factories all did consid¬ 
erable business in the purchase of Brazilian gold from Por¬ 
tuguese traders, either in exchange for slaves or for goods 
(especially cowries) which the Portuguese then used to buy 
slaves from the African suppliers. The English factory, for 
example, collected around 5,845 ounces of gold (value £23,380) 
in this way in the three years from March 1724 to March 
j 727 170 Although much of the gold brought from Brazil was 
thus bought by Europeans and re-exported, some of it was 
bought by Africans. Presumably this gold was wanted mainly 
for ornamentation, or as a convenient medium for storing 
wealth; but the Whydah people are also reported to have used 
some of it to hire mercenary forces from the Gold Coast to assist 
in their wars. 171 After the Dahomian conquest of Whydah in 
1727, as will be seen in a later chapter, the kings of Dahomey 
sought to monopolize the purchase of imported gold by buying 
it directly from the Portuguese, to the exclusion (and consider¬ 
able chagrin) of the other Europeans who had hitherto secured 
a substantial share of it. 

The importation of slaves to the coastal ports from the 
interior was financed principally by re-exports of European 
commodities, which the coastal merchants are said to have sent 
or taken to the markets in the interior to be exchanged for 
slaves. 172 Cowries appear here also to have played the pre¬ 
dominant role: the anonymous Frenchman, for example, 
explains that ‘the Black who sells his captives to the Europeans 
for goods wholesale sells them retail in the markets for a return 
in cowries to go to others which are held in the interior to buy 
more captives . . . they also carry some [goods] into the interior 
to use them piecemeal to buy slaves but the greater part [of the 
goods] are traded for cowries’; and Des Marchais reports that 
the Male or Muslim merchants who brought slaves to the coast 
took only cowries and brandy in exchange, because they had 


169 PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 8 Dec. 1706/31 Mar. 1707; c. 113/262, 
William Baillie, Savi, 10 Apr., 10 Sept. 1718; T.70/1475, id., n.d. [between 20 Feb./3i 
May 1719]; 0.113/276, id., n.d. [received 3 June 1720]. 

170 PRO; t, 70/1254, Gold Book, Whydah, 1724-7. 

171 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 77. 

[Ti Bosman, Description , 363a; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 129'. 
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access to the other goods such as Indian textiles through their 
own trading networks in the interior. 173 Some role was also 
played, however, by local products, Bosman noting that salt, 
manufactured in the coastal towns, was carried inland beyond 
Allada to be exchanged for slaves. 174 The slave trade thus had 
to some degree a multiplier effect on the local economy, stimu¬ 
lating demand for locally produced goods, as well as for 
imports. 


The African Organization of the Trade 

On the African side, the operation of the trade was subject to a 
high level of administrative control, though far short of the 
royal or state monopoly which has sometimes been sug¬ 
gested. 175 Detailed descriptions of the organization of the trade 
in Allada are given in a Dutch account relating to the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, published by Leers in 1665, and in 
Delbee’s account of his voyage there in 1670. For the practice in 
Whydah later, comparable descriptions are given by Barbot, 
based on his experiences in 1682, by Phillips, in his journal of 
his voyage of 1694, by Bosman, who traded there on three 
occasions in the period 1697-9, and by Jacob van den Broucke, 
the Dutch factor there in 1705; and some additional details are 
given by the anonymous Frenchman and by Des Marchais 
later. 176 There are no major discrepancies among these dif¬ 
ferent accounts and they are taken, together with more frag¬ 
mentary references in other contemporary documents, as the 
basis for the reconstruction which follows. 

The king in both Allada and Whydah shared the control of 
the European trade with other officials. In Allada, the Leers 
account mentions an official called ‘Captain of the Whites 

173 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas*, 72; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 6a v , 

174 Bosman, Description , 308. 

175 Robin Law, ‘Royal Monopoly and Private Enterprise in the Atlantic Trade: The 
Case of Dahomey’, JAH 18 (1977), 555—77* for the trade in Allada and Whydah before 
1727, see 556-9. 

176 ‘Beschryvinge van den handel tot Arder’, in Leers, Pertinente Beschryvinge , 308-12 
(also abbreviated in Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge> 119-20); Delbee, ‘Journal’, 438- 
40; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 135; Phillips, ‘Journal’, 217-20, 226-8; Bosman, Descrip - 
tion> 360-3; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 128: J. van den Broucke, Whydah, to Nov, 
1705; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 27-8; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 31 v ~32 v , 49. Cf. 
also the memorandum by William Bosman, ?i7o0, in Postma, The Dutch , 363-5. 
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[Kapitein van de Blancke]’, and later accounts of Allada also 
refer to a ‘Captain Blanke’ or ‘Captain Blanco’; 177 a ‘Great 
Captain of Trade’ met by Delbee in 1670 is presumably an 
alternative title for the same office. At Whydah also, there was 
an office of ‘Captain Blank, or the Captain to whom the 
European Affairs were all entrusted’, held from the 1690s 
onwards by a chief called Carter, who is said to have been a 
former employee of the English factory at Whydah. 178 The 
indigenous title translated as ‘Captain of the Whites’ or 
‘Captain White’ was Yevogan (also used later in Dahomey), 
given in the form ‘Lievauga’ by the anonymous Frenchman. 
Associated with Carter at Whydah was another official called 
Agou, explained by the anonymous Frenchman as the ‘Inter¬ 
preter’. 1 79 This office probably dates from an early period when 
Portuguese was used as the lingua franca of trade, and only a 
single interpreter was consequently needed. By the 1690s, 
however, there were separate interpreters for the principal 
European nationalities trading at Whydah. The ‘Captain and 
Interpreter to the English’ in the 1690s was Captain Tom, an 
immigrant to Whydah from the Gold Coast, and like Carter a 
former employee of the Royal African Company. 180 The corres¬ 
ponding ‘Captain of the French Nation’ was Captain Assou, 
who had learnt French in the service of the French factory at 
Whydah itself. 181 By the 1710s, if not earlier, there was also a 
‘Portuguese Caboceer’, and by the 1720s a ‘Captain of the 
Dutch lodge’. 182 Other officials organized services for Euro¬ 
pean traders: at Allada, there was a ‘Honga [Hungan]’ or 
‘Captain of the Boat’, who was presumably responsible for 

177 e.g. van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 122: Report by N. Dubois of journey to Allada, 
31 Mar. 1705; Bulfinch Lambe, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage , 186. 

178 Bosnian, Description , 359; for his service with the English Company, cf. Phillips, 
Journal’, 228. Phillips claims that Carter took his name from John Carter, the English 
factor at Whydah in 1684-8, but this may be a misunderstanding, since the same name 
(‘Carta’) is also applied in the Leers account to an official in Allada, and it is therefore 
likely to have been an indigenous title, 

179 This official is first mentioned (as ‘Agon’) welcoming French missionaries to 
Whydah in 1688: Gonzalez, 'Relation abregee du voyage des Peres de l’Ordre des 
Freres Precheurs’, 473. 

180 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 219; Bosnian, Description , 375. 

181 First mentioned (as ‘Azou’) in 1701: Damon, ‘Relation du voyage d’Issyny’, 106; 
for his service in the French factory, cf. Doublet, Journal, 254. 

182 PRO: 7.70/885-91, Ledgers, William’s Fort, Whydah, 1718-27; van Dantzig, 
The Dutch, no. 252, Hertogh, Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727, in Elmina Journal, 8 May 1727. 
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supervising landings and departures, while at Whydah there 
was a ‘Captain of the Sand (or Shore)’ who organized the 
landing of goods, a ‘Captain of the Slaves’ who embarked the 
slaves, and a ‘Captain of the Trunk (or Prison)’ responsible for 
slaves held awaiting shipment. 

The European traders had, first, to make payments (gener¬ 
ally called ‘customs’) in goods for permission to trade. In the 
early period of the trade at Allada, recorded in the Leers 
account, a separate payment had to be paid for permission to 
trade in cloth and ‘akori’, as opposed to slaves. In Allada, the 
customs payments were shared by the king, the ‘Great Captain’ 
(or Temigan), the Yevogan, and the local Governor of the 
coastal port (of Oflra, and later ofjakin); but in Whydah only 
by the king, the Yevogan, and the ‘interpreter’ Agou. A fixed 
rate was levied on each ship, irrespective of size or capacity. 183 
In Allada in the 1660s and 1670s the level of these customs was 
clearly high, although the evidence relating to it is contradic¬ 
tory, ranging between the value of fifty and 100 slaves. 184 
Customs at Whydah were substantially lower, which seems 
indeed to have been one of the reasons why European ships 
preferred to trade there. Barbot in 1682 gives the customs paid 
to the king of Whydah as only twenty-five slaves in goods, and 
the total of all charges payable (including payments for access 
to wood and water, and for the landing and porterage of goods) 
as between thirty-two and thirty-five slaves. Subsequently, the 
level was reduced further: an account of 1687 gives the customs 
paid for the opening of trade as only six slaves’ value to the king 
and 2'4 to the ‘Captains [«'c 3 of the Whites’, with further 
payments of two slaves for permission to take water (also paid 
to the king) and four to the interpreters and the ‘Captain of the 

183 PRO; t. 70/1, John Mildmay, Offra, 13 Oct. 16B0. This differs from the practice 
in Dahomey in the lattfr 18th century, when the customs were graduated according to 
the size of the ship, measured by the number of its masts; Law, ‘Royal Monopoly 1 , 560. 

184 The Royal African Company in its estimate of a cargo for Allada in 1663 allowed 
the value of 100 slaves for customs; Delbee in 1670 gives the customs paid to the king at 
50 slaves, with a further 6 slaves payable (to the heir apparent) for access to wood and 
water; the Allada ambassador to France, Matteo Lopes, later in 1670 is reported to 
have granted a reduction of the customs paid by the Indies Company from the existing 
level of 80 slaves to only 28; according to Barbot the French in 1671 were paying 100 
slaves for ‘all dues’ at OfTra, but he elsewhere gives the total for ‘all dues’ there as 70-80 
slaves; PRO: T.70/1222, Cargo for the Zebulon, 18 Feb. 1663; Delbee, ‘Journal’, 439-40; 
‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, 525-6, 546-7; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 134, 144. 
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Shore’—a total of only 14^4 slaves (or 26'/4, including 12 paid 
for the hire of canoemen). 185 Phillips in 1694 likewise paid six 
slaves to the king and two to ‘the caboceers’ for custom, though 
only one slave for water, with a further 4/2 payable to the 
English interpreter and other officials for various services upon 
departure—a total for all charges of 13V2 slaves; and payments 
of around this level are corroborated by later accounts. 186 
Bosnian's figure for the customs is given in ‘Guinea value’ as 
£100, which was equivalent to the price in his time of about ten 
slaves; and figures given in cowries by van den Broucke in 1705 
(720 lb. to the king and 200 lb. to the Yevogan and Agou, 
probably representing six slaves at 120 lb. each to the former 
and two at 100 lb. to the latter) and by Des Marchais in the 
1720s (1,080 lb.—probably six slaves at 180 lb. each—to the 
king and 225 lb. to the ‘Captains’) are also comparable. Allada 
was evidently obliged to imitate the low-tax regime of Whydah, 
since in the 1710s the customs at Jakin were at a similarly low 
rate: goods to the value of six slaves to the king, four to the 
Governor of Jakin, one each to the Temigan and the Yevogan, 
and three for sundry services—a total charge of 15 slaves. 187 

Although the rate of the customs was fixed (at a given 
number of slaves), there was some room for negotiation over 
which goods would be accepted in payment. Here again, the 
local preference was for cowries: Phillips in 1694 noted that the 
king and chiefs ofWhydah preferred their customs to be paid in 
cowries, although they might be persuaded to take other (and 
cheaper) goods; but the king of Allada in 1718 was reported 
to be demanding all his customs in cowries, to the great 
annoyance of European traders. In addition, it appears that the 
valuation of slaves for the purpose of customs payments did not 
simply follow current market prices but was set at a fixed rate, 
which had to be periodically re-negotiated. The king of Allada 
in 1718, again, was reported to have ‘obliged the Portuguese at 
Jacquin to pay him 35 sletias per slave for custom, whereas it 

185 Jean Goupy, ‘Voyages aux lies d’Amerique et aux Cotes d’Afrique’ {MS in 
Bibliotheque Municipal, Rouen: MSS Montbret, 125), 151. 

186 15 slaves per vessel for ‘all dues’ according to Damon in 1698,1 o slaves according 
to a French visitor in 1712: Damon, ‘Relation du voyage de Guynee’, 83; Dralse de 
Grandpierre, Relation de divers voyages, 169. 

187 PRO: T.70/22, William Greene, Jakin, 2 Oct. 1717, Des Marchais gives a similar 
total, but differently divided. 
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used to be but i 7’, evidently bringing the valuation of slaves for 
customs payments into line with the then market price. 188 

In addition to receiving ‘customs’ from the European buyers 
for permission to trade, the kings of Allada and Whydah also 
levied ‘customs’ in the European sense, an export duty on each 
slave sold, taken in the form of a share of the goods paid. At 
Whydah these were collected for the king by the various 
‘interpreters’ each from the European nation assigned to him, 
Captain Assou for example levying the duty on purchases by 
the French. Phillips and Bosman in the 1690s both report that 
slaves were sometimes sold surreptitiously or at night to evade 
this duty (or so that the national ‘interpreters’ could appropri¬ 
ate it), but Bosman notes that sales of slaves for cowries had to 
take place in the king’s presence in order to ensure payment. 
The rate of the levy is given by Bosman as one dollar (5s.), 
which is probably intended as an approximation for 5 galinas 
(1,000 cowries) in the local currency, which is the rate given 
later by the anonymous Frenchman and Des Marchais. 189 At 
the price of slaves current in Bosman’s time (80 lb., or 32,000 
cowries) this represented a duty of less than one-thirtieth, 
substantially lower that the sales tax of one-twentieth levied on 
transactions in local markets; and since it remained constant 
while the price of slaves more than doubled (to 18-20 grand 
cabess, or 72,000-80,000 cowries) this had fallen by Des 
Marchais’ time to little more than one-eightieth. These export 
duties were normally levied only on Africans selling slaves to 
Europeans, dealings among Europeans themselves presum¬ 
ably being regarded as outside local jurisdiction; in 1718, 
however, to the annoyance of Europeans, the king of Whydah 
decreed ‘that whites pay custom for what slaves they sell to 
shipping in the same manner as blacks’. 190 

All accounts make clear that in both Allada and Whydah the 
king had the right to do his own trade first, before the Euro¬ 
peans were allowed to buy slaves from anyone else, thus 
enabling him to take the pick of the goods on offer. It was 

188 PRO: c. 1 1 3/262, William Baillie, Whydah, 24 July 1718; T.70/1475 William 
Baillie, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1718. 

189 5 shillings would by the usual English reckoning at this period represent 4 
galinas (800 cowries), but Dutch conventions may have been different. 

19 ° PRO: c.113/262, William Baillie, Whydah, to Apr. 1718. 
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apparently also possible for the king to reserve particular 
categories of goods entirely for himself, though when the king of 
Allada in 1718 demanded ‘all the booges [cowries] for himself’ 
this was regarded as excessive. 191 The king also received higher 
prices for his slaves than anyone else; according to Bosman, the 
king’s price was ‘commonly one third or one fourth higher than 
ordinary’, but van den Broucke in 1705 gives a differential of 
only a fifth, the king receiving 120 lb. of cowries per slave as 
against the generally current price of 100 lb. After the king, 
other officials appear also to have enjoyed a degree of preced¬ 
ence in the trade. Delbee at Allada in 1670 notes that after the 
king (and on this occasion also the heir apparent), the ‘Great 
Captain of Trade’ or Yevogan made his choice of goods, and 
the generality of traders only after him. Phillips similarly 
observes of the Whydah trade in 1694 that after the king’s 
slaves were taken, ‘then the cappasheirs each brought out his 
slaves according to his degree and quality, the greatest first, 
&c.’; and van den Broucke in 1705 shows that the Yevogan 
Garter and the ‘interpreter’ Agou traded immediately after the 
king. Some accounts imply that Carter and Agou, like the king, 
also received higher prices than the other traders, but the 
details of this are unclear. 192 Most accounts imply that the 
Europeans had to take from the king as many slaves as he chose 
to offer, or else negotiate a specific number on each occasion, 
but Des Marchais’ description of the trade at Whydah states 
that they were obliged to take only a customarily fixed number, 
three from the king and two each from Carter, Agou, and the 
national ‘Captain’ (in the French case, Assou); this clearly 
represents a change from earlier practice, perhaps in response 
to European complaints. 

The requirement that the king’s slaves had to be purchased 
before anybody else’s was clearly open to abuse, and provoked 
frequent criticism from the European traders. The most gen¬ 
eral complaint was that the king offered slaves of poor quality, 

191 PRO: T.70/1475, William Bailiie, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1718. 

!92 Bosnian’s memorandum in Postma, The Dutch , 363-4, states that the three or 
four ‘captains or chiefs’ who supplied most slaves received the same price as the king 
(though paid in merchandise rather than cowries); but this is explicitly contradicted by 
van den Broucke’s account, which states (as noted earlier) that the king received 120 lb. 
and the chiefs only 100 lb. of cowries per slave; van den Broucke also, however, states 
that the chiefs Garter and Agou received ‘more than . . . the private traders*. 
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which the Europeans were forced to accept in order to be able to 
trade with the other suppliers. Phillips at Whydah in 1694, for 
example, observed that the king’s slaves ‘were generally the 
worst slaves in the trunk [slave prison]’, while Des Marchais 
later said that the slaves which had to be bought first from the 
king, Carter, Agou, and Assou were ‘normally not worth [the 
same as] good ones being all old men or old women but it’s 
necessary to take them and they are even charged as if they 
were good’. A Dutch trader there in 1718 similarly complained 
that the king’s ‘customary slaves’ were ‘as usual, blind, cross¬ 
eyed, lame, limp, or mutilated, and whatever I tried, they 
would not show me any others’. 193 Likewise in Allada, a 
Frenchman trading atjakin in 1715 reported that the king sent 
him three dozen slaves of whom ‘several were bad and even the 
best were not worth the price’, but he was eventually obliged to 
take them because the king forbade anyone else to trade with 
him until he did; and in 1718 the king of Allada compelled an 
English captain to ‘buy 20 slaves off him (which are good for 
nothing) before he can mark one of anybody else’. In 1719 the 
English factor William Baillie, negotiating with the king of 
Allada for a possible re-occupation of the Royal African 
Company’s lodge atjakin, attempted to stipulate that the king 
should ‘not force any old or distempered slaves upon him at 
extravagant rates’. 194 On another occasion in 1718, the king of 
Allada, presumably having no slaves at hand to sell, required 
an English captain to pay for ‘40 slaves in the best goods at his 
exorbitant prices’ on credit. 195 

It is difficult to gain any clear impression as to what propor¬ 
tion of the slaves sold were supplied by the king. At Allada in 
the mid-seventeenth century the Leers account suggested that 
traders should agree to take 150 slaves from the king, which 
would have represented a quarter or more of a normal cargo. 
The figures from the three transactions in 1715 and 1718 just 
cited (36, 20, and 40 slaves), however, are much lower, and 
suggest that as the scale of the trade increased, the king’s 
relative share in it fell. At Whydah also, Barbot in 1682 noted 

193 Yan Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 234: Diary of P. Eytzen, Whydah, 27 Apr. 1718. 

194 jsf****, Voyages, 136-7; PRO: 1.70/1475, William Baillie, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1718; 
r. 70/1464, Diary of William Baillie, Whydah, 8 May 1719. 

193 PRO: c. 113/262, id., 24 July 1718. 
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that ‘the king normally does more trade than any of his 
subjects’. Bosman in the 1690s, however, estimated the king’s 
total revenue from each European ship, including customs, 
sales duties, and the proceeds of his own trade, at about 1,500 
dollars (£375), which if reckoned in ‘trade’ value was equi¬ 
valent to the price of only about thirty-seven to thirty-eight 
slaves, and about a third of this must have come from his share 
of the customs (at about £80 per ship) and duty (which on a 
cargo of 240 slaves, excluding the king’s own sales, would have 
yielded over 200 dollars, or a further £50): allowing also for the 
royal price differential, Bosman’s figures thus imply that the 
king was supplying only about twenty to twenty-five slaves per 
ship, or around a tenth of a normal cargo. 196 The king’s control 
over and privileges within the trade, however, had the potential 
to be developed into a monopoly. Ambitions in this direction in 
Whydah are already suggested by van den Broucke’s account 
in 1705, which stressed that it was essential to agree a specific 
number of slaves to be supplied by the king, Carter, and Agou, 
since ‘otherwise they will buy up all the slaves from the private 
[traders]’ to re-sell them at their higher price. Even more 
clearly in April 1718, it was reported that the king of Whydah 
‘talks of taking the working of all ships to himself’, and in July 
of that year that he proposed to appoint ‘a cabbasheer [chief] of 
his makeing to spoil the trade of all shipping, viz. that all slaves 
come into this cabbasheer’s hands, who may dispose of them to 
whom he hath a mind’; although the king seems to have 
justified this as a means of moderating prices by preventing 
Europeans (and especially the Portuguese) from outbidding 
each other, he was reasonably suspected of hoping thereby ‘to 
gett all the slaves into his own hands to furnish the shipping at 
his extravagant prices’. The proposal, however, was resisted by 
the European factors at Whydah and seems not to have been 
proceeded with. 197 

The sources are not very informative on who was responsible 

Bosman, Description , 362a, with amended translation in van Dantzig, * English 
Bosman and Dutch Bosman’, vi. 283 (the English translation gives £400 sterling). The 
assumption of an average of 240 slaves per ship is derived from combining Bosman’s 
separate estimates of (in a good period) 1,000 slaves exported every month (i.e. 12,000 
in a year) and 50 ships coming to Whydah in a year; a higher figure for an average cargo 
would further reduce the king’s share in it (absolutely, as well as relatively), 

, -’ 7 PRO: c.i 13/262, William Baillie, Savi, 10 Apr. and 24 July 1718. 
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for the nine-tenths of the trade which was not done by the king. 
The most detailed information on this point is offered by 
Phillips, who names six ‘chief cappasheirs’ at Whydah in 1694, 
who from the context seem to represent those from whom he 
bought slaves: ‘Captain Springgatha’, ‘Captain Charter [i.e. 
Carter]’, ‘Captain Tom’, ‘Captain Biby’, ‘Captain Agwa’, and 
‘King Tom’. Most of these men were apparently senior chiefs or 
officials: ‘Captain Springgatha’ appears (as was noted in an 
earlier chapter) to have been the Gogan, the highest-ranking 
chief in Whydah after the king himself; ‘Captain Biby’ was 
probably the Yevogan; 198 ‘Captain Agwa’ is presumably Agou, 
the official overall ‘interpreter’, and Captain Tom was the 
national ‘Captain and interpreter’ for the English. ‘King Tom’, 
however, is described as an exiled prince from Allada who had 
settled in Whydah. Of most interest is Carter, who although 
apparently not yet holding the post of Yevogan was already the 
greatest trader: ‘he sold us more slaves than all the other 
cappasheirs put together’. Carter’s subsequent appointment to 
the position of Yevogan, in charge under the king of the 
European trade, was thus not the origin of his wealth but a 
recognition of it, and he was probably a self-made man, 
originally essentially a private merchant rather than a commer¬ 
cial official. The existence in Whydah of ‘rich merchants’ 
distinct from the ‘great men’ or senior chiefs is also attested 
more explicitly in a report of 1720, that the king of Whydah was 
then seeking to raise revenue by bringing trumped-up ‘pala¬ 
vers’ or judicial disputes against such persons. 199 It is not clear, 
however, whether merchants from the interior were normally 
allowed to reside in Whydah and deal directly with the Euro¬ 
pean traders. Des Marchais’ account of the Male or Muslim 
traders who came to Whydah contains no suggestion that they 
were not permitted to sell their slaves directly to the Europeans; 
certainly he seems to have been able to speak to them freely. 
King Agaja of Dahomey in 1726, however, complained that 
Allada, Jakin, and Whydah had all prevented the Dahomians 

198 Cf. the ‘Prince Bibe* or ‘Captain Bibbee’ mentioned earlier as assisting in the 
establishment of the English and French lodges in Whydah in 1671 and 1682; Barbot, 
‘Description’, iii. 133; Rawlinson c.746 Accounts ofjohn Winder, Whydah, July-Oct. 
1682. 

199 PRO; 7.70/54, William Baillie, Whydah, jo May 1720. 
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from travelling to the sea. An individual called Zunglar, who 
was a high-ranking commercial official at Whydah after the 
Dahomian conquest in 1727, is nevertheless said to have served 
earlier as the king of Dahomey’s agent there, and to have 
become known in this capacity to European traders, but he 
may have been at that time a Whydah merchant working on 
commission for Dahomey rather than a Dahomian official. 200 

Several accounts refer to the fact that the prices of slaves were 
fixed, rather than being negotiated with each seller. Thus 
Delbee at Allada in 1670 noted that slaves were bought ‘all at 
the same price, the rate of everything being fixed and all the 
goods valued at a certain price’, commenting that ‘these rates 
very much facilitate trade, and are the reason why there are few 
disputes arising from it’. Likewise Bosman at Whydah in the 
1690s: ‘We are seldom long detained in the buying of these 
slaves, because their price is established’, the area for negotia¬ 
tion relating merely to which goods (or what proportions of 
different goods) sellers would accept. The accounts of Barbot, 
Phillips, and van den Broucke make clear that the setting of 
these prices was negotiated with the king at the same time that 
the customs were paid. Some such arrangement was, of course, 
necessary in order to guarantee to the king the price differential 
to which he was entitled, but Barbot indicates that the king set 
the price for other sellers even when he was not doing any trade 
himself. This procedure was very probably in origin an exten¬ 
sion into the European trade of one established within the 
domestic economy, since there is evidence (as noted in an 
earlier chapter) that prices in local markets were likewise set 
administratively by a royal official. 

These accounts of the setting of prices have been interpreted 
by Polanyi to mean that prices were in principle unchanging, 
and established by traditional concepts of equity rather than 
determined by market forces, but this was clearly not the 
case. 201 In fact, as has been seen earlier in this chapter, the 
price of slaves varied considerably, and tended overall to rise, 
at times very rapidly. If prices had ever been fixed by conven¬ 
tion, this was evidently breaking down by 1683, when an 

200 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 216; Snelgrave, New 
Account , 61. 

201 Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade , 150-1. 
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English captain trading at Whydah complained that whereas 
prices at Offra were ‘settled . . . they grow on every ship 
here’. 202 Far from being bound, as Polanyi suggested, by ‘the 
customary rule of previous ship’s rate being valid’, prices 
clearly had to be re-negotiated from one ship’s arrival to the 
next. In 1698, indeed, when some English traders offered to pay 
a quarter more than the Dutch in order to expedite their trade, 
the king and chiefs of Whydah were happy to trade with the two 
nations at different prices simultaneously. 203 Short-term fluc¬ 
tuations in prices were clearly related to variations in the 
numbers of slaves delivered to the coast for sale and of Euro¬ 
pean ships arriving there to buy them, demonstrating an 
evident responsiveness to market conditions, and the rise of 
prices from the 1680s was equally clearly due primarily to the 
pressure of European demand upon African supply. 

Ironically, in fact, it was the Europeans rather than the 
Africans who hankered after a fixed price, reflecting their 
notions of what was traditional or reasonable, in preference to 
remaining exposed to the rigour of market forces. Phillips in 
1694 records agreeing with a fellow captain to take it in turns to 
purchase slaves rather than compete directly, in order ‘to have 
a check upon the blacks’ and avoid ‘out-bidding each other, 
whereby they enhance the prices to their general loss and 
detriment, the blacks well knowing how to make the best use of 
such opportunities’; and Bosman had tried unsuccessfully to 
negotiate a similar buyer’s agreement with the English in 
1698. 204 Later the Europeans sought the control of prices 
through administrative intervention. Damon in 1701, for 
example, when he was negotiating with the king of Whydah for 
the re-establishment of a French factory there, urged him ‘to fix 
a price which would serve for ever so it would no longer be 
changed at ail in the future’, but the king diplomatically 
deferred consideration of the matter and nothing came of it. 
The inflation of prices due to the growth of Portuguese competi¬ 
tion in the 1710s revived interest in the idea, and in 1713 the 


202 Rawlinson c.745: John Lowe, Whydah, 10 June 1683. 

203 Van Dantzig, ‘English Bosman and Dutch Bosnian’, vi. 286-7 [passage omitted 
in the English translation of Bosman]. 
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Director of the French fort, with the support of his English and 
Dutch counterparts, again submitted proposals ‘to fix a price’, 
but found the Whydah authorities again unresponsive. In the 
following year, when the Whydah authorities approached the 
Governor of the English fort for assistance in their impending 
war with Allada, he stipulated among the conditions of such aid 
that they should ‘regulate the extravagant prices the Por¬ 
tuguese pay’, but evidently without any expectation that they 
would do so. In a final attempt in 1718, when the king of 
Whydah had proposed his new ‘caboceer’ to monopolize the 
slave trade, the then English Governor William Baillie took the 
opportunity to suggest the establishment of a council compris¬ 
ing Captain Carter and the English, French, and Dutch Dir¬ 
ectors ‘to establish a certain rate of slaves, above which neither 
that cabbasheer may ask nor any Europeans give, under a 
certain penalty’. The Whydahs, however, remained unim¬ 
pressed by the argument that lower prices would benefit them 
as well as the Europeans, by attracting more shipping to trade 
with them, and chose rather to ride the market. 205 

Apart from rising prices, the most frequent grounds for 
European complaints relating to the organization of the trade 
concerned the issue of credit. The importance of credit in the 
Whydah trade was stressed by Bosman in the 1690s: ‘if there 
happen to be no stock of slaves, the factor must then resolve to 
run the risque of trusting the inhabitants with goods to the 
value of one or two hundred slaves, which goods the inhabit¬ 
ants send into the in-land country, in order to buy with them 
slaves at all markets’. 206 When this practice of extending credit 
was introduced is not known, but it was already a feature of the 
Dutch trade with Allada in the 1640s. The tensions arising from 
African defaults on such loans were also evident early: by 1643 
the king owed the West India Company goods to the value of 
345 slaves, with other debts owed by individual traders running 
up to twenty slaves each, and in the case of two described as 
‘nobles’even 100. An attempt by a visiting Dutch factor in 1647 
to recover these debts was firmly rejected by the king. Despite 

205 Damon, ‘Relation du voyage d’lssyny’, 106; AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, 
Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714 and 15 Feb. 1715; PRO: t. 70/5, Joseph Blaney, Whydah, 
15 July 1714; c.f 13/262, William Baillie, Whydah, 24July 1718. 

206 Bosman, Description , 363a. 
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such experiences, the Dutch factors at Offra later in the seven¬ 
teenth century continued to extend credit, and to accumulate 
bad debts, provoking the Company to warn in 1685 that they 
should ‘be very careful not to give credit, without some very 
important reasons, to people who are not beyond any doubt 
able to pay back’, since ‘much damage has been done by this 
practice’. 207 Similar difficulties were evidently encountered by 
the other European nations trading in Allada. The French 
expedition to Allada in 1670, for example, also complained to 
the king that some of those granted credit had failed to produce 
the slaves paid for; and the Indies Company demanded guar¬ 
antees on this point from the ambassador Matt£o Lopes when 
he visited France later ip the year. 208 The English Royal 
African Company also suffered from non-payment of debts. Its 
factor at Offra in 1680 suggested that a ‘handsome present’ to 
the king of Allada might assist in ‘recovering your old debts 
from him’, but it is not clear whether this was successful. 
Attempts to resist further extensions of credit were ineffective: 
in the following year, another English factor reported that he 
had denied credit to the Governor of Offra, but the latter’s 
‘huffe’ had obliged him to comply, although on this occasion 
the debt was discharged shortly after. 209 

Credit was not, however, extended only from Europeans to 
Africans. Later in 1681, the then English factor at Offra, being 
short of cowries, was obliged ‘to borrow of the Blacks’, but 
found (the debt evidently being reckoned at so many slaves) 
that they would ‘not lend above 50 lbs of booges for a slave and 
at the arrival of a ship will have 78 lbs [then the market rate] for 
them’, this usurious rate of interest suggesting here again that 
the economics of profit-making (as opposed to Polanyi’s ‘ex¬ 
change of equivalents’) was not altogether alien to the local 
ethos. In the following year, 1682, the debt thus incurred had 
still not been discharged, and the factor was in consequence 
prevented from embarking to return to England. Later in 1682, 


207 Van den Boogaart and Emmer, ‘Dutch Participation’, 360; Ratelband, Vijf 
Dagregistsrs , 287-8 [3 Jan, 1647]; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 15; Instruction for W. de 
la Palma, 8 Dec. 1685. 

208 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 426; ‘Suite du journal du Sieur Delbee*, 547-9. 
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the English factor at Whydah, John Winder, was likewise in 
debt to Captain Biby (probably, as noted earlier, the Yevogan) 
for the value of fifteen slaves delivered but not paid for, though 
on this occasion the hostility which this and other offences 
aroused caused the local authorities to demand Winder’s de¬ 
portation. 210 On a later occasion, in 1722, the king of Allada 
claimed that the English factory at Jakin owed him the value of 
too slaves and, applying the indigenous method of distraining 
on an unpaid debt, held prisoner an employee of the factory, 
Bulfinch Lambe, and threatened to ‘make [him] a slave’; 
Lambe was still held captive when the Dahomians conquered 
Whydah in 1724, and so became a captive of the Dahomians in 
turn. 211 


The Impact of the European Trade 

The consequences for the indigenous economy of the growth of 
European trade on the Slave Coast are not easy to assess. 212 
Polanyi has suggested that the European trade in eighteenth- 
century and nineteenth-century Dahomey, and by implication 
also in Allada and Whydah earlier, had relatively little direct 
impact on the local economy, since it remained essentially 
separate from it. On this view, the overseas trade and the 
imports deriving from it were monopolized by the state, and did 
not normally pass through local markets, the mass of people 
having access to imported goods only in so far as they were 
distributed in largesse by the king and state dignitaries. 213 This 
picture of the operation of the trade is, however, difficult to 
sustain. As has been seen, the European trade in Allada and 

210 Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, Offra, 18 Dec. 1681; c.746: id., 23 Mar. 1682; 
Andrew Crosbie, Whydah, i Sept. 1682. 

211 Snelgrave, New Account , 8. 

2.2 For discussions of the issue in a general West African context, cf. J. E. Inikori, 
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(London, 1982), 13-60; Marion Johnson, ‘The Atlantic Slave Trade and the Economy 
of West Africa’, in Roger Anstey and P. E. H. Hair (eds.), Liverpool the Atlantic Stave 
Trade and Abolition (Liverpool, 1976), 14-38. 

2.3 Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade : for the ‘separateness of external trade from 
the market’, see esp. 93-4; cf. also Rosemary Arnold, ‘Separation of Trade and Market: 
Great Market of Whydah*, in Karl Polanyi, Conrad M. Arensberg and Harry W. 
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Whydah wa$ not monopolized by the king, or even by the chiefs 
collectively. Nor was the export trade isolated from the local 
economy. The account of the anonymous Frenchman, quoted 
earlier, shows that ‘the greater part’ of the European goods 
imported into Whydah were retailed in the local market rather 
than being employed directly in exchange for further slaves, 
and that in consequence samples of‘all the goods proper to the 
slave trade’ could be found on sale in the Whydah market; and 
Des Marchais later confirms that ‘in the markets are found 
stalls of silks, linen handkerchiefs, Indian cloths, china and in 
short all sorts of things very cheap despite the fact it all comes 
from Europe’. 214 The European trade thus made imported 
goods available not only to the state dignitaries, but to the 
population at large, in so far as they could afford the price; and, 
as has been seen earlier, these goods became not only more and 
more abundant as the trade progressed, but also cheaper. 

Far from functioning as a sort of enclave isolated from the 
domestic economy, the European trade provided an enormous 
stimulus to the development of the latter. Although the gather¬ 
ing of slaves for export in itself undermined production (by 
reducing the number of producers), the export trade in slaves 
had a multiplier effect upon the local economy, creating in¬ 
creased demand for other local products, such as foodstuffs for 
sale to the European ships or salt to be exchanged for slaves in 
the interior. While some European imports competed with and 
probably undermined local craft production, others provided 
raw materials for them: the massive importation of iron in bars, 
for example, presumably undercut indigenous iron-smelting, 
but increased and cheapened the supply of iron to be worked by 
local smiths. The European trade thus expanded production, 
as well as consumption (by those not taken as slaves), and 
provided an enormous stimulus to the commercialization of the 
domestic economy. Moreover, it was the European trade which 
supplied the massive quantities of currency, in the form of 
imported cowry shells, which was required by and made 
possible this expansion of the exchange sector of the domestic 
economy. 

This economic expansion had significant consequences for 

2,4 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 72; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 50. 
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social and political structures also. 215 The wealth derived from 
the European trade, and from the expansion of commerce more 
generally, was not equally distributed, and the growth of the 
trade brought about significant shifts in the balance of wealth 
both between and within the African societies of the Slave 
Coast. The existing hinterland power of Allada found it diffi¬ 
cult to control the trade, and the coastal communities where the 
Europeans traded, such as Offra and Whydah, increased in 
relative wealth, importance, and autonomy. The trade also 
benefited some sections of society more than others, increasing 
social inequalities generally and favouring the dominance of 
particular elements who were disproportionately enriched by 
it. This changing balance of wealth also tended to subvert the 
existing balance of political power, since the ability to reward 
followers by the redistribution of imported goods became a 
major prop of status and authority; and with the growing 
importance of firearms among the goods imported, commercial 
wealth became directly linked to military power. Existing 
rulers benefited most from the trade, because their political 
power enabled them to control and claim privileges within it, 
but differential access to its proceeds also affected the balance 
of wealth within ruling elites. Kings were more enriched by the 
trade than the generality of chiefs, and it therefore tended to 
strengthen royal authority. It also affected the balance of 
wealth and power among different categories of chiefs, promot¬ 
ing the rise of new chieftaincies such as that of the Yevogan 
which regulated and profited from it. 

The fact that this trade was predominantly in slaves, 
however, had implications which require special comment, 
most obviously in the area of demography. The removal of 
large numbers of people which the slave trade involved must, 
clearly, have had a serious negative impact on local population 
levels. The demographic impact of the slave trade was, it is 
true, less than the crude figures of slaves taken might suggest, 
because the great majority of those exported were men, so that 
the number of child-bearing women, and therefore the poten¬ 
tial for future population growth, was less drastically reduced. 


215 Cf. Albert van Dantzig, ‘Effects of the Atlantic Slave Trade on some West 
African Societies’, Revue fran$aise d’histoire d'outre-mer^ 62 (1975), 252-69. 
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At the same time, the negative effects of the removal of popula¬ 
tion into trans-Atlantic slavery must to some degree have been 
offset by the improvement of agricultural productivity arising 
from introduction of new food-crops such as sweet potatoes and 
maize across the Atlantic in the opposite direction, which 
presumably tended to increase local rates of population 
growth. Although the export of slaves must be supposed to have 
reduced the population below what it would otherwise have 
been, it might possibly have merely retarded population in¬ 
crease, rather than inflicting actual depopulation. Manning 
has offered estimates of the demographic impact of the slave 
trade on the Gbe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast which 
suggest that from the 1690s to the 1730s the rates of population 
loss (at between 2 and 4% annually) were substantially higher 
than the probable rate of natural increase, so that ‘a general 
and terrible depopulation’ resulted. 216 These figures, however, 
must be regarded as a quantitative illustration of an essentially 
impressionistic hypothesis rather than a rigorous statistical 
proof, since they are based upon problematic assumptions 
about the original population of the area (reconstructed by 
extrapolation from twentieth-century levels through assumed 
probable rates of population growth) and about the proportion 
of the total of slaves exported who were taken from the Gbe- 
speaking communities (put by Manning, doubtfully, as high as 
90%). The impressionistic evidence for depopulation on the 
Slave Coast in this period, however, is also strong. 

European observers of the seventeenth century, as noted in 
an earlier chapter, were regularly impressed by the density of 
the population in Allada and Whydah. By contrast, in the 
nineteenth century, Europeans with equal regularity stressed 
the lowness of population in Dahomey, including the former 
territories of Allada and Whydah, which they attributed to 
depopulation caused by the slave trade and the Dahomian 
militarism which (in their view) derived from it. 217 This, of 
course, might be dismissed as reflecting changes in European 
perceptions rather than in local demographic realities; what 
seemed a dense population in the seventeenth century might 


216 Manning, Slavey, Colonialism and Economic Growth , 27-34. 
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well, given the enormous increase in European populations in 
the intervening period, appear a low one in the nineteenth. 
That there was actual depopulation, however, is indirectly 
corroborated by evidence of the re-colonization of the area by 
elephants: whereas Bosman in the 1690s, as noted earlier, 
stated clearly that there were no longer any elephants in Allada 
and Whydah, in the late eighteenth century they were a 
common sight along the river valley between Savi and Tori, 
which in earlier times had formed the boundary between 
Allada and Whydah. Presumably these elephants had been 
able to move back into the area vacated by the human 
population. 218 

It is not so much the reality of this depopulation which is at 
issue, as its connection with the slave trade. Evidence of local 
depopulation can already be found in the late seventeenth 
century, when Bosman noted that the site of OfFra, destroyed in 
the war of 1692, now lay ‘mostly . . . wild and untilled’. The 
more general depopulation of the coastal area was evident to 
Snelgrave in 1730, and was due to the Dahomian conquest 
shortly before. 219 The depopulation of the Slave Coast was 
clearly linked to a period of acute disorder, with many destruct¬ 
ive wars, between the 1690s and 1730s, of which the Dahomian 
conquest of the coast was the culmination. The question of 
whether and how (or how far) these wars were related to the 
slave trade, however, is more problematic. Since the principal 
source of slaves for export, as has been seen, was capture in 
warfare, it seems logical to suppose that the slave trade encour¬ 
aged warfare, by making it economically attractive; and this 
argument was frequently deployed by eighteenth-century ad¬ 
vocates of its abolition. It is also possible, however, to suppose 
that slave-trading was a secondary by-product rather than a 
cause of warfare, the export trade merely drawing off captives 
from wars which had an independent origin. The anti¬ 
abolitionist historian of Dahomey, Robert Norris, for example, 
while acknowledging that Dahomian wars had depopulated 

2.8 Norris, Memoirs , 68-9; Adams, Remarks , 62; far elephants as an index of de¬ 
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the area, denied that these had anything to do with the slave 
trade, maintaining that they reflected an archaic barbarism 
which pre-dated the European contact: on his view, indeed, far 
from the slave trade causing the depopulation, the depopula¬ 
tion had undermined the slave trade, by reducing the popula¬ 
tion from which slaves could be drawn’. 220 To approach a 
resolution of this controversy, it is necessary to examine in 
more detail the politics as well as the economics of the late 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century wars, and of the rise 
of Dahomey in particular. This task is addressed in the follow¬ 
ing two chapters. 


22a Norris, Memoirs, 10-11, 146, 173-4. 
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The Decline of Allada, 1671-1720 


During the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
the Slave Coast suffered a protracted period of disorder, involv¬ 
ing frequent wars among its principal states. In the course of 
these disorders, the regional paramountcy of Allada was in¬ 
creasingly eroded, or at least its weakness became increasingly 
evident, with recurrent rebellions by its coastal port of Offra 
and the assertion of independence by its outlying dependencies 
such as Whydah, Great Popo, and Dahomey. In addition, there 
was a more general breakdown of order, with the rise of 
endemic banditry in parts of the region, especially in the Keta 
area of the western Slave Coast. 1 The distinction between the 
wars waged by states and banditry committed by private 
individuals is, indeed, a somewhat artificial one, since at least 
some of the rulers of local states, including notably Little Popo 
and Dahomey, engaged in activities which their opponents 
classified as banditry. This chapter, which seeks to trace the 
development of these disorders, is necessarily principally con¬ 
cerned with the reconstruction of a detailed narrative of events 
for a period hitherto little studied. These detailed events, 
however, need to be related to the more general processes 
which were operating through them, and it seems appropriate 
to begin by identifying these wider trends. 

To a considerable degree, these disorders can be related in 
various ways to the growth of the European trade which was 
going on at the same time. One factor in the wars was competi¬ 
tion for access to and control of the trade and the wealth which 
it bought: such competition was clearly an important aspect, 
for example, of the disputes between Offra and Allada, and 
later between Allada and Whydah. In addition, the European 

1 Cf. Kea, 'Bandits and Banditry in the Pre-nineteenth Century Gold Coast’, 
118-19. 
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trade offered a market for the sale of captives taken in these 
wars. It was noted of the wars of Whydah in the 1690s, for 
example, that ‘all the plunder is men and women to sell for 
slaves’. 2 Whether or not this ever led to wars being undertaken 
solely for the purpose of acquiring slaves for sale, it clearly 
made successful wars more profitable, and must be supposed to 
have increased the readiness of local rulers to resort to war as a 
means of settling their disputes. The rise of banditry, although 
in large part a consequence of the weakening of central political 
authority, was also partly a reflection of the commercial de¬ 
velopment of the period, since it was merchants travelling with 
their goods along the trade routes which provided the most 
fruitful objects of pillage for it. Banditry was thus often the 
resort of impoverished groups or communities who were ex¬ 
cluded from a direct share in the wealth derived from com¬ 
merce. 3 In other cases, banditry took the form of slave-raiding: 
as was said of Keta in the 1690s, for example, ‘their most 
advantageous trade is taking a journey in-land and stealing 
men, which they sell to the Europeans’. 4 

The disorders on the Slave Coast also owed a great deal to 
events outside the region, connected with the imperial expan¬ 
sion of the kingdom of Akwamu on the Gold Coast. In the 1680s, 
refugees from the Akwamu conquest of the kingdoms of Accra 
and Ladoku on the eastern Gold Goast were displaced east of 
the Volta into the western Slave Coast, the Accra refugees 
establishing the new kingdom of Little Popo, and from the 
1690s onward forces from Akwamu itself also periodically 
operated east of the Volta. The rise of Little Popo as a new 
military power and intervention by Akwamu clearly complic¬ 
ated, and probably exacerbated, the disputes among the 
existing powers of the Slave Coast and the disorders arising 
from them. Moreover, it is clear that much, if not all, of the 
banditry perpetrated on the western Slave Coast was the work 
of refugees and adventurers from the Gold Coast. The intrusion 
of these displaced groups thus forms, from the point of view of 
the history of the Slave Coast, an independent factor which 
interacted with the impact of the European trade. But more 

2 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220. 

3 Cf. Rea, ‘Bandits and Banditry’, 110, 

* Bosnian, Description , 331. 
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remotely, the disorders in the Gold Coast which led to their 
displacement were themselves a consequence of the impact of 
changing patterns of European trade in that region, the rise of 
Akwamu in particular being linked to the increasing import¬ 
ance of the export slave trade there. 5 

In addition to the increasing incidence of warfare and dis¬ 
order, the period also saw important changes in the conduct of 
warfare. The most obvious change was the increasing use of the 
imported European firearms which were becoming available 
through the European trade. 6 In the long run, firearms were to 
replace altogether the existing missile weapons (bows and 
arrows, spears and throwing-clubs), and the normal armament 
of soldiers became a musket and a sword. This transition, 
however, was a slow process, and until well into the eighteenth 
century firearms played a merely supplementary and marginal 
role. Although Delbee in 1670 already noted that the troops in 
the entourage of the heir apparent of Allada were armed with 
muskets and swords, and Barbot in 1682 found that the king of 
Whydah had a guard of musketeers (as well as four small 
cannon) at the gate of his palace, these were probably not 
typical of the generality of soldiers in either kingdom. 7 Bosman 
in the 1690s still reported that the Whydah and Allada armies 
possessed only ‘a few muskets’, and thought that ‘their prin¬ 
cipal weapons, and upon which they most depend’ were their 
throwing-clubs. 8 Even when they acquired more guns, they at 
first made little effective use of them. In part, this was due to the 
poor quality of the firearms available, one early eighteenth- 
century account of Whydah asserting that it had only ‘old and 
bad muskets’ since the Europeans deliberately withheld better 
weapons. But additionally the soldiers of Allada and Whydah 
lacked the requisite discipline and skill to make effective use of 
firearms: the anonymous Frenchman in the 1710s complained 
that the Whydahs did not aim their muskets properly and 
generally fired high over their opponents’ heads, carrying guns 
‘for show rather than to do great damage to their enemies’. 9 

5 See esp. Kea, Settlements, Trade and Polities in the Seventeenth-Century Gold Coast. 

6 Gf. id., ‘Firearms and Warfare on the Gold and Slave Coasts’. 

7 Delbee, ‘Journal’, 399; Barbot, ‘Description*, iii, 135. 

8 Bosman, Description , 396. 

9 jsj***^ Voyages , 43; ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 83-4- 
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Firearms had, however, been adopted much earlier in the 
Gold Coast to the west, and the warriors from the Gold Coast 
who intervened in Slave Coast affairs from the 168os onwards 
were presumably making more effective use of them. This is at 
least suggested by the fact that, as will appear later, an attack 
on Whydah by a force from Little Popo in 1692 was abandoned 
when the Whydahs intercepted its supplies of ammunition. 
The adoption of firearms involved not merely their substitution 
for traditional missile weapons, but a transformation of milit¬ 
ary tactics: whereas earlier the discharge of missiles had func¬ 
tioned merely as a preliminary to fighting at close quarters with 
swords, with the adoption of guns missile warfare became the 
decisive stage of the combat, under which armies were expected 
to break and flee before coming to close quarters. 10 The effect¬ 
ive use of firearms demanded co-ordination of firepower, in 
order to counteract their inaccuracy and slow rate of fire, and 
musketeers had therefore to be marshalled in compact and 
disciplined groups rather than in the open formations emphas¬ 
izing individual agility which had been employed previously. 
The increasing importance of firearms had a major influence on 
the strategy as well as the tactics of warfare, since access to and 
control over the European trade from which guns and ammuni¬ 
tion were obtained now acquired a military as well as a purely 
commercial importance. It also meant that commercial wealth, 
which conferred the ability to purchase firearms and powder, 
tended to supplant mere weight of population as the basis of 
military power, thus shifting the balance of force from Allada 
towards coastal communities such as Whydah. 

This commercialization of military power was further rein¬ 
forced by a major change in the sphere of military organization 
which occurred in this period, with the mass armies mobilizing 
the generality of the adult male population earlier character¬ 
istic of the region being supplemented and ultimately largely 
replaced by small forces of professional mercenaries. The Slave 
Coast states recruited mercenaries mainly from Akwamu on 
the Gold Coast, or from the Gold Coast refugees settled at Keta 
and Little Popo on the western Slave Coast. The use of such 

10 Cf. the analysis of the ‘military revolution’ on the Gold Coast by Kea, Stttlemenls , 
Trade and Polities , 130-68. 
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mercenaries on the Slave Coast was probably pioneered by the 
Europeans, since the first recorded instance was by the Dutch 
factor at OfTra who in 1687, as will be seen below, brought in a 
small force of Gold Coast soldiers to impose peace in a local 
conflict. The idea was soon taken up by indigenous rulers, the 
first recorded instance being the Little Popo force which at¬ 
tacked OfTra and Whydah in 1692, and which was hired for this 
purpose by the king of Allada. Whydah also soon followed suit, 
resorting to the hiring of mercenaries after the defeat of an 
attack by its own forces against Great Popo to the west in 1694. 
In the late 1690s Bosman noted scornfully that Allada and 
Whydah ‘never fight against each other with their own forces, 
but hire the Gold-Coast Negroes for that purpose, of which the 
natives of Aquamboe [Akwamu] are generally first at hand’. 11 
Mercenaries were paid in money (cowry shells), and also in 
coral and ‘akori’ and gold. 12 The rise of such mercenary 
soldiering was closely linked to the endemic banditry of the 
period, with communities such as Little Popo alternating 
between service in foreign armies and independent freebooting. 
The increasing dependence on mercenary forces, again, tended 
to shift power towards those communities which had most 
commercial wealth. The anonymous Frenchman thus noted 
that Whydah, although a much smaller kingdom than Allada, 
was ‘no less powerful through the size of the trade done there, 
which makes them so rich that supposing any country wants to 
declare war on them, they are in a position to buy enough help 
to destroy their enemy’. 13 In the longer run, however, the 
balance of effective military force lay not with the commercial 
communities which hired such military assistance but with the 
warrior communities which they hired, leaving them vulner¬ 
able to a takeover by mercenary soldiers run out of control. 


The Position of Allada 

There is no doubt that Allada was the most powerful of the 
Slave Coast states in the mid-seventeenth century, although by 

11 Bosman, Description^ 336, 395-6. 

12 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas*, 77. 

13 Ibid. 18. 
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then its power was very probably already in decline. The king 
of Allada appears, indeed, to have enjoyed some sort of formal 
position of recognized paramountcy, being distinguished in 
contemporary reports as the ‘Great King’ or ‘Emperor’; King 
Agaja of Dahomey claimed to have succeeded to this status 
through his conquest of Allada in 1724. 14 This seems to corres¬ 
pond to the title akosu le ahosu, or ‘King of Kings’, which is 
known to have been used by the kings of Dahomey later. 15 . 

The precise territorial extent of the Allada kingdom is uncer¬ 
tain. Recent tradition asserts that it was bounded on the north 
by the marshes of the Lama, on the west by Lake Aheme and on 
the east by the River Weme, while to the south it included the 
towns of Dedome, Tori, and Godomey and extended to the 
sea. 16 Contemporary sources of the seventeenth century, while 
reporting vaguely that the Allada kingdom was extensive in the 
interior, offer detailed information only with regard to the 
coastal area. Here the town of Jakin (Godomey) is already 
mentioned as belonging to Allada, and ruled by a subordinate 
Governor (or fidalgo) rather than an independent king, in the 
acount of Dapper, describing probably conditions in the 
1640s. 17 Jakin was to remain subject to Allada, paying a tribute 
in salt, down to the conquest of the latter kingdom by Dahomey 
in 1724, when it transferred its allegiance to Dahomey. 18 Tori 
on the other hand, when it was first clearly described in a 
contemporary source, by Barbot in 1682, was described as not 
subject to Allada but ‘completely independent of its neigh¬ 
bours’. 19 It appears, however, that either Barbot was in error or 
Allada was subsequently able to re-establish its authority over 
Tori, since it is described as a ‘province’ of Allada in a report of 
1715. 20 Contemporary accounts also indicate that the territory 
of Allada in fact extended along the coast some distance east 
of the River Weme. Dapper in the mid-seventeenth century 

14 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 40'; King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further 
Light’, 218. 

15 Burton, Mission to Gelele , i. 262; cf. Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahotnans , ii. 23, 106, 
172 * 

16 Lombard, Contribution a l’histoirc d’une ancienne societc politique’, 51. 

17 Dapper, A foukeurige Beschrijvinge, 115, 120. 

18 Snclgrave, Sew Account , 20. 

19 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 132. 

20 AN: 0.6/25, Du Colombirr, \\ hydah, 16 Apr. 1715. . 
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describes it as extending east as far as ‘Acqua’ and includ¬ 
ing a town east of Jakin called ‘Ba’: both of these names 
probably represent Apa, which was still described as a ‘prov¬ 
ince’ of the king of Allada in 1715, although then said to be ‘too 
far away from' Ardre to compel its fidalgo [governor] to obey 
him’. 21 

In addition to this extensive territory under its direct author¬ 
ity, Allada also enjoyed or at least claimed some form of 
overlordship over several neighbouring states. An account 
written in 1675, but apparently based on information collected 
by the Spanish missionaries who visited Allada in 1660— 1, 
asserts that Allada had formerly ruled over eleven neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms which had rebelled and asserted their independ¬ 
ence, but names only four which are said to have been the 
largest and most important: ‘Fulao’, ‘Jura’, ‘Fo’, and ‘Lu- 
cumi’. 22 Of these ‘Fulao’, as noted earlier, is apparently 
Glehue, the port of Whydah. Its former subjection to Allada is 
confirmed by the earlier account of Dapper, which reports that 
its people, although subject to the king of Allada, ‘will not 
submit to him, but have a government on their own’, and also 
sent robbers by night to raid the sea-villages of the Allada 
kingdom—the earliest allusion to banditry anywhere in the 
Slave Coast. 23 Several later accounts also concur in asserting 
that Whydah was in early times tributary to Allada, until it had 
rebelled and vindicated its independence by defeating Allada 
in a great battle. 24 Even after this rebellion, indeed, Whydah 
continued in some sense to acknowledge the overlordship of the 
kings of Allada, making periodic payments to them which, it is 
said, were regarded by Allada as tribute but in Whydah merely 
as gifts. 25 Reference to Allada also continued to be made in the 
funeral and installation rituals of the kings of Whydah: the king 
of Allada sent officials to ‘make custom’ for the deceased king of 
Whydah, and the successor to the Whydah throne had to send 
people to refurbish the principal gate of the capital city of 

21 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 17 Apr. 1715. 

22 Basilio dc Zamora, ‘Cosmographia o Descripcion del Mundo* (MS in Bibliotheca 
Publica del Estado, Toledo, Collection de MSS Bornon-Lorenzo, no. 244), 47. 

23 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 1 20. 

24 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 22; Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 48; N****, Voyages, 
111; AN: c.6/25, ‘Memoire de 1 ’estat du pays dejuda’, 5 Apr. 1716. 

25 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 22; cf. N****, Voyages, 1 11. 
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Allada, in return for which the Allada king sent an official to 
Whydah to perform a ceremony of coronation. 26 

Of the other former tributaries of Allada mentioned in the 
1675 account, ‘Jura’, although described as adjoining Allada 
on the west, is not readily identifiable (unless it is a miscopying 
of ‘Tura’, and refers to Tori). ‘Fo’ is clearly Fon, or Dahomey, 
which was still regarded as a ‘province’ of Allada, and its ruler 
as a ‘viceroy’ or fidalgo rather than an independent king, down 
to 1715, when he was reported to have rebelled against Allada 
authority and made himself independent. 27 ‘Lucumi’ is 
Lukumi, or Yoruba. The Allada claim to authority over 
Lukumi is confirmed by an independent report of 1670, when 
the king of Allada described himself as ‘king of Ardres and of 
Alguemy [Lukumi]’, but it is difficult to know what to make of 
it: if it is not merely a patriotic fiction, it presumably relates to 
some restricted area ofYoruba territory close to Allada (such as 
Apa, perhaps) rather than to the Yoruba as a whole. 28 

The Spanish account of 1675 did not include Popo, to the 
west of Whydah, among Allada’s former tributaries. A report of 
1688, however, described both Little and Great Popo, as well as 
Whydah, as former dependencies of Allada. 29 Possibly Allada 
control was extended over the Popos only after the visit of the 
Spanish mission in 1660-1. That Great Popo at least was 
subject to Allada is confirmed by the account of Del bee in 1670, 
who reported that it was obliged to send its slaves for sale at 
Allada, so that the king of Allada could levy duty on them. 
(Although Delbee by some confusion called the place he visited 
‘Tary’, i.e. Tori, there is no doubt that it was in fact Great 
Popo. 30 ) Allada control here proved ephemeral, however, since 
Barbot in 1682 reported that Great Popo had made itself 
independent of Allada ‘some years’ earlier, and was now able to 
trade directly with the Europeans. 31 

What Allada’s overlordship amounted to in practice is not 

26 PRO: c.i 13/276, William Bailtic, Whydah, 18 Jan. 1718; Des Marchais, 
‘Journal 5 , 43 '~ 45 * 

27 AN: B.1/9, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Jan. 1716. 

28 ‘Suite du journal du Sieur Delbee 5 , 524. 

Du Casse, ‘Relation 5 , 14-15. 

:Ui Delbee, ‘Journal’, 382. For the identification of this place, cf. Law, ‘Problems of 
Plagiarism’, 351-2, 

il Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 131. 
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very clear. Recent tradition suggests that the king of Allada was 
essentially a religious figure, serving as priest of Ajahuto, the 
legendary founder of the Allada royal dynasty, and performing 
rituals of consecration at the installation of rulers of local 
dynasties which also claimed descent from Ajahuto, such as 
those of Dahomey and Porto-Novo. 32 This, however, probably 
reflects conditions after the Dahomian conquest of Allada in 
1724 when, as will be seen in a later chapter, the Allada 
monarchy was preserved in a subordinate and purely religious 
role as a prop for the legitimacy of the Dahomian kings. 
Although Allada may well have claimed some sort of dynastic 
seniority for itself, its authority evidently extended over dyn¬ 
asties which were not direct offshoots of its own, including 
those of Great Popo and Whydah. Allada also clearly sought to 
exercise a measure of real control over its dependencies. 
Delbee’s account of Great Popo in 1670, in particular, shows 
that the kings of Allada attempted to centralize the slave trade 
in their own domains in order to maximize their tax revenue 
from it. Similar controls were apparently operated also over 
Whydah before its rebellion, since it is said that duties on trade 
there were originally paid to the king of Allada. 33 Conversely, 
Allada’s ultimate failure to maintain central control of the slave 
trade clearly tended to weaken its authority. One account 
asserts, in fact, that Whydah’s rebellion was due precisely to 
the access of power derived from the wealth obtained through 
its trade. 34 This account may be oversimplified, since the 
rebellion evidently preceded the real take-off of European trade 
at Whydah after 1671; the Whydahs’ banditry against the 
seaside towns of Allada reported by Dapper in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century suggests that they were motivated more by 
resentment at their exclusion from the trade, due to its central¬ 
ization in Allada, than by a self-confidence born of commercial 
success. But certainly the concentration of trade at Whydah 
after 1671 was a major blow to Allada’s wealth, prestige, and 
power. 


32 Lombard, ‘Contribution a Phistoire’, 52. 

33 AN: c.6/25, ‘M^moire de Pestat du pays de Juda\ 5 Apr. 171b. 

34 ‘Relation du Royaume de Judas’, 22. 
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Rival Powers: Benin and Oyo 

Although it was more powerful than any of the other Slave 
Coast states, Allada’s dominance within the region was threat¬ 
ened by the intrusion of other major powers from outside it. In 
the mid-seventeenth century, the most important of these 
outside powers was the kingdom of Benin to the east. 35 Benin 
was already in diplomatic contact with the Slave Coast in 1539, 
when Portuguese missionaries visiting Benin reported that its 
king was then holding captive and mistreating ambassadors 
from ‘Labida [Labadi]’ and ‘Arida [Allada]’. 36 There is unfor¬ 
tunately no information on the purpose and context of these 
embassies, but the linking of Allada with Labadi, a town on the 
Gold Coast east of Accra, is suggestive, and might indicate that 
they represented an attempt to establish communication along 
the coast between the Gold Coast and Benin, perhaps with a 
view to import commodities such as ‘akori’ and cloth directly 
from Benin, by-passing the Portuguese who had hitherto acted 
as middlemen in this trade. Later in the sixteenth century, 
Benin naval forces penetrated west along the coastal lagoons 
into the eastern Slave Coast. A Dutch ship which visited Lagos 
in 1603 found a Benin army operating from the island, and 
accounts of Lagos later in the seventeenth century confirm that 
it was subject to Benin. 37 Local traditions indicate that Benin 
rule extended some distance west of Lagos, a Benin colony 
being established at a town called Idole, said to have been 
situated just east of Porto-Novo. 38 

This extension of Benin rule westwards brought it into close 
proximity to the territory of Allada, which as has been seen 
itself extended east as far as Apa, on the south bank of the 
coastal lagoon east of Idole. European accounts of the late 

35 For fuller treatment, cf. Law, ‘Trade and Politics behind the Slave Coast’, esp. 

327 - 33 * 

36 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria , ii. no, 29: letter of missionaries in Benin, 30 Aug. 

1 539 * 

37 Ulsheimer, in Jones, German Sources, 24; cf. Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 149 (where 
‘Ichoo’ represents Eko, the indigenous name.of Lagos); Arent Roggeveen and Jacob 
Robijn, The Burning Fen , Second Fart (Amsterdam, 1687), 27 (where ‘Caran’ is a version 
of Kuramo, the Benin name for Lagos). 

38 R. L. V. Wilkes and W. G. Wormal, ‘Intelligence Report on the Central Awori 
Group in Ikeja and Badagri Districts of the Colony’ (1934, in National Archives, 
Ibadan: CSO.26/29979), 5. 
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seventeenth cerrtury report that Allada’s territory marched in 
the east with that of Benin, and Barbot in the 1680s states that 
the boundary between them was ‘the river which comes from 
Great Ardres to Offra 5 , i.e. the coastal lagoon, which would 
indeed have divided the Benin colony of Idole to the north of 
the lagoon from the Allada province of Apa to the south. 39 
Benin appears, moreover, to have established some form of 
overlordship over Allada itself. Two independent contempor¬ 
ary reports, of 1659 and 1670, describe Allada as a vassal or 
tributary to the king of Benin. 40 In the late seventeenth century, 
however, Allada evidently repudiated this overlordship, since 
another account of 1670 reported that Allada was ‘often at war’ 
with Benin, and Barbot implies that these wars were still going 
on at the time of his voyage in 1682, since he found slaves from 
Benin among those sold at Whydah and comments in explana¬ 
tion that Allada and Benin were ‘irreconcilable enemies’. 41 
There is no indication as to where this fighting was taking place 
but presumably it was in the Idole/Apa area where the territ¬ 
ories of the two kingdoms adjoined or overlapped. 

By the late seventeenth century, the power of Benin itself was 
in decline, and there are no further allusions to the assertion of 
Benin military power or political influence west of Lagos, 
although Lagos itself remained in allegiance to Benin until the 
nineteenth century. 42 Even as the power of Benin declined, 
however, the eastern Slave Coast was coming under the influ¬ 
ence of another outside power, the Yoruba kingdom of Oyo in 
the interior to the north-east. 43 Whereas Benin power on the 
Slave Coast had been essentially naval, and therefore confined 
to the coastal lagoon area, that of Oyo was land-based and thus 
posed a much more comprehensive threat. The military power 
of Oyo rested principally upon its use of cavalry, which were 
able to operate effectively in the Slave Coast region because of 
the ‘Benin gap’ of open savannah territory which here extended 


19 ‘Suite du journal du Sieur Delbee’, 557; Bosnian, Description , 244; Barbot, 
‘Description’, iii. 139. 

40 Exoticophylacium Weickmannianum , 52; van Dantzig, The Dutch> no. 1: Short memoir 
on trade within the present limits of the Charter of the West India Company, 1670, 

41 ‘Suite du Journal du Sieur Delbee’, 558; Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 136. 
n Law, ‘Trade and Politics’, 332-3. 

43 See further Law, The Oyo Empire , 150-7. 
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to the coast. 44 It is likely that Oyo already had significant 
commercial links with the Slave Coast by the mid-seventeenth 
century, since the powerful ‘kingdom of Ulkami [Lukumi, or 
Yoruba]’ described in Dapper’s account as supplying many 
slaves for sale through Allada is probably to be identified with 
Oyo. 45 Commercial involvement was soon followed by political 
interference and military intervention. By the late seventeenth 
century Oyo was extending its own territory down towards the 
coast east of the River Weme, establishing a colony at the town 
of Ifonyin, within a few miles of both the Benin settlement of 
Idole and the Allada port of Apa. 46 In 1670 Allada was said to 
be frequently at war with Oyo, as well as with Benin; and 
Barbot in 1682 found captives from Oyo as well as from Benin 
on sale at VVhydah. There is, again, no indication of where this 
fighting was going on, but it seems likely to have been in this 
south-eastern area where Aliada and Oyo territory came into 
close proximity. 

Subsequently the military expansion of Oyo into the Slave 
Coast became a complicating factor in the region’s internal 
conflicts, as opponents of Allada sought support against it from 
Oyo. Bosman records that while he was in Whydah, i.e. in 1698 
or 1699, Allada was invaded by a more powerful kingdom in the 
interior, which although he does not name it seems from his 
description (and in particular, its use of cavalry) to have been 
Oyo. According to Bosman, some disaffected subjects of the 
king of Allada had complained against his misgovernment to 
the king of Oyo, who sent an embassy to remonstrate with the 
king of Allada and to threaten intervention if his conduct did not 
improve. The Allada king, however, responded by murdering 
the Oyo ambassador. The Oyo king thereupon despatched a 
large army of cavalry which overran and ravaged Allada with 
great slaughter. 47 Although it was not immediately followed 
up, this raid dramatically demonstrated the fragility of Allada’s 
claim to regional hegemony, and was presumably a serious 

44 Cf. Robin Law, ‘A West African Cavalry State: The Kingdom of Oyo \JAH i6 
(* 975 )» I_I 5 * 

43 Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge, 121. 

Peter Morton-Williams, ‘The Oyo Yoruba and the Atlantic Trade, 1670-1830’, 
JHSN 3/1 (1964), 30-1. 

47 Bosman, Description , 396-8. The identification with Oyo was made already in the 
18th century: cf. Barbot. Description , 352; Dalzet, History , 13. 
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blow to its power and prestige. It also gave the Oyo a reputa¬ 
tion for military prowess and brutality in battle which made 
them widely feared on the Slave Coast: Bosman noted that ‘this 
nation strikes such a terror into all the circumjacent Negroes, 
that they can scarce hear them mentioned without trembling’; 
and Des Marchais in the 1720s likewise reported of the Oyo 
that ‘the Blacks of every other nation fear them’. 48 


Allada, Offra, and Whydah, i6ji-i6gi 

It is not possible to trace the development of relations between 
Allada, Offra, and Whydah in any detail before 1671. In that 
year, as was seen in an earlier chapter, the supply of slaves from 
Allada to Offra was disrupted, causing the French to transfer 
their trading lodge to Glehue in Whydah. According to the 
account of these events given by Barbot, this disruption of slave 
supplies was caused by a rebellion in ‘the part of [Allada] 
facing the sea’, evidently including Offra itself, which had 
‘placed itself under the protection’ of the king of Whydah. The 
paths from Allada to Whydah, however, were still open, and 
the king of Allada diverted the supply of slaves there, ‘as a 
means of punishing his rebellious subjects’. 49 This account, it 
must be said, is not wholly convincing, since Whydah’s re¬ 
ported ‘protection’ of the rebels suggests that it was then hostile 
to Allada, whereas the diversion of Allada’s slaves for sale 
through Whydah implies that relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were still friendly. Despite this incoherence, however, the 
basic pattern of rebellion by Offra supported by Whydah is 
plausible and was to recur, as will be seen, in the 1680s and 
1690s. 

It is not clear how long the breach between Allada and Offra 
persisted after 1671, but the flourishing of the slave trade from 
Offra later in the 1670s, noted in earlier chapters, shows that 
the supply of slaves there from Allada had been resumed. The 
supply was again disrupted in 1679, when it was reported that 
trade in Allada was ‘entirely stopped because of war’. 50 

48 Des Marchais, ‘Journal’, 34'’. 

49 Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 133-4. 

50 Van Dantzig, The Dutch> no. 3: report of Herman Abramsz, 23 Nov. 1679. 
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Although it is not specified who was involved in this war, it seems 
probable that it involved another rebellion by Offra against 
Allada. Allada and Offra were once again reconciled, however, 
in 1680, when the English factor at Offra reported ‘peace 
between the King [of Allada] and the Phidalgoe [of Offra]’. 51 
The situation still appeared tranquil in early 1681, when the 
English factor reported that ‘all things were settled here after so 
many revolutions as formerly being very peaceably [n't] and 
secure’. There was trouble again in April 1681 when a ship of 
the English Royal African Company traded at Whydah to the 
annoyance of the Governor of Offra, who placed an embargo on 
the supply of slaves from Offra to Whydah, but through the 
intercession of the English factor at Offra this embargo was 
lifted. In May 1681 it was reported that ‘the King [of Whydah] 
and Phidolgo [of Offra] are great friends againe & are desirous 
of a free trade againe’. 52 These accounts imply that the slaves 
sold at Whydah were now being supplied through Offra itself, 
rather than directly from Allada by the alternative route 
employed in 1671. Later in 1681 there was further tension, with 
report in November of ‘an unhappy war which broke forth 
among the Blacks’, which obliged the English factor at Offra to 
purchase gunpowder to secure the factory there; but shortly 
thereafter the kings of both Allada and Whydah sent represent¬ 
atives to Offra who ‘met to make peace with the Phidalgoe’. 53 

There was another disruption of trade in 1685, when English 
ships trading at Whydah suffered delays in despatch between 
April and July because slaves were reportedly ‘very scarce, by 
reason of some pallaver up the country’, although by Septem¬ 
ber they were ‘very plentiful again’, but whether this dispute 
was again between Allada and Offra, or involved states further 
in the interior, is not clear from the summary accounts avail¬ 
able. 54 The peaceful conditions thus re-established in late 1685 
evidently continued throughout the following year and a half, 
since in November 1686 a newly arrived Dutch factor at Offra, 

31 PRO: t.7o/io, John Mildmay, Offra, 12 Oct. 1680. 

52 PRO: t. 70/1, William Cross, Offra, 12 June 1681; Rawlinson c. 745: John Thorne, 
Glehue, 24 May 1681. 

33 Rawlinson c.745: John Thorne, Offra, 4 Dec. 1681; Accounts of John Thorne, 
Offra, entries for 4 and 12 Nov. 1681. 

54 Rawlinson c.745: John Carter, Whydah, 19 Sept. 1685; cf. PRO: T.70/11, id., 
24 July 1685. 
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Isaac Van HoolwerfF, still reported that ‘concerning the con¬ 
dition of the land, we found general peace and quietness, and a 
reasonable abundance of slaves’, and again in January 1687 
that ‘there is great abundance of slaves here’ and in April that 
‘the situation is still quiet and peace’. In late 1687, however, the 
situation once more deteriorated. In February 1688 Van Hool- 
werff reported that ‘some months’ earlier the Governor of Offra 
had ‘brought a war upon himself’, which led to the blocking of 
the paths by which slaves were brought there, but Van Hool¬ 
werfF had brought into OfFra ‘a large number of Accra and 
Myna Negroes’ (the first recorded instance of the employment 
of such mercenary soldiers on the Slave Coast) ‘to compel his 
party to peace’, in which he claimed to have succeeded. 55 This 
vague report leaves the nature of the dispute unclear, but it may 
be noted that a French officer who arrived at Whydah in 
February 1688 reported of Offra that although formerly subject 
to Allada, ‘it is presently governed by two fidalgoes, one 
appointed by the King of Ardre and the other by that of Juda 
[Whydah]’. 56 It is not explained whether this represented a 
conflict of interest between Allada and Whydah, each trying to 
appoint its own governor for Offra, or a compromise, whereby 
authority over Offra had been shared (perhaps the peaceful 
settlement for which Van HoolwerfF claimed credit), but in 
either case the implication is that there had been some sort of 
dispute between Allada and Whydah for control of Offra. Very 
probably, therefore, as in 1671, Offra had rebelled against 
Allada with the support of Whydah. Van HoolwerfF himself, 
although claiming the role of a peacemaker, was in effect 
supporting the claims of metropolitan Allada to authority over 
Offra. 

Despite Van Hoolwerff’s claimed success in re-opening the 
paths, the slave trade remained depressed through the early 
months of 1688, but this was due to a failure of supplies of slaves 
from the interior, which as noted in the previous chapter was 
caused by disputes with Dahomey. 57 Later in 1688, these 


55 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 16-19, 2 3 : Isaac Van HoolwerfF, OfTra, 8 Nov. and 
8 Dec. 1686, 31 Jan. and 2 Apr. 1687, 10 Feb. 1688. 

50 Du Casse, ‘Relation’, 15. 

37 Ibid. The Dutch, however, attributed this failure oFsupplies to’the lack of wars in 
the interior’: van Dantzig, The Dutch> no. 23: Van HoolwerfF, OfTra, 10 Feb. 1688. 
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problems were compounded by a recurrence of trouble at 
Offra, Van Hoolwerff reporting in June that the Governor had 
once again ordered the closure of the paths, thus interrupting 
the supply of slaves to Offra and obliging a Dutch ship to seek 
its cargo instead at Great Popo. By August 1688, the situation 
had deteriorated further, Van Hoolwerff reporting that not 
only were the paths ‘everywhere closed’, but ‘there are many 
rumours around here of wars, and there are few who are 
inclined to trade’. 58 Likewise in September 1688 the English 
factor Petley Wyburne at Whydah reported that trade had 
been depressed by ‘some disturbances in the country’, though 
he hoped that ‘in a little time all things will be settled’; and in 
November that these disturbances were still continuing, al¬ 
though the parties were ‘composing their differences’. Like Van 
Hoolwerff earlier, Wyburne was apparently a participant in as 
well as an observer of .these troubles, since a little later he 
received a complaint from his employers, the Royal African 
Company, that ‘it seems this war hath been much of your own 
manageing to compass your designes’, which had allowed the 
Dutch to ‘gaine an interest amongst the people who formerly 
hated them’. 59 Presumably, whereas Van Hoolwerff was 
supporting the Allada metropolitan authorities against the 
rebellious Governor of Offra, Wyburne was taking the other 
side and supporting Offra’s rebellion—very probably in 
collusion with the indigenous authorities in Whydah. 

The intrigues of the Dutch factor Van Hoolwerff at Offra 
reached a dramatic and tragic climax a couple of years later. In 
September 1690, after wounding three local people in unspeci¬ 
fied circumstances, he was seized by the Governor of Offra, and 
afterwards murdered, and in December the Dutch lodge at 
Offra was burned down. In retaliation, ‘the surrounding 
Fidalgoes and other black chiefs’ were said to have once more 
closed the paths, and the supply of slaves was again inter¬ 
rupted. 60 While this contemporary report is not wholly clear on 


Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 24, 25: Van Hoolwerff, Offra, 15 June and 14 Aug. 

1688. 

59 pRO: T.70/11, Petley Wyburne, 13 Sept, and 16 Nov. 1688; T.70/50, Royal 
African Company to Wyburne, 2 July 1689. 

60 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 70: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 7 Sept. 1690; no. 30: 
Valentyn Gros, Offra, 21 Dec. 1690. 
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the context of these events, the later testimony of Bosman 
explains more explicitly that the Governor of Offra had again 
rebelled against the authority of Allada. 61 Presumably there¬ 
fore, as apparently he had done in 1687, Van Hoolwerff had 
associated himself with the metropolitan authorities of Allada 
in their conflict with the Governor of Offra; and the embargo on 
the paths to Offra was (as in 1671) a response by Allada to this 
rebellion by Offra as well as to Van Hoolwerff’s murder. 

The supply of slaves to the coast was clearly not completely 
disrupted by these disputes, Van Hoolwerff’s successor as 
Dutch factor at Offra reporting in August 1691 that despite ‘the 
long-lasting vehement wars amongst the natives’ trade had 
continued to flourish. There was then a further escalation of the 
troubles, however, when the king of Whydah, again asserting 
his role as ‘the protector of this place [Offra]’, determined to 
intervene and take military action ‘for the opening of the paths 
and. . . against those of Great Ardra, his enemies’. To this end, 
he was reported to have obtained forty ‘fully armed Mina 
slaves’ and three field-guns from the English at Whydah, and 
also sent to Offra requesting its Governor and the Dutch factor 
to supply ‘arms and ammunition’ for the expedition—this 
report thus providing the second recorded instance of the 
employment of Gold Coast mercenaries on the coast, and the 
first suggestion that firearms were playing an important role in 
warfare. 62 Whether this projected Whydah attack on Allada 
ever took place is not clear. It was probably pre-empted by the 
action of the king of Allada, towards the end of 1691, in 
organizing an attack on Offra and on Whydah itself by forces 
from Little Popo. 


Disturbances on the Western Slave Coast, 1680- i6go 

At this point, the evolving dispute between Allada on the one 
hand and Offra and Whydah on the other intersected with 
developments on the western Slave Coast, to the west of 
Whydah. During the early 1680s, as was noted earlier, the 
western Slave Coast suffered severe disorders due to the settle- 

61 Bosman, Description , 332, 

63 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 32: Valentyn Gros, Offra, 7 Aug. 1691. 
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ment there of groups of refugees displaced from the eastern 
Gold Coast by the conquests of Akwamu. The situation was 
further complicated by the attempts of an increasingly power¬ 
ful and independent Whydah to extend its own control west¬ 
wards into the area. 

The first incursion into the western Slave Coast was by 
raiders from the kingdom of Ladoku or Adangme (‘Lampi’ or 
‘Alampo’ in contemporary sources), on the coast immediately 
west of the River Volta. Already in 1680, it was reported that 
communications between Allada and the Gold Coast had been 
interrupted by the activities of a party of 500-600 ‘Lampi 
Blacks’ under a leader called Aban who were engaged in 
banditry on the western Slave Coast, robbing travellers and 
even raiding Great Popo and destroying the Dutch trading 
lodge there; and in March 1682 these ‘Lampi Blacks’ were 
again attacking Great Popo, which had sought assistance 
against them from Whydah to the east. 63 The Adangme pres¬ 
ence on the western Slave Coast was reinforced shortly after¬ 
wards, when many of the population of Ladoku migrated 
eastwards in flight from the conquest of their homeland by the 
rising power of Akwamu. In May 1682 forces from Akwamu 
overran the Ladoku area, and in consequence ‘all the 
Allampos’ were reported to have fled east of the Volta to Keta, 
although it was anticipated that they would soon return. 64 In 
1688, however, the threat of another attack by Akwamu pro¬ 
voked a further exodus from Ladoku east of the Volta. 65 The 
Adangme refugees established effective control of the Keta 
area, which remained notorious for disorder and banditry 
through the 1680s and 1690s. In 1685, for example, an English 
ship trading at Keta was attacked, its commander killed and its 
cargo of gold and slaves taken. 66 A report of 1695 alludes to a 
man called Aucutto, presumably based in the Keta area, who 
for ‘some years past’ had ‘hindered’ overland communication 

63 ARA: twig. 1024, unsigned letter, Ofira, 29 Dec. 1680, and J. Bruyningh, OfFra, 
14 Mar. 1682, 

64 Rawlinson c.746: Ralph Hassell, Accra, 22 May 1682. Cf. Ivor Wilks, ‘The Rise of 
the Akwamu Empire, 1650-1710*, THSG 3/2 {1959), 113-14 (who, however, gives the 
date of the Akwamu conquest of Ladoku as 1679, following an 18th-century source). 

65 Wilks, ‘Rise of the Akwamu Empire*, 116. 

66 PRO: T.70/1 1, John Carter, Whydah, 5 and 28 Dec. 1685; Rawlinson c.745; id., 
22 Nov. 1686. 
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between the Gold Coast and Allada, though his death in 
fighting with Little Popo in that year held out hopes that the 
path would be re-opened. Later in the 1690s, however, Bosnian 
still found that the journey overland between Little Popo and 
the Volta was considered unsafe without a military escort, 
because of the prevalence of‘strolling robbers’. 67 

Barbot, who visited Great Popo in April 1682, reports that 
prior to its alliance with Whydah against its Adangrne at¬ 
tackers, Great Popo had itself been under attack from 
Whydah. 68 It appears, indeed, that as the price of this assist¬ 
ance Great Popo itself became subject to Whydah: Bosman in 
the 1690s recalled that Great Popo had earlier been ‘in subjec¬ 
tion to Fida [Whydah]’, which had intervened to expel the 
reigning king of Great Popo and install his brother in his 
place. 69 A visitor to Whydah in 1688 likewise reported that it 
received tribute from the neighbouring rulers of‘Papo [Popo]’ 
and ‘Anfro’, the latter being probably Aflao, between Keta and 
Little Popo. 70 

The power of Whydah along the coast to the west, however, 
was to prove short-lived, since a new military power emerged in 
the region shortly afterwards through the settlement of a 
second party of Gold Coast refugees, displaced from Accra 
(west of Ladoku) when that kingdom was conquered by 
Akwamu in 1681. The king of Accra, Ofori, led some of his 
followers east of the Volta, and settled eventually at Gliji, on 
the north bank of the coastal lagoon near Little Popo, thus 
establishing an independent kingdom which included Little 
Popo and was normally called by the same name. 71 The precise 
date of Ofori’s settlement at Gliji is uncertain: the silence of 
Barbot in April 1682 suggests that he was then still on the Gold 
Coast, but he was certainly at Gliji by 1687, when he was 
visited there by the English factor from Whydah: as was 
suggested in an earlier chapter, his settlement there may well 
have been connected with the opening of slave-trading at Little 


*' 7 Rawlinson c.746: Edward Scarle, Accra, 7 Dec, 1695; Bosman, Description , 330, 
**** Barbot, ‘Description’, iii. 132, where the reference to the king of‘a Monte’ (i.e, 
Cape Monte, in the region of Little Popo) is presumably an allusion to the ‘Lampi’ 
attackers. 

m Bosman, Description , 335. 70 Gonzales, ‘Relation abregee\ 473. 

71 For fuller details, see Gayibor, ‘Origines du royaurnc dc Glidji’. 
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Popo, by Petley Wyburne, in 1683. King Ofori, also called 
‘Ofori Grandy’ or ‘Great Ofori’, in 1687 was already over¬ 
shadowed by his principal general, confusingly also called 
Ofori (or Safori, meaning ‘the Warrior Ofori’) and dis¬ 
tinguished in contemporary sources as ‘Ofori [or Safori] 
Pikaninnee’ or ‘Little Ofori’; shortly afterwards it appears that 
he died, and this second Ofori succeeded him as king of Little 
Popo. 72 The second Ofori was a renowned warrior, described 
by Bosman as ‘a brave soldier . . . [who] on account of his 
valour was very much feared and respected’. 73 In addition to 
local banditry, Ofori was soon hiring out his services as a 
mercenary in the wars of the region. Already in 1687 the Dutch 
factor Van Hoolwerff had corresponded with ‘Little Ofori’ to 
invite him to Offra, and it is therefore likely that the party of 
‘Accra and Myna Negroes’ which the former employed to 
impose peace at Offra later in that year was supplied by Little 
Popo. 74 In 1691 the king of Allada in turn, faced with the threat 
of war from Whydah, hired (or in the words of a contemporary 
report, ‘bribed’) Ofori to fight on his behalf, thus initiating the 
employment of mercenaries by African rulers on the Slave 
Coast. 75 


The War of j 692-1693 

In January 1692 Ofori invaded and devastated Offra, burning 
the Dutch factory there, both the Governor of Offra and the 
Dutch factor fleeing for safety to Whydah. 76 The people of 
neighbouringJakin, who had presumably remained loyal to the 
king of Allada, apparently assisted Ofori in this war, since some 
later accounts blame Jakin rather than Ofori for the devasta¬ 
tion of Offra. 77 From Offra, Ofori proceeded to attack Whydah 

72 For the two Oforis in 1687, sec Rawlinson c.747: John Carter, Whydah, 10 May 
1687; and cf. c.746; Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 8 Apr. 1695, which shows that the king of 
Little Popo who died in 1694 was ‘OfTery Pincanniny’. 

7:i Bosman, Description , 332. 

M Rawlinson c.747; John Carter, W'hydah, ro May 1687. 

75 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 72: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 18 Feb. 1692. 

76 Ibid. nos. 72, 74: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 18 Feb. and 31 May 1692; cf. 
Bosman, Description , 332. 

77 Van Dantzig, The Dutch^ nos. 116, 119: W. de la Palma, Savi, 31 Mar. 1705, and 
report by id. of his voyage to Whydah, 28 Feb. 1705. 
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also. One contemporary account states that the occasion of 
Ofori’s quarrel with Whydah was that some of his people whom 
he sent there from Offra were attacked by the Whydahs; 78 but 
he is also said to have been ‘pushed on by the King of Ardra’, 
and it is difficult to believe that an attack on Whydah had not 
been part of the latter’s original design. 79 Ofori reportedly 
declared that ‘he would hdve the old Whidaw king’s head and 
country’. 80 Already in January 1692 an attack by Ofori on 
Whydah was thought to be imminent, and in May it was 
reported that Ofori had obtained ‘a great deale fof] ammuni¬ 
tion’ from a Dutch ship for this purpose. The English factor at 
Whydah, John Wortley, who had negotiated with Ofori for 
military assistance against the French in Whydah (England 
and France being then at war) was also suspected of collusion 
in this projected attack, and was arrested and deported on the 
king of Whydah’s orders. 81 The attack did not, however, 
actually materialize for several months. 

The reason for the delay was apparently that both Ofori and 
Whydah were negotiating for additional assistance from the 
kingdom of Akwamu. In May 1692 it was reported that ‘part of 
the Quamboes [Akwamu]’ were marching east to support 
Ofori, and in September that he was preparing to attack 
Whydah ‘in conjunction with the Aquamboes’. 82 In October, 
however, it was reported that the king of Whydah as well as 
Ofori had sent large gifts of beads to the Akwamus, who were in 
consequence ‘divided one part for Offree and the other part for 
the King ofWhidah’. In the event it was Ofori who secured the 
support of the Akwamus, with which he marched against 
Whydah in November. He first attacked the coastal village of 
Glehue, which he devastated and occupied for twenty-five 
days, but then withdrew back to Offra, and thence ‘up the 
country’ (presumably to Allada) to collect additional forces. 
(The new troops now recruited were fearfully reported by the 
Europeans to be ‘man eaters’, suggesting that they may have 

78 Rawlinson c.747: John Wortley, 17 Jan. 1692. 

70 Bosman, Description , 332. 

80 Phillips, ‘Journal’, 220. 

81 Rawlinson c.747: John Wortley, Whydah, 5 and 17 Jan. 1692; 0,746: Edward 
Jacklin, Whydah, 10 May 1692. 

82 Rawlinson c.747: John Bloome, Accra, 3 May 1692; cf. id., 30 Aug. 1692; van 
Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 75: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 16 Sept. 1692. 
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been from Dahomey in the interior.) With his army thus 
reinforced, Ofori again invaded Whydah and occupied the 
country to within a mile of the capital Savi. 83 At this point, 
however, Ofori was obliged to pause before pressing home his 
attack, awaiting the arrival of a supply of gunpowder promised 
by the king of Allada, but the Whydahs got intelligence of this, 
intercepted and destroyed the convoy, and appropriated the 
powder. Ofori then withdrew before the Whydahs could take 
the opportunity to attack him, early in 1693. 84 

In one respect, the war of 1692 had been decisive. Offra had 
been destroyed, and its Governor, despite his initial flight to 
Whydah, was captured by Ofori and delivered to the king of 
Allada. 85 It remained desolate thereafter, its role as Allada’s 
main coastal market passing to the neighbouring town ofjakin, 
which had stayed loyal to Allada. Ofori had, however, failed to 
destroy or subject Whydah, and his withdrawal left relations 
between Allada and Whydah in a state of effective stalemate. 
After 1693, hostilities between the two kingdoms apparently 
petered out into a sort of phoney war, without a clear victory for 
either side. Bosman later in the 1690s noted that although the 
kings of Allada and Whydah lived ‘in perpetual enmity’, and 
were still disputing possession of the site of Offra, ‘each being 
desirous to appoint his Viceroys’ (and the king of Whydah 
expending ‘large summs’ to hire mercenaries for this purpose), 
no fighting was actually taking place. Bosman also makes clear 
that the paths between Allada and Whydah were now normally 
open, the king of Allada closing them only when there were 
ships actually trading at Jakin; and even then, his subjects 
frequently ignored the ban, continuing to deal with Whydah 
illicitly, ‘seeming not much concerned at their King’s 
disputes’. 86 


83 Rawlinson c.747: Edward Jacklin, Whydah, 13 Oct. and 25 Dec. 1692. For the 
Dahomians’ reputation as cannibals, cf. below, Ch. 7. 

84 Bosman, Description , 332-3. 

83 Ibid. 332. A contemporary report that the king of Whydah had been taken 
prisoner in this campaign may involve confusion with the Governor of Offra: 
Rawlinson c.747, John Bloome, Accra, 10 Jan. 1693. 

86 Bosman, Description , 343-4, 362a, 396, 398. 
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Little Popo, Whydah, and Akwamu, 1693-1 joy 

While the conflict between Allada and W'hydah thus went into 
suspension after 1693, the situation on the western Slave Coast 
was quite otherwise, with a devastating series of wars fought 
there during the 1690s and early 1700s. Although the details of 
these conflicts are extremely complex, the principal issue may 
be said to relate to the competing claims to local hegemony of 
Whydah and of the new military power of Little Popo, which 
interacted with the growing influence in the area of the Gold 
Coast power of Akwamu. The end result, by the early 1700s, 
was the domination of the region by Akwamu, in alliance with 
Whydah. 

Ofori of Little Popo, after his withdrawal from Whydah in 
1693, turned his attention westwards against the Keta area, 
then dominated, as has been seen, by displaced refugees from 
the Gold Coast state of Adangme. According to Bosman, Ofori 
attacked Keta because its people had been preparing to assist 
Whydah (perhaps hired as mercenaries) during his campaign 
against the latter. 87 Ofori invaded the Keta area, but was killed 
fighting there at the beginning of 1694. The Adangme followed 
up this victory by themselves attacking and destroying Ofori’s 
capital (i.e. Gliji), whose population of Accra settlers fled for 
refuge to Allada. 88 A brother of the late Ofori, confusingly also 
called Ofori (and distinguished as ‘Ofori Bomboneen’), 
however, then rallied the Accras who in 1695 were able to re¬ 
occupy their country and inflict a defeat on the Adangme, 
taking ‘abundance of prisoners’ who were sold to the Euro¬ 
peans. 89 (It is this ‘Ofori Bomboneen’, rather than his two 
predecessors, who is recalled in local tradition, under the name 
‘Foli Bebe’, as the founder of Gliji. 90 ) Later in 1695, as noted 
earlier, the Little Popo forces also succeeded in killing Aucutto, 
whose banditry had been disrupting the overland route to the 

87 Bosman, Description , 333. 

88 Ibid*; cf, Rawlinson c.747: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 3 Apr. 1694, giving the date 
of Ofori’s death as 29 Dec. 1693 (== 8 Jan, 1694, New Style), An alternative account of 
Ofori’s end, that he was poisoned by two of his own soldiers who had been bribed by the 
king of Whydah, is presumably a false rumour: Phillips, Journal’, 220. 

89 Rawlinson c.746: Josiah Pearson, Whydah, 8 Apr. 1695. 

90 For fuller discussion, see Nicoue Gayibor, Ofori Bembeneen [sic], alias Foli Bebe> 
Fondateur du Royaume de Glidji (Lome, 1983). 
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Gold Coast. Inconclusive fighting between the Adangme at 
Keta and the Accras at Little Popo continued for some years 
thereafter, Bosman in the late 1690s noting that the two sides 
were ‘pretty even in force . . . [and] the dispute is not like to be 
ended before one of them engages some other country to their 
assistance’. In 1700, however, the Accras of Little Popo were 
able to take the Adangme by surprise, and drove them out of 
Keta. 91 

The situation on the western Slave Coast was further com¬ 
plicated by the rebellion of Great Popo against its former sub¬ 
jection to Whydah, which was no doubt encouraged by the 
humiliation of Whydah at the hands of Little Popo in 1692-3. 
Already in 1693, Whydah was reported to be at war with Great 
Popo. 92 In 1694 the Whydahs attempted to re-subject Great 
Popo, with the assistance of the Adangme of Keta, who were 
then fresh from their defeat of Ofori of Little Popo, and also of 
some French ships then at Whydah. But after besieging Great 
Popo for over a month, the Whydahs were obliged to with¬ 
draw. 93 After this defeat, the Whydahs made no further direct 
attacks on Great Popo, although they continued to blockade it 
to some effect, preventing its people from cultivating their own 
land. Ironically, however, Bosman noted that some Whydah 
citizens in the late 1690s were illicitly supplying food to Great 
Popo, to great profit, even at the risk of capital punishment. 
Bosman also reported that the king of Whydah was spending 
‘large summs’ attempting to ‘hire other nations to engage in the 
quarrel’, only to be ‘cheated on all sides’; although he does not 
name the foreign nation from whom this mercenary assistance 
was sought, it was probably Akwamu. 94 

As was seen earlier, in 1692 both Ofori of Little Popo and the 
king of Whydah had appealed for assistance to Akwamu, and 
forces from Akwamu had assisted Ofori in his unsuccessful 
attack on Whydah. Akwamu continued to dabble in the politics 
of the Slave Coast through the 1690s, intervening in the 
protracted wars between Keta and Little Popo. Bosman 

91 Bosman, Description , 329-30. 

92 Oettinger, in Jones, Brandenburg Sources, 194. 

93 Rawlinson c.747: Joseph Pearson, 3 Apr. 1694; for the role of the French, cf. 
Bosman, Description , 335—6. 

94 Bosman, Description , 336. 
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describes the policy of Akvyamu in this period as being to keep a 
balance between the two warring states, ‘[taking] care that 
neither be destroyed, by sending assistance of forces to the 
weakest side’. This formulation implies that Akwamu’s failure 
to support either side decisively was deliberate, but it appears 
from Bosnian’s own account that it rather reflected divisions 
within the Akwamu state, which was at this period ruled jointly 
by two monarchs, the ‘Old King’ Basua and the heir apparent 
or ‘Young King’ Ado, of whom the first supported Little Popo 
and the latter Keta. 95 Certainly, the vacillation in Akwamu 
policy came to an end after the death of Basua in 1699, Ado 
then committing it to wholehearted support of Keta. 

In 1700, as has been seen, Little Popo had succeeded in 
defeating Keta and driving out its people, but this success in 
turn provoked more decisive intervention by Akwamu in sup¬ 
port of Keta. In 1702 an Akwamu army commanded by King 
Ado in person crossed the Volta and occupied Anlo, the state of 
which Keta traditionally formed part. Having secured Anlo, it 
pushed on to Little Popo, which was overrun and its king 
expelled in April. In May 1702 Ado marched further east along 
the coast to Whydah, whose king invited him to attack Offra, 
but after a few weeks in Whydah Ado was obliged to abandon 
the expedition and return home through fears of an attack on 
the Akwamu homeland by the rival state of Denkyera. 96 It 
appears, however, that some sort of occupying force was left or 
subsequently sent east of the Volta, since during 1705 a com- 
rpander called Dondo, with an army of 8,000 to 9,000 men, was 
reported to be stationed near Keta, and to be in communication 
with the king of Whydah who was seeking his assistance against 
Allada. 97 This Dondo appears also to have indulged in local 
banditry, and in 1707 Ado’s successor as King of Akwamu, 

95 Bosnian, Description , 329, These divisions within Akwamu are also alluded to in 
the report of the killing of the bandit Aucutto by the Accras of Little Popo in 1695, 
which noted that King Ado was angry because he had ‘taken a fetish to him that he 
should not be molested*, but that ‘[it] is his owne people that assist the Accras as 
without there helpe [they] could not have conquered him*: Rawlinson e.746, Edward 
Searle, Accra, 7 Dec. 1695. 

m Wilks, ‘Rise of the Akwamu Empire’, 124. 

97 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 119: Report by W, de la Palma of his voyage to 
Whydah, 19 Fcb.-6 Apr. 1705. Elsewhere, presumably through confusion, the same 
writer describes this force as commanded by ‘Aflerry’, i.e. Ofori (presumably of Little 
Popo): ibid. no. r 16: W. de la Palma, 31 Mar. 1705. 
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Akwonno, felt obliged to visit the area in person in order to 
settle ‘disputes between the Accras [presumably of Little Popo] 
and Dondo’s people’. 98 Akwonno on this occasion also con¬ 
ducted a campaign which overran the Krepi (or Ewe) area to 
the north of Anlo, before re-crossing the Volta to attack the 
kingdom of Kwahu." 

It has been suggested that the campaign of 1702 in some 
sense established Akwamu authority over Whydah, but this is 
improbable; the connection between the two kingdoms is better 
regarded as an alliance, or indeed as an essentially commercial 
relationship, the Akwamu being hired by Whydah as mercen¬ 
aries. 100 It is clear, however, that Whydah continued to cultiv¬ 
ate the support of Akwamu after 1702. In 1706, for example, at 
a time when relations between Allada and Whydah were again 
tense, the king of Whydah sent messengers to Elmina, asking 
the Dutch authorities there to intercede with the king of 
Akwamu to persuade him to send a canoe to Whydah to collect 
‘a big quantity of gifts’ with which the Whydahs hoped ‘to 
change the bad ideas which that King has conceived about 
them, into a good friendship’; Akwamu sent ambassadors to 
Whydah in return, though with what outcome is not re¬ 
corded. 101 On several subsequent occasions also, as will be seen 
below, Whydah sought military assistance from Akwamu 
against Allada. Although no such assistance was ever actually 
forthcoming, the prospect of Akwamu intervention clearly 
played a major role in the policies and calculations of both 
Whydah and its opponents. 

In spite of its defeat by Akwamu in 1702, the state of Little 
Popo was soon able to re-establish itself as an independent 
power. In the absence of direct military intervention east of the 
Volta by Akwamu for several years after 1707, Little Popo in 
fact resumed its position as the leading military power in the 
region. By 1709 King Ofori at Little Popo was already in a 
position to negotiate with the Dutch factory at Whydah, prom¬ 
ising them military assistance against the French there. 102 By 

98 Van Dant2ig, Les Holtandais , 215. 

99 Wilks, ‘Rise of the Akwamu Empire’, 129. 

100 Ibid. 124-5; but cf. Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 33-4. 

101 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 171: P. Nuyts, Elmina, 25 May 1707. 

102 Ibid. no. 170: Engelgraaf, Whydah, 8 Nov. 1709, in Elmina Journal, 29 Nov. 
1709. 
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1717 he was reported to be in control of Keta, as well as of Little 
Popo. 103 In its conflict with Allada in the 171 os, Whydah was to 
seek mercenary assistance from Little Popo, as well as from 
Akwamu. 


Allada and Whydah, 1703-1720 

From 1703 onwards the conflict between Allada and Whydah, 
which had been relatively inactive in the late 1690s, again re- 
emerged as the dominant issue on the Slave Coast. In August 
1703 King Agbangla, who had ruled Whydah since the 1680s, 
died, and the succession to the Whydah throne was disputed 
between his eldest son (and designated heir apparent) and a 
younger son called Amar. When Amar secured proclamation 
as king, the elder brother took refuge in Allada, from which he 
returned with a large army to back up his claim. He was, 
however, defeated in a great battle, and retired again into 
exile. 104 The new King Amar apparently hoped that he could 
nevertheless restore good relations with Allada, announcing 
shortly after his accession that he would make trade flourish 
and ‘make peace up in the country’, meaning presumably with 
Allada. 105 The king of Allada, however, perhaps still regarding 
Amar’s elder brother as the legitimate king of Whydah, refused 
to ‘make custom’ for the deceased Agbangla, as tradition 
required, and Amar in turn ceased to send the customary 
presents to Allada in acknowledgement of its overlordship. 106 

Although the immediate cause of the renewed breach be¬ 
tween Allada and Whydah thus lay in the disputed succession 
to the Whydah throne in 1703, the king of Allada’s intrans¬ 
igence towards Whydah at this juncture was also encouraged 
by hopes that the European trade could be attracted back from 
Whydah to his own dominions. As was seen in an earlier 
chapter, the Dutch West India Company had established a 
trading lodge at Whydah in 1703, but at the same time began 
exploring the possibility of re-establishing its lodge at Oflra in 

PRO: r.70/1475. William Bailiie, Savi, 21 May 1717. 

101 Voyages , 41-3. 

103 pRO ; T.70/13, John Carter, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1703. 

loo PRO; 0.113/276, William Bailiie, Savi, 18 Jan. 1718; X****, Voyages , lit. 
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Allada which had been destroyed in the war of 1692. After 
exploratory contacts during 1703-5, the Dutch negotiated a 
formal agreement with the king of Allada for the reconstruction 
and re-occupation of their Offra lodge in April 1705. Although 
they led to no practical effect, these negotiations throw interest¬ 
ing light on the local political situation. The Whydah author¬ 
ities did not overtly oppose the planned re-occupation of Offra, 
but maintained that it was bound to be opposed by the people 
of nearby Jakin, and advised the Dutch that the project would 
necessitate the use of force, either to coerce or to destroy Jakin; 
for this purpose they proposed to hire the army commanded by 
Dondo which was encamped near Keta. The king of Allada, on 
the other hand, maintained that the people of Jakin would not 
oppose the project, and that in any case he would instruct them 
to co-operate, by sending their slaves for sale at Offra rather 
than at Whydah. The Dutch nevertheless believed that Allada 
might acquiesce in action against Jakin, because ‘although it is 
subject to it . . . they are disobedient’. 107 In the event, to the 
annoyance of the Dutch, nothing was done to put the projected 
attack on Jakin into effect. It seems clear in retrospect, though 
the Dutch at the time do not appear to have perceived the point, 
that although both Allada and Whydah were happy to encour¬ 
age the Dutch, there was a basic contradiction between their 
objectives. Allada clearly wanted Offra re-opened in order to 
draw trade back away from Whydah; while Whydah probably 
wanted Jakin destroyed in order to consolidate its own mono¬ 
poly position in the trade. The attitude of Jakin was doubtless 
ambiguous, since while there was obvious benefit for it in a 
diversion of trade from Whydah to Allada, this benefit would 
be partially lost if this trade was centred not at Jakin itself but at 
a rebuilt Offra. 

In this context, with the objective of attracting trade back to 
Offra or Jakin, the king of Allada once again interdicted trade 
with Whydah. In July 1705 it was reported from Whydah that 
‘slaves are scarce by reason of the ways being stopt by the King 
of Adrah’; and in August that for six or seven months the supply 

107 y an Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 116, 119, 122, 123, 128: W. de la Palma, Elmina, 
31 Mar. 1705; report by id. of his voyage to Whydah, 19 Feb.-6 Apr. 1705; report by 
N. Dubois of his journey to Allada, 30 Mar.-2 Apr. 1705; agreement between W. de la 
Palma and king of Allada, n.d.; J. van den Broucke, Whydah, 10 Nov. 1705. 
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of slaves there had been poor because ‘the Harder [Allada] king 
has all the paths closely blocked’. In November 1705 it was still 
reported that the trade at Whydah was ‘slowing off’ because 
Allada had ‘put strict controls on all the passages, arrested 
merchants, and even killed some of them and looted their 
goods’. 108 The blockade was probably not maintained continu¬ 
ously (since a substantial trade continued to be done at 
Whydah), but it was periodically reimposed during the follow¬ 
ing years. During the second half of 1706, for example, trade at 
Whydah was ‘dull & uncertain . . . slaves scarce & dear’, 
although it is not made clear whether this was due to the 
blockading of supplies by Allada; and in July 1707 it was again 
reported to be ‘much in decline’, on this occasion explicitly 
because Allada had ‘tightly closed all the passages’. 109 

Although the most obvious purpose of this blockade was to 
divert trade back from Whydah to Oft'ra or Jakin, there is some 
suggestion that it was also intended to force Whydah back into 
allegiance to Allada. A French captain who visited Whydah 
and Allada at some point during this period reported that the 
king of Allada’s declared objective was to coerce Whydah into 
resuming the payment of its traditional tribute to Allada. This 
account asserts, indeed, that the king of Whydah did make his 
‘submission’ to Allada, which accordingly agreed to lift the 
blockade and to allow slaves again to be supplied to W’hydah. 
This reconciliation did not, however, last long. When King 
Amar of Whydah died in August 1708, his successor Huffon 
again ‘refused absolutely to pay the tribute, or to recognise the 
King of Ardres as his protector’. 110 The king of Allada for his 
part refused to perform the customary funerary rituals for 
Amar, as he had also done earlier for Agbangla. 111 

The dispute between Allada and Whydah thus rumbled on, 
with recurrent interdictions of trade by the former. In February 
1709, when trade at Whydah was still disrupted by the political 
uncertainty attendant upon its recent change of monarch, the 

108 PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, 14 July 1705 (and cf. also id., 30 Oct. 
1705); van Dantzig, The Dutch, nos. 1x7, I2(J:J. van den Broucke, Whydah, 26 Aug. and 
10 Nov. 1705. 

PRO: T.70/5, Richard Willis, Whydah, g/ifljuly/i 7 Oct. 1 706; van Dantzig, The 
Dutch , no. 155: J. van den Broucke, Whydah, 25 July 1 7 ° 7 - 
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Dutch factor there sent a canoe to trade at Jakin; but the king of 
Allada was reportedly ‘not very pleased’ at the Dutch action, 
demanding that they should not merely send canoes from 
Whydah but bring their ships directly to Jakin. Perhaps in 
consequence of this episode, the king of Allada later in the year 
again interdicted trade: in September 1709 it was reported from 
Whydah that ‘the passages through this country are being kept 
closed by the King of Ardra to such an extent that hardly a 
single slave comes through’. This caused the Dutch again to 
send a canoe to trade at Jakin, to the annoyance on this 
occasion of the king and chiefs of Whydah, who protested 
reasonably enough that this would merely encourage Allada to 
maintain the blockade. 112 After a period of flourishing trade at 
Whydah during 1710-11, there was further trouble in May 
1712, when it was once more reported that ‘slaves [are] scarce 
by reason of the palaver between the Kings of Whidah and 
Ardrah’. 113 During 1713-14, however, the blockade seems 
again to have been lifted, presumably because it was proving 
ineffective. 

The trade war between Allada and Whydah was again 
resumed, in a more serious form, from 1714 onwards. This 
revival of the dispute between the two kingdoms was largely a 
consequence of the internal political situation within Whydah. 
As was noted in an earlier chapter, in the early years of his reign 
King Huffon, because of his youth, had been little more than a 
figurehead, real power being exercised by the leading Whydah 
chiefs. During 1713, however, Huffon, exploiting the revenues 
he derived from the exceptionally high level of European trade 
in that year, attempted to reassert his own authority against 
that of the chiefs, and was even suspected of contemplating the 
use of force to coerce them. The Whydah chiefs were in 
consequence so disaffected that they appealed to the king of 
Allada to take action against Huffon. The king of Allada, seeing 
that Whydah’s internal divisions now offered a realistic pros¬ 
pect of success in a new confrontation, grasped the opportunity 
thus presented. Early in 1714 he assembled his Governors and 
chiefs and bound them by oaths to close the paths once again to 

112 Van Dantzig, The Dulch> nos. 158-9: J. de Paauw, Whydah, 11 Feb. and 6 Sept. 
1709. 

113 PRO: T.70/5, Henry Hillyard and Charles Green, Whydah, 15 May 1712. 
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prevent slaves coming to Whydah, and the blockade was put 
into effect at the beginning of February. 114 

The king of Allada’s embargo led quickly to the stagnation of 
trade at Whydah: in March 1714 it was reported to have closed 
the paths to Whydah so effectively that it was ‘virtually imposs¬ 
ible to get a single slave’ there. 115 The Directors of the Euro¬ 
pean factories at Whydah offered rich presents to the king of 
Allada to lift the blockade, but he declared that he would not 
open the roads and that the Europeans must trade instead at 
Jakin; or according to another account, that he would not open 
them until the king ofWhydah acknowledged his authority and 
resumed payment of his customary tribute. 1 lfi The blockade 
was, in fact, maintained more or less continuously for over two 
years, to the great disruption of trade at Whydah, and had 
considerable success in forcing the Europeans to trade at Jakin. 
The English Royal African Company’s factors reported in 
August 1714, for example, that ‘Whidah will be of little service 
the trade being stop’d up by the King of Ardah’; in November 
that ‘Whidah has but few slaves, and Jacquine abounds with 
traders’; in February 1715 that ‘there is no trade at Whidah by 
reason of the war’; and still in June 1716 that ‘the Kings of 
Whidah & Jacquine are at war with one another, and will not 
suffer traders to go through each others’ country’. 117 

The blockade was not entirely effective, since the king of 
Allada was unable to control completely the supply of slaves 
from the interior, and as the dispute continued divisions began 
to appear on the Allada side. One source of tension was the 
determination of Jakin to be the only outlet for Allada’s trade. 
When the English Royal African Company in 1714 proposed to 
open a factory at Apa, as well as at Jakin, the Governor of Jakin 
predictably objected and ‘prevented’ the establishment. When 
the French in turn negotiated with the king of Allada for the 
establishment of a factory at Jakin in 1715, the king undertook 
to close the port of Apa, but the French were sceptical, noting 

114 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 10 Aug. 1714. 

1.5 Van Dantzig, no. 204: Valckenier, Whydah, !7Mar. 1714, in Minutes 

of Council, Elmina, 4 Apr. 1714. 

1.6 AN: c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 22 Mar. 1714; N****, Voyages y 114. 

117 PRO: T.70/5, Martin Hardrett, Jakin, 6 Aug. 1714; Joseph Blancy and Martin 
Hardrett, Whydah, 3 Nov. 1714; T.70/6, Gore, Phipps and Beau, Cabo Gorso, 16 Feb. 
1715; David Welch and William Branston, Whydah, 3 June 1716. 
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that Apa was too far from Allada to be effectively coerced, and 
that traders from Dahomey and Benin could take slaves there 
without passing through the king of Allada’s territory. 118 To¬ 
wards the end of 1715 the king of Dahomey, who was then in 
rebellion against Allada, negotiated an agreement with King 
Huffon to send his slaves directly to Whydah, and between 
November 1715 and June 1716 trade there consequently re¬ 
vived. 119 The recovery proved short-lived, however: the Eng¬ 
lish factor William Baillie reported in November 1716 that 
although trade there had been ‘tolerable good’ when he first 
arrived at Whydah in April, it had since become ‘very dull, 
sometimes scarce three slaves having been bought in a week’, 
and such slaves as were brought to Whydah were ‘only the 
refusal of the ships at Jacquin, there being few slaves brought 
directly from Arda except when no ships are at the other port’. 
He concluded gloomily that ‘trade [is] not likely to mend till the 
difference between the 2 kings [of Allada and Whydah] is made 
up’.' 20 

Faced with the unexpected effectiveness of the Allada block¬ 
ade, the Whydah authorities, as in 1691, began to consider the 
use of force. Already in July 1714 the English factor at Whydah 
reported that its people had approached him ‘to be concerned 
with them in their war’, presumably by supplying arms or 
finance for hiring mercenaries, though he did not give an 
encouraging response. In August there were ‘great rumours of 
wars towards Ardrah’, causing the English factor to anticipate 
an increased demand for guns; and in November more specific 
talk ‘of fighting their enemies at Jacquine’. 121 Negotiations 
were opened with Little Popo for military assistance, presum¬ 
ably for this projected attack on Jakin, and in the meantime, in 
early 1715, raids were mounted against Allada territory with 
Whydah’s own forces. The effectiveness of the Whydah war 
effort, however, was undermined by the continuing divisions 
between the Whydah chiefs and King Huffon’s inability to 

158 PRO: t. 70/6, Joseph Blaney, Whydah, 20 Mar* 1715; AN: 0.6/25, memorandum 
of Bouche! on negotiations at Allada, 2 Jan. 1715; Du Colombier, Whydah, 17 Apr. 
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1,9 AN: B.1/9, Bouchel, Whydah, 3oJan. 1716; B.i/ig, id., 22 June 1716. 

120 PRO: t. 70/22, William Baillie, Whydah, 20 Nov. 1716. 

121 PRO: t, 70/5, Joseph Blaney, Whydah, isJuly 1714; T.70/22, Joseph Blaney and 
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impose his authority over them. When Huffon ordered a raid 
against Tori, the province of Allada which adjoined Whydah 
on the north-east, the Aplogan, who was governor of the 
frontier province of Gome through which the Whydah forces 
had to pass to reach Tori, refused to allow them entry, and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 122 

After the fiasco of the Tori campaign, Whydah concentrated 
its efforts upon the recruiting of outside military assistance. In 
March 1715a general of Little Popo brought a party of troops 
to Whydah, and was expected to launch a campaign, presum¬ 
ably against Jakin, within two or three months, but in the event 
this attack failed to materialize. 123 In May 1715, presumably in 
response to this disappointment, the Whydahs tried to obtain 
assistance from Akwamu, sending a message to the English 
authorities at Cape Coast Castle on the Gold Coast asking 
them ‘to prevail with the King of Aquamboe to assist them’. 124 
This approach, however, was evidently unsuccessful, and 
Whydah had to fall back on assistance from Little Popo. In 
December 1715 the projected attack on Jakin was ‘dayly 
expected’, but it took some months more to mature. In June 
1716 the English factor at Whydah reported that an attack on 
Jakin by ‘the Accras’ (i.e. of Little Popo) was again anticipated, 
and in September the Accra army did at last arrive in Whydah 
and encamped at Glehue. 125 But when the attack on Jakin was 
finally launched, in April 1717, it proved to be a complete 
disaster. The Whydah forces, said to have numbered nearly 
20,000 men, took flight when confronted with a mere 1,000 
Jakin soldiers, leaving their Accra allies to fight alone, and the 
complete destruction of the Whydah forces was avoided only by 
the onset of night. The Whydahs suffered between 1,000 and 
1,200 casualties, and most of the Accra chiefs were killed. King 
Huffon at first remained determined to mount a further attack, 
decreeing that nobody in Whydah should plant crops until 
Jakin was destroyed. Although this melodramatic gesture was 


122 AN; c.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 14 Feb. and 16 Apr. 1715. 

123 AN; 0.6/25, Du Colombier, Whydah, 16 Apr. 1715. 
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evidently rescinded upon further thought, the dispute with 
Jakin and Allada remained unresolved. William Baillie in 
May 1717 opined that the ‘differences’ in which Whydah was 
embroiled ‘are likely to increase [rather] than be 
accommodated’. 126 

From this unpromising situation, Whydah was rescued by a 
stroke of good fortune, in the form of the death of the old king of 
Allada, which was reported to Whydah in July 1717. On 
hearing the news Huffon, on the advice of the French Director 
at Whydah, Bouchel, decided to refrain from expressing pleas¬ 
ure at the king’s death, or any preference as to the choice of his 
successor, but waited until the new king had been chosen and 
then sent a message of ‘condolence and congratulation’ with 
presents for him. This diplomatic approach was evidently 
welcomed by the new king of Allada, Soso, and later in July 
Bouchel reported with satisfaction that the roads between 
Allada and Whydah were now open, and that he would endeav¬ 
our to make lasting ‘the appearance of friendship which this 
death has brought’. 127 The situation remained unclear for some 
time thereafter, with contradictory rumours and impressions 
circulating. On the one hand, there were reports of a projected 
attack on Whydah by Allada: in September 1717 there were 
rumours at Jakin of an alliance between King Soso of Allada 
and the king of Dahomey to ‘send & drive the King of Whydah 
out of his country'’; while at Whydah itself Bouchel in October 
reported his belief that Soso intended to seize Whydah, and in 
November the leading men of Whydah were repeating stories 
(possibly mere wishful thinking) that Soso intended to install 
his own brother as king of Whydah. 128 But at the same time 
hopes of reconciliation also continued: in October 1717 the 
English Director Baillie reported confidently that the new king 
of Allada was ‘at an intire friendship’ with Whydah and ‘at 
variance with Jacquin’, so that ‘the trade is wholly at Whydah 
& likely to continue so’; and in January 1718 these hopes were 
given concrete support when King Soso sent his officials to 
Whydah to ‘make custom’ for the deceased kings Agbangla and 

12s pRO: c. 113/276, William Baillie, 9 Apr. 1717; T.70/1475, id., 21 May 1717. 
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Amar, a ceremony which had been omitted earlier because of 
the poor relations between the two kingdoms, and which Baillie 
regarded as ‘a promising step to a reaccommodation’. 129 

The reconciliation did hot, in the event, last, since in April 
1718 Baillie reported that King Huffon had ‘highly disobledged 
the King of Ardah, which I am afraid will occasion an utter stop 
to trade’, and that the latter was again urging the Europeans to 
establish factories at Oflra. In early 1719 King Soso was said 
to be ‘set[t]ling Oflra, whither he says he’ll oblige all ships to 
come to trade by stopping the Whidah ways’. The threatened 
blockade was evidently implemented soon after, since in May it 
was reported that ‘the ways are intirely stopt [from Whydah] to 
both Jacquin and Arder and even between themselves’. 130 
What had caused the breach between Allada and Jakin implied 
in this last report is not made clear, but it is likely thatjakin was 
opposed to the project of re-settling Oflra which Soso had again 
taken up. Huflon, for his part, resumed his quest for outside 
military assistance, now looking once more to Akwamu rather 
than Little Popo, but his attempts at communicating with 
Akwamu were bedevilled by problems. In April 1718 he sent an 
envoy via the Dutch headquarters at Elmina to the king of 
Akwamu, but the Akwamu messengers sent with his reply were 
kidnapped en route by Ofori of Little Popo; although the 
English Director Baillie then sent to redeem the captured 
messengers, Huflon was slow in providing substitute slaves to 
compensate him, and Baillie sold them for export, to Huflon’s 
understandable annoyance. 131 Again, in 1722, Huflon gave 80 
ounces of gold to a Dutch factor in order to be delivered to the 
king of Akwamu ‘so that he may help him against Jacquin’, but 
the Dutchman failed to deliver it, and two years later Huflon 
was attempting to recover the money. 132 The dispute between 
Allada arid Whydah was thus still unresolved when Allada 
itself was conquered by Dahomey in 1724. 


129 PRO: C. 113/276, William Baillie, Whydah, Dee. i7iyand iBJan. 1718. 
lit) PRO: c. 113/262, William Baillie, Savi, to Apr. 1718; r.70/1475, id., n.d. 
[between 20 Feb./3i May 1719], 31 May 1719. 

131 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 234: Diary of P. Eytzcn, 21 Apr. 1718; PRO: 
c.113/262, William Baillie, 24 July 1718. 

132 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 245: Minutes of Council, Elmina, 23 Apr. 1724; 
Wilks, ‘Rise of the Akwamu Empire’, 125. 
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The Rise of Dahomey, 1720-1734 


The disorders on the Slave Coast culminated, in the 1720s, 
in the conquest of both Allada and Whydah by Dahomey, 
Allada’s immediate neighbour across the marshes of the Lama 
to the north. Dahomey (also, and originally, called Fon) was a 
relatively newly established state. In contemporary sources, as 
has been seen, it is first mentioned, under the name Fon, in an 
account written in 1675, but based on information collected by 
the Spanish mission to Allada in 1660; the alternative name 
Dahomey (strictly the name of the principal royal palace, but 
applied by extension to the kingdom) is first attested in 1716.' 
King Agaja of Dahomey, the conqueror of Allada and Whydah 
in the 1720s, spoke of only three predecessors on the throne, his 
grandfather, father, and brother, and this is consistent with 
later Dahomian tradition, which names Agaja’s grandfather 
who founded the kingdom as Dakodonu. 1 2 From his relation¬ 
ship to Agaja, Dakodonu should presumably be dated to the 
mid- or early seventeenth century: the dates conventionally 
given for his reign, of c. 1625-50, were originally suggested by 
the first European historian of Dahomey, Robert Norris in the 
1780s. 3 

The circumstances of the foundation of the Dahomey state 
are controversial. Recent Dahomian tradition claims that 
Dakodonu was a prince of the royal family of Allada who 
migrated north after a disputed succession to the Allada 


1 Dc Zamora, ‘Cosmographia’, 47; AN: B.1/9, Bouchcl, Whydah, 3oJan. 1716. The 
suggestion first made by Dalzel, History, pp. xiii-xv, that Dahomey is already marked 
(as ’Dauma’) on maps of the 16th century is refuted by Yves Person, 'Dauma et 
Danhome ',JAH 15 (1974), 547-61. 

2 King of Dahomey, Abomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 216-17; AN: 
c.6/25, Delisle, Dahomey, 7 Sept. 1728; cf. e.g. Lc Herisse, L ’Ancien Royaume du Dahomey, 
12-15. 

Norris, Memoirs, p, xvi. 
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throne; one of his brothers who also contested the succession on 
this occasion is said to have migrated south-eastwards to found 
the kingdom of Porto-Novo. 1 * * 4 This story, however, seems to 
have been unknown to Norris in the 1780s, and the earliest 
recorded version of it dates only from 1797. 5 It cannot be 
accepted as it stands since the kingdom of Porto-Novo, as will 
be seen in the following chapter, was in fact founded only after 
the Dahomian conquest of Allada in 1724, around a century 
after the time of Dakodonu. The depiction of Dakodonu as 
competing with the founder of Porto-Novo for the throne of 
Allada clearly reflects the political situation after 1724, when 
the kings of Dahomey and Porto-Novo were the principal rivals 
for the position of hegemony earlier enjoyed by Allada, rather 
than the historical circumstances of Dahomey’s foundation in 
the seventeenth century. It is probable that the claim of the 
Dahomian dynasty to descent from that of Allada is also a later 
fabrication, devised after the conquest of 1724 in order to 
legitimize Dahomey’s usurpation of Allada’s position. 6 More 
remotely, the Dahomian royal dynasty also claimed an origin 
from Tado, the traditional cradle of royalty in the Slave Coast 
region, the founding ancestor of the royal clan, Agasu, being 
supposedly the son of a princess of Tado, Aligbonon, by a male, 
leopard. Aligbonon’s primary association, however, was with 
the town of Wassa, situated a few miles south of the original 
core area of Dahomey (just north of the Lama), and the 
supposed dynastic link with Tado seems also to be a late 
invention, designed to validate the Dahomian rulers’ claims to 
royal status. 7 

One aspect of early Dahomian history which is suppressed in 
the traditions, but which is unambiguously documented in 
contemporary sources, is that Dahomey was originally a prov- 


1 See e.g. Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume , ^74—9; Sossouhounto, ‘Les Anciens Rois do 

la dynastic d’Abomey’; cf. also Raymond Oke, ‘Les Siccles obscurs du royaume Aja du 

Danxotnc*, in de Medeiros (ed.)» Reuples du Golfe du Benin. 47-66. 

Pires, Viagem de Africa , 37. The story may also be alluded to in a slightly earlier 
source, which describes the king of Porto-Novo as a ‘relation’ oi the king of Dahomey: 

Dalzel, History , 191. 

For fuller discussion, see Law, ’History and Legitimacy’, 448-51. 

7 Cf. Suzanne Preston Blier, ‘The Path of the Leopard: Myth, History and Mother¬ 
hood in Danhome Dynastic Discourse’ (paper read at the Annual Conference of the 
African Studies Association of the USA, Chicago. October 1988). 
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ince or dependency of Allada. The earliest reference to 
Dahomey, in the Spanish account of 1675, describes it as a 
former tributary of Allada which had rebelled against it. It 
seems, however, either that Allada subsequently re-established 
its authority over Dahomey or that (like Whydah) Dahomey 
continued to acknowledge Allada’s suzerainty even after its 
rebellion, since later accounts show that its ruler was still 
considered a subordinate ‘viceroy’ subject to Allada until 1715, 
when he was reported to have ‘thrown off the yoke’ and ‘made 
himself sovereign’. 8 

The traditional story of Dakodonu’s foundation of Dahomey 
is already told in outline by Norris in the eighteenth century; 
more recently recorded versions, while adding greater detail, 
are broadly consistent with his account. 9 Dakodonu is said in 
origin to have been the chief of a place called Adanwe, or 
Huahwe, a few miles south of the later Dahomian capital at 
Abomey. 10 The more recent versions state that he was origin¬ 
ally tributary to a ruler called Akpahe, chief of a people called 
the Ghedevi, who resided at Cana a few miles to the south. 
Whether this Akpahe was himself, like Dahomey later, sub¬ 
ordinate to the king of Allada is not apparent. Dakodonu, 
however, defeated and killed the chief of Cana, thereby ending 
his payment of tribute and perhaps also succeeding to the 
position of regional paramountcy which Akpahe had enjoyed. 
Subsequently Dakodonu also conquered the town of Abomey 
to the north, and moved his own residence there, building the 
Dahomey palace whose name was allegedly derived from that 
of Dan, the defeated chief of Abomey. 

Dakodonu, according to Norris, was succeeded by a ruler 
called Adahunzo, and he by Wegbaja: Norris’s dates for these 
two rulers (1650-80 and 1680-1708), although commonly 


8 AN: B.1/9, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Jan. 1716. Dahomian tradition projects the 
break with Allada back to the kingdom’s founder Dakodonu: e.g. Anatole Coissy, 
‘L’Arrivee des u Alladahonou” a Houawe’, ED 13 (1955), 33-4. 

9 Norris, Memoirs , pp. xiii-xv; cf. Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume, 278-81, 288. Le 
Herisse and other recent accounts, however, attribute the conquest of Abomey not to 
Dakodonu but to the later King Wegbaja. 

10 Some later accounts assert that Adanwe was strictly the name of a palace built by 
a later king, Tcgbesu (1740-74): Burton, Mission to Getele , i. 283. However, the name 
Adanwe (‘Adangoue’) is already attested as that of a place in Dahomey in a document 
of 1690: Debien and Houdaille, ‘Origines des esclaves aux Antilles, no. 32’, 177. 
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repeated by modern historians, are clearly speculative and 
should not be taken as more than very approximately accur¬ 
ate. 11 Norris’s account implies that Adahunzo was the father 
and Wegbaja the brother of Agaja, but more recent accounts 
make Wegbaja the second ruler (and therefore Agaja’s father) 
and Akaba (presumably an alternative name lor Adahunzo) 
the third. 12 Norris’s earlier version is likely to be correct, since 
the grave of Akaba, like that of Dakodonu, was situated in the 
original Dahomey palace, whereas Wegbaja was buried along 
with Agaja and subsequent kings in the more recently con¬ 
structed palace of Agringome to the south-west ofit. 13 Wegbaja 
rather than Dakodonu is regarded in recent tradition as the 
‘true founder’ of Dahomey, and also as its first king, Dakodonu 
being considered merely a ‘captain’. 14 The traditional accounts 
explain his elevation to royal status in terms of the acknow¬ 
ledgement of his authority by the heads of neighbouring com¬ 
munities, but the contemporary records suggest that it took the 
form of repudiation of the superordinate authority of the king of 
Allada, since it was presumably Wegbaja who was reported in 
1715 to have turned himself from a subordinate ‘viceroy’ into a 
‘sovereign’ monarch by rebelling against Allada. It may have 
been Wegbaja’s status as the first true king of Dahomey which 
led to his displacement from his true position in the traditional 
king-list, since it was probably felt necessary to represent Agaja 
(and consequently all subsequent kings of Dahomey) as his 
direct rather than collateral descendants in order to guarantee 
their legitimacy. 15 

The expansionist wars initiated by Dakodonu were con¬ 
tinued under Adahunzo/Akaba and more especially under 
Wegbaja, laying the foundations for the even more extensive 
conquests of Agaja. Agaja himself, in 1726, asserted that ‘my 
grandfather (i.e. Dakodonu] was no warryer, and only en¬ 
larged his dominions by conquering one kingdom; my father 
[Adahunzo/Akaba] nine; but my brother [Wegbaja] fought 

n Norris, Memoirs, p. xvi. • 

12 Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume. 12-15, 279-94. The same ordering is already 
recorded in the 1860s: Burton, Mission to delete , ii. 374*8. 

1:1 Burton, Mission to delete , ii. 167-8; cl*. Le Herisse. L'Ancien Royaume , 288, n. a. 

14 Lc Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume, 289; Burton, Mission to Gelele , ii. 167, 375. 

13 For further discussion, cf. Law, ‘History and Legitimacy’, 438-9. 
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seventy-nine battles, in which he subdewed many petty king¬ 
doms; but myself have fought two hundred and nine battles, in 
which I have subdewed many great kings and kingdoms’. A 
second version of this claim, reported in 1728, gives different 
figures, but likewise stresses the scale of Wegbaja’s as well as of 
Agaja’s own conquests: ‘since [Agaja] has been king he has 
taken two hundred and nine countries, his grandfather two 
[referring presumably to Cana and Abomey], his father eight¬ 
een, and his brother forty two’. ,6 Tradition recorded later in the 
eighteenth century similarly recalled that Wegbaja had ‘fought 
and conquered all his neighbours’. 17 Of the nature and motiva¬ 
tion of these wars there is no contemporary evidence. Tradition 
current in the second half of the eighteenth century, however, 
describes the Dahomians, prior to their conquest of the coast in 
the 1720s, as a gang of bandits. 18 This suggests that, like the 
people of Little Popo during the same period, they were 
engaged in attacks on trading caravans and raiding for slaves. 
Of their involvement in slave-trading, at least, there is no 
question, since as was seen in an earlier chapter Dahomey was 
already known to be a major supplier of slaves for sale through 
Allada and Whydah by the 1680s. 19 Another eighteenth- 
century account asserts that the early Dahomians operated as 
mercenaries, selling their services to the warring kings of the 
region. 20 This again suggests a parallel with Little Popo, whose 
rulers alternated between banditry and mercenary service as 
opportunity offered. 

Recent tradition recalls that Dahomey’s most dangerous 
adversary in the period prior to Agaja’s reign was Yahase, the 
king of Weme to the south-east, who on one occasion even 
sacked the Dahomian capital Abomey but who was eventually 
defeated and killed shortly before Agaja’s own accession. 21 
Contemporary sources of the 1720s likewise refer to this defeat 


l<> King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, "Further Light’, 216-17; AN: e.6/25, 
Delislc, Dahomey, 7 Sept. 1728. 

17 Dalzel, History, 219. 

Ui AN: 0,6/25, Pruneau and Gucstard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750; De Chenevert and 
Bullet, ‘Reflexions sur Juda’, 1. 

ARA:twic.!024,J. Bruyningh, Offra, 14 Mar. 1680; cf. DuCasse, ‘Relation’, 15. 

20 Pruneau dc Pommegorgc, Description de la Nigritie, 153. 

21 Lc Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 292; Dunglas, ‘Contribution a l’histoire du Moyen- 
Dahoniey’, i. 96-7. 
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ofYahase (‘Yowzie’ or ‘Agazaye’), whose head was preserved 
and exhibited as a trophy by Agaja. Agaja also attributed, this 
victory to his brother’s reign, but claimed that he himself had 
been the Dahomian ‘head general’ in the campaign. 22 This 
victory over Yahase may have occurred in 1715-16, when as 
already noted Wegbaja successfully rebelled against the 
authority of Allada, and was also reported to have conquered 
‘several countries under the King of Ardres’, which may poss¬ 
ibly have included Weme. Thousands of captives made in these 
wars were brought from Dahomey for sale at Whydah. 23 

In 1716 Wegbaja was expected to continue his campaign 
against Allada and thought likely to expel the king of Allada 
from his territory. In the following year 1717, however, as has 
been seen earlier, there were contradictory rumours that the 
king of Dahomey had allied with Soso, the newly acceded king 
of Allada, for a proposed joint attack on Whydah. 24 The 
contemporary records offer no explanation of this sudden volte- 
face but if as suggested above the Dahomians at this period 
operated as mercenaries they may simply have been bought 
over by Soso. Around this time, however, it appears that 
Wegbaja himself died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Agaja. 29 The choice of Agaja as king was irregular, since the 
royal succession in Dahomey (as in Allada and Whydah) 
normally went by primogeniture, but on this occasion the 
claim of Wegbaja’s own son was set aside, according to some 
traditions because he was too young to rule. 26 Agaja himself, 
according to tradition current in the later eighteenth century, 
was aged only about nineteen at his accession, although as has 
been seen he had already served as commander of the army 
under his brother. 27 His position as army commander may 

Ti King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in l.aw, ‘Further Light’, 217; AN: 0.6/25, Delisle, 
Dahomey, 7 Sept. 1728; cf Snelgrave, New Account, 110. 

AN: B.1/9, 19, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Jan. and 22 June 1716, 

21 PRO: t. 70/22, William Green, Jakin, 2 Oct. 1717. 

25 For the dating of Agaja's accession to c, 1 716 in preference to Norris’s date of 1708, 
cf. Law, ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’, 339, n. 4. 

20 For different versions, see Lc Herissc, LWncien Royaume , 294-5; Anatolc Coissy, 
*Un regne de femme dans Pancicn royaume d’Abomey’, ED 2 (1949). 5-8; for 
discussion cf Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its iVeighbours, 60-2; Law, ‘History and 
Legitimacy’, 442. 

27 Dalzcl, History , 7. In 1727 Snelgrave thought that Agaja was aged about 45, which 
would have made him about 24 at his accession, if this was in c,\ 716: New Account , 75. 
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well, indeed, have been critical for his success in claiming 
the throne. His succession was evidently contested, since in 
January 1718 report reached Whydah of a battle between 
‘the two Kings of Foay [Fon]’, referring presumably to Agaja 
and a rival claimant to the throne; a later account suggests that 
the defeated party in this civil war was an elder brother of Agaja 
called ‘Mbogela’, who is said to have been ‘deposed’ from the 
succession by Agaja. 28 Having thus secured his position within 
Dahomey, Agaja was free to resume intervention in the affairs 
of Allada and Whydah during the 1720s. 

The Nature of the Early Dahomian State 

It has commonly been argued, most influentially by Akinjog- 
bin, that Dahomey was a revolutionary polity, organized on 
radically different lines from the states which preceded it in the 
region, and being in particular much more centralized and 
autocratic in its political structure than Whydah or Allada. 29 
The character of the early Dahomian state is, however, by no 
means easy to reconstruct or interpret. Although its political 
structure as it existed in the nineteenth century is very well 
documented, 30 it would clearly be unwise to assume that 
institutions and practices which existed in the nineteenth 
century can be extrapolated back into the eighteenth, far less to 
the period of the kingdom’s origins in the seventeenth century. 
The account which follows is therefore based primarily upon 
eighteenth-century evidence, and as far as possible on the 
earliest evidence available, when Dahomey first attracted de¬ 
tailed European attention at the time of its conquest of the coast 
in the 1720s. It is clear, in fact, as was shown in an earlier 
chapter, that Dahomey had many features of its organization 
and ideology in common with the older established kingdoms of 

2H PRO: c.i 13/276, William Baillie, Whydah, r8Jan. 1718; cl". J. A. Skertchly, 
Dahomey As It Is (London, 1874), 450. 

29 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours', cf. also Finn Fuglestad, ‘Quelques reflex¬ 
ions sur I’histoire ct les institutions de I’ancien royaume du Dahomey et de ses voisins’, 
BIFAN , serie B, 30 (1977), 493 ' 5 I 7 ; & r some qualifications, see Law, ‘Dahomey and 
the Slave Trade’, 264-5; id., ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’. 

30 See esp. Jacques Lombard, ‘The Kingdom of Dahomey*, in Daryl! Forde and 
P. M. Kaberry (eds.), West African Kingdoms in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1967), 
70-92. 
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Allada and Whydah. It does, however, appear to have had 
certain distinctive features, though even here a serious problem 
of perspective is posed by the state of the evidence, which is 
much fuller for the political structure of Whydah than of 
Allada. While Dahomey was clearly a more centralized and 
autocratic state than Whydah, therefore, there remains room 
for doubt as to whether (or how far) it was in this a truly 
innovative polity, or merely imitating or developing the 
political institutions and traditions of Allada. 

Most obviously, Dahomey differed from its predecessors in 
being an essentially military state, whose institutions and 
ideology were permeated by a military ethos beyond anything 
which had existed in these earlier kingdoms. War was, in effect, 
the principal purpose of the Dahomian state: as Agaja himself 
declared in 1726, ‘all my subjects are bread [bred] to it’. 31 
Dahomian military prowess was publicly celebrated by the 
sacrifice of a portion of the captives taken in its wars. Such 
sacrifices are first documented in 1727, when William 
Snelgrave witnessed the sacrifice of 400 out of 1,800 captives 
taken on a recent campaign against Tofo (between Dahomey 
and Allada), but Snelgrave was then assured that such sacri¬ 
fices had ‘ever been the custom of their nation’. 32 The Daho- 
mians were also popularly supposed by their enemies to eat the 
bodies of their human sacrificial victims, though this allegation 
of cannibalism seems to represent a local stereotype of brutality 
rather than a real Dahomian practice. 33 The heads of enemies 
slain in battle or subsequently sacrificed were preserved for 
exhibition as trophies. The earliest European to visit the 
Dahomian capital Abomey, Bulfinch Lambe in 1724, noted 
that Agaja had ‘already set his two chief palaces round with 
mens sculls, as thick as they can lie on the walls one by another, 
and are such as he has kill’d in war’; and a later visitor to the 
Dahomian court, the French officer Delisle in 1728, found 
himself treated to a triumphal exhibition of ‘eight heads of 
conquered kings’, including that of King Yahase of Weme. 34 

31 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 217. 

32 Snelgrave, New Account, 46-7. 33 Ibid. 41-2. 

M Bulfinch Lambe, Abomey, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage, 173; AN: c.6/25, 
Delisle, Dahomey, 7 Sept. 1728; cf. King of Dahomey, Jan, 1726, in Law, ‘Further 
Light’, 217. 
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Although neither human sacrifice nor the taking of heads as 
trophies was peculiar or original to Dahomey, since both, as 
has been seen, were practised earlier in Allada and Whydah 
before the Dahomian conquest, they were clearly practised in 
Dahomey on a much more extravagant scale. 35 

Dahomey also differed from its predecessors in having a 
much more efficient and professionalized military organiza¬ 
tion, a fact which of course largely accounted for its record 
of military success. When Snelgrave observed a review of 
Dahomian troops in 1727, he noted that they marched ‘in a 
much better order than I had ever seen before, even amongst 
the Gold Coast Negroes, who were always esteemed . . . the 
best soldiers of all the Blacks’, and reported that the ‘greatest 
part’ of the Dahomian army consisted of ‘regular troops’, who 
were enlisted as boys for intensive training. An account from 
the mid-eighteenth century shows that these boy soldiers were 
raised through a system of conscription under which each 
village in Dahomey was required to supply recruits. 36 In 
addition to such conscripts, Dahomey also on occasions re¬ 
cruited soldiers from among the professional mercenaries and 
bandits who were so prominent on the Slave Coast by the early 
eighteenth century. In 1729, for example, after his forces had 
been severely depleted by casualties, Agaja is said to have 
reconstituted his army by enlisting ‘many banditti of other 
nations’. Among the foreign mercenaries recruited into the 
Dahomian army, perhaps on this occasion, was a chief of Little 
Popo called Ashangmo, who served as a senior officer under 
Agaja for several years before defecting back to his homeland in 
1737. 37 Although there was in Dahomey, as in Allada and 
Whydah earlier, a universal obligation of military service, this 
was in practice invoked only in extraordinary circumstances, 
and fighting was normally left to the specialist standing army. 38 
The members of this standing army were not, strictly, full-time 
soldiers, since when not actually fighting they engaged in 
agriculture and other forms of production, 39 but they were 

35 Sec further Law, ‘Human Sacrifice’, 67-9; id., ‘My Head Belongs to the King’. 

36 Snelgrave, New Account, 77-9; Pruneau, Description, 164. 

37 Snelgrave, New Account, 128; for Ashangmo, cf. Reindorf, History of the Gold 

Coast, 37. 38 Dalzel, History, p. x. 

39 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 7. 
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clearly much more highly trained than the mass forces raised in 
Allada and Whydah. Dahomey also had a more elaborate 
hierarchy of specialist military commanders distinct from the 
civil chiefs of the kingdom, headed by four officers who norm¬ 
ally commanded the four divisions of the army in the field; the 
Gau (or, in eighteenth-century sources, Agau), who com¬ 
manded the right wing of the army and served as overall 
commander-in-chief, the Posu, commander of the left and 
overall second-in-command, and the Zohenu and the Fosupo, 
who seem to have acted as deputy commanders of the right and 
left wings respectively. 40 

In addition to these organizational improvements, the Daho- 
mians were also quicker than their southern neighbours to 
exploit the potential of imported European firearms. In early 
times the Dahomians, like the coastal peoples, had used bows 
and arrows and throwing-clubs. 41 According to tradition, they 
first acquired firearms under Wegbaja, who levied a head tax in 
cowries upon his subjects to raise the money to purchase 
them. 42 Certainly, contemporary accounts show that by the 
time of their conquest of Allada and Whydah in the 1720s the 
Dahomians had fully adopted the new weapons. Agaja himself 
said in 1726 that ‘Boath I and my predecessors were, and are, 
gre[a]t admirers of fire armes, and have allmost intirely left of 
the use of bows and arrows’; although the people nearer the 
coast still used ‘old fashioned weapons’ such as spears and 
clubs, ‘we think none better than the gunn and . . . cutlass’. 
Snelgrave’s account in 1727 confirms that the Dahomian forces 
were armed exclusively with muskets and swords. 43 The more 
effective use which the Dahomians made of firearms was clearly 
connected with their higher standards of discipline and drill, 
which enabled them to achieve the sustained and concentrated 

40 Dalzel, History, 167. These four titles are all attested already in the 1730s: cf. van 
Dantzig, The Dutch, nos. 337, 356: HofTmeester, Jakin, 1 Aug. 1732, in Elmina Journal, 
5 Dec. 1732 (‘General Agau’); J. Elet, Jakin, 8 Nov. 1733, in Elmina Journal, 6 Dec. 
1733 ('Sockene* and ‘Possoepo’); AN: 0,6/25, Lcvet, 26 Aug. 1733 (‘Possou . . . second 
general darmee’). By the 19th century, the titles of Zohenu and Fossupo had been 
transferred to officers of the female or ‘Amazon’ army: cf. Burton, Mission to Gelele , i. 
222, 224. 

41 Dalzel, History , 219. 

42 Le Hcrisse, VAncien Royaume, 60, 84. 

43 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 217; Snelgrave, New 
Account , 27, 32, 56, 77-8. 
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firepower required to realize their potential. The rise of 
Dahomey was thus in one aspect a victory for the new military 
technology introduced by the European trade. 

Dahomian military organization was not only more pro¬ 
fessionalized, but also more centralized. Whereas in Whydah 
the captives and heads taken in war remained the property of 
the soldiers who took them, in Dahomey they had to be 
surrendered to the king at the end of the campaign, in return for 
a cash payment. This is first documented, again, by Snelgrave, 
who in 1727 witnessed the purchase by the king’s officers of the 
captives and heads taken in the campaign against Tofo, at a 
price of 20s. in cowries (i.e. 4,000 cowries) for each male slave, 
1 os. (2,000 cowries) for women and children, and 5s. (1,000 
cowries) each for heads. The king did then distribute 200 of the 
1,800 captives as gifts to his chiefs, but the procedure emphas¬ 
ized that these were received through the king’s favour and 
generosity rather than as a matter of proprietorial right. 44 
Conversely, in Dahomey soldiers were not left to equip them¬ 
selves, but were supplied with munitions by the king: Delisle in 
1728 saw Agaja distribute gunpowder (and also brandy) to his 
troops before they set out on a campaign, and evidence from 
later in the eighteenth century shows that the king asserted an ex¬ 
clusive right to purchase all the firearms, gunpowder, and shot 
imported into the kingdom. 45 The king thus secured not only 
control over the armed forces of the kingdom, but also an effective 
monopoly of the distribution of the slaves captured by them. 

Although many of the slaves which the king thus acquired 
were sold for export, many also were retained in Dahomey, to 
provide the workforce for his own farms. Snelgrave in 1727 
noted that Agaja ‘had great numbers of captive Negroes, which 
tilled his grounds and did other work’; evidence from later in 
the eighteenth century shows that the slaves employed on these 
royal estates were predominantly women. 46 Although agri¬ 
cultural slavery had certainly existed in Allada and Whydah 
earlier, the kings of Dahomey seem to have made much more 
extensive use of it. On the other hand, the system of requiring 
free subjects to plant and harvest the king’s farms under a 

44 Snelgrave, New Account , 37-9. 

45 AN: c.6/25, Delisle, Dahomey, 15 Sept. 1728; Dalzcl, History, 208 n. 

46 Snelgrave, New Account, 106; cf. Norris, Memoirs , 86. 
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system of corvee which is attested in Whydah does not appear to 
have operated in Dahomey. One by-product of Dahomian 
militarism, therefore, was that the economic burden of support¬ 
ing the king and his court was to some degree transferred from 
the free peasantry to a class of plantation slaves. 47 

Dahomey’s distinctively militaristic character was also re¬ 
flected in an ideology of territorial expansion which required its 
kings, in the words of a traditional slogan, to ‘make Dahomey 
ever greater’. 48 Although this idiom is not explicitly recorded in 
any early source, the concept behind it is clearly embodied in 
Agaja’s enumerations of his own and his predecessors’ con¬ 
quests reported in the 1720s, which were cited earlier. This 
process of expansion, through the conquest and incorporation 
of previously separate communities, evidently implied, as 
Akinjogbin has emphasized, that the effective basis of 
Dahomian authority was military force rather than traditional 
legitimacy. 49 Recent tradition, however, maintains that the 
kings of Dahomey legitimized their authority over the commu¬ 
nities which they conquered by formally purchasing the land 
from its inhabitants. This purchase of authority was, moreover, 
re-enacted at the installation of each new king, who sym¬ 
bolically ‘bought Dahomey’ by a distribution of money (cowry 
shells) to representatives of the conquered communities. 50 
Although this idiom of purchase is not documented in 
eighteenth-century sources, it seems likely to be an ancient 
feature of Dahomian ideology. This emphasis on purchase 
rather than inheritance as the basis of political authority, it 
may be suggested, reflects the more general commercialization 
of social relations engendered by the impact of the European 
trade during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It is also likely, as Akinjogbin has argued, that the Dahomian 
monarchy was significantly more autocratic than Allada or 
Whydah, with political power more effectively concentrated in 
the king’s hands, and a more elaborated ideology of submission 
to the royal will. Dahomian political ideology, as recorded by 
Norris and other European observers in the second half of the 

47 A parallel shift is noted on the Gold Goast by Kea, Settlements , Trade and Polities , 
165-7. 48 Herisse, L’Anden Royaume, 3, 25. 

49 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours, 24-6. 

50 Le Herisse, VAneien Royaume , 243, 
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eighteenth century, certainly placed great emphasis on the 
supposedly absolute and arbitrary power of the king, who was 
said to own all his subjects as ‘slaves’, and more particularly to 
own their heads (which he could therefore remove at will) and 
their children (which he could seize for his own use). 51 Royal 
authority was also held to override private rights in land, which 
was said to be periodically redistributed by a royal official 
called the Topo, 52 and in office, appointment to which was by 
the king’s favour rather than hereditary right. 53 In this, 
however, there is need for caution, since the rhetoric of royal 
absolutism in Dahomey certainly masked a more qualified 
political reality. In practice political power in Dahomey, as in 
Allada and Whydah earlier, was shared by the king with his 
senior chiefs, especially the Temigan and the Mehu, whose 
offices were in fact (even if not in official theory) hereditary in 
particular families, and the king’s prerogatives of execution 
and confiscation of property were normally exercised only in 
punishment of specific offences. 

Royal power in Dahomey was, however, certainly under¬ 
pinned by a much more elaborate public cult of the king’s 
ancestors, celebrated in great annual festivals (generally 
known to Europeans as the ‘Annual Customs’) at which human 
sacrifices (including both war captives and Dahomian crim¬ 
inals) were offered to the deceased kings of the dynasty. In 
contemporary sources, these annual sacrifices to the royal 
ancestors are first documented in 1726. 54 As was noted in an 
earlier chapter, Dahomian tradition claims that they were an 
innovation instituted by the then reigning King Agaja. Since 
annual sacrifices at the royal graves are documented in 
Whydah earlier, Agaja’s innovation was presumably not the 
holding of annual ceremonies, but more particularly the offer¬ 
ing of human sacrifices at them. Since many of those sacrificed 
were war captives, the Annual Customs were in part a celebra¬ 
tion of Dahomian militarism; but they were also, very centrally, 
an assertion of the legitimacy and power of royal authority. 55 

51 Norris, Memoirs , 8, 88, 91; De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 6-7, 51-2. 

52 Pires, Vingem de Africa , too. Cf. also Robertson, Notes on Africa , 270: ‘All tenures of 

property are held at his disposal’. w Norris, Memoirs , 86. 

54 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’. 

55 Of. Law, ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’, 325-6. 
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Dahomey also differed from earlier states of the area in the 
importance of the political role played by women of the royal 
palace, or ‘king’s wives’, which constituted one of the principal 
institutional mechanisms whereby royal power was made 
effective. 56 The employment of such women as agents of royal 
authority was not, of course, altogether new, since (as has been 
seen earlier) royal wives had played a significant political role 
in Whydah earlier, but the Dahomian system (at least as seen 
and described by European observers in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury) was much more elaborate, with female counterparts to all 
the major chiefs and officials (called their ‘mothers’) appointed 
among the palace women. This system of employing women as 
intermediaries between the king and his chiefs appears to have 
existed, at least in embryo, in early times also, since Snelgrave 
on his visit to Agaja’s court in 1727 noted that his chiefs could 
not address the king directly, but had to whisper into the ear of 
‘an old woman’ who then repeated their words to the king. 57 
This practice appears, however, to have lapsed after the time of 
Agaja, since it is not recorded in any of the detailed accounts of 
Dahomian court ceremonial later in the eighteenth century: 
presumably the systematic appointment of royal wives as 
‘mothers’ of Dahomian chiefs was an innovation (or revival) of 
the nineteenth century. In the nineteenth century, a section of 
the king’s wives was also organized as a military force (known 
to Europeans as the ‘Amazons’) which formed the principal 
fighting strength of the Dahomian army. 58 Dahomian tradition 
claims that this female force dated back to the early eighteenth 
century, having first fought in the campaign against King 
Yahase of Weme shortly before Agaja’s accession to the 
throne. 59 Contemporary evidence confirms that some sort of 


56 See esp. Edna G. Bay, ‘The Royal Women of Abomey’ (Ph.D. thesis, Boston 
University, 1977). 

57 Snelgrave, New Account , 39. 

58 Helene d’Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones: Une arme'e de femmes dans VAfrique 
precoloniaie (Paris, 1984). 

59 Some traditions attribute the Dahomian victory in this campaign to the twin 
sister of Agaja’s predecessor Akaba, Ahangbe, who took her brother’s place at the head 
of the army after his death: Dunglas, ‘Contribution a Phistoire’, i. 97. The story of 
Ahangbe, who supposedly reigned jointly with Akaba, is however not recorded in any 
18th- or 19th-century account, and is probably a later invention, devised to provide a 
mythical origin for the ‘Amazons’. 
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force of female soldiers existed already in Agaja’s time, 
Snelgrave in 1727 for example describing four women armed 
with muskets who stood behind the king’s throne as he sat in 
state, but it appears that at this date the ‘Amazons’ normally 
served merely as the king’s bodyguards within his palace; when 
Agaja in 1729 armed ‘a great number of women’ to reinforce his 
army on a campaign against Whydah, this was clearly re¬ 
garded as exceptional. 60 The expansion of the ‘Amazon’ army 
into a major component of the Dahomian field army was, in 
fact, an innovation of King Gezo (1818-58). 61 In early times, 
the female force was primarily important for domestic political 
purposes, defending the king against the threat of an internal 
coup d’etat , rather than as a fighting force in foreign wars. 

The stress in Dahomian thought on subjection to the king’s 
autocratic power was complemented and counterbalanced by 
an equally emphatic celebration of his generosity and largesse, 
Agaja himself, in 1726, referring evidently to the Annual 
Customs, made this the basis for an explicit contrast between 
Dahomey and Allada: ‘My customs differ very much from them 
of the kings of Ardah, for they, after being made kings, never 
went out of doores, or abroade to be seen by the common people 
. . . We have a custom, which is quite contrary to the 
Ardrahriens—I am obliged to go out at different times in the 
year, and strow great quantities of goods and money among 
the common people’. European accounts of Agaja’s court in the 
1720s likewise emphasize his practice of distributing gifts, 
especially goods obtained from the European trade: Bulfinch 
Lambe in 1724, for example, reported that ‘he gives away 
booges [cowries] like dirt, and brandy like water, for he is 
prodigious vain and proud’, and Delisle in 1728 that he dis¬ 
tributed cowries, brandy, and cloth to the members of his 
immediate court daily, quite apart from festival days when he 
made a ‘general distribution’. 62 The implication was that the 
king did not monopolize the fruits of the European trade purely 


60 Snelgrave, New Account , 34, 126. In the late 18th century, the female troops were 
still employed in the field only ‘on very great emergencies’: Dalzel, History , pp. x, 176. 

61 Burton, Mission to Gelele , ii, 65-7. 

62 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’. 218; Bulfinch Lambe, 
Abomey, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage , 173; AN: c.6/25, Delisle, Dahomey, 
27 Sept. 1728. 
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for his own gratification, but in order to support an extravagant 
scale of largesse to his subjects. At the Annual Customs later in 
the eighteenth century, the king distributed not only cowries 
and merchandise, but also women, who were granted as wives 
to those who attended, so that the king’s right to appropriate 
his subjects’ children was also made to serve a redistributive 
rather than a purely exploitative function. 63 This stress on the 
redistributive functions of kingship was not new, since royal 
distributions of gifts had been customary in Allada and 
Whydah also, but it was clearly insisted upon in Dahomey with 
greater emphasis. 

The concentration of power in royal hands in Dahomey was 
also presented as a guarantee ofjudicial order and security. In 
Dahomian tradition Wegbaja, the first king, is recalled above 
all as a law-giver, who is supposed to have promulgated laws 
against arson, rape, poisoning, robbery against traders, and 
oppression by subordinate officials. 64 Contemporary records of 
the 1720s suggest that Dahomey was then seeking consciously 
to present itself as an orderly society, in implicit contrast to the 
disorder and instability of contemporary Allada and Whydah. 
Agaja in 1726, for example, maintained that ‘I have no dis¬ 
turbances or controversies whatever, either amongst my wifes 
or subjects, every one knowing thare duty, place, and station, 
for if any transgress against my laws or customs, or att least 
them of my fore-fathers, thay must suffer by death’. A Euro¬ 
pean report of 1728, probably reproducing the language of 
Dahomian propaganda, likewise compares Dahomey favour¬ 
ably to Whydah, observing that Agaja ‘cuts off the head of 
whoever steals only a cowry, one travels in his country with 
more security than in Europe, those who find something in the 
roads dare not touch it, it stays there till the one who lost it 
comes back, travellers are not attacked’. 65 One law attributed 


63 Norris, Memoirs , 88; cf. Dc Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 8. For the 
importance of redistribution in Dahomian ideology, see further Law, ‘Ideologies of 
Royal Power’, 333-6. 

64 Herskovits and Herskovits, Dakomean Narrative, 359—61. 

65 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 217; AN: c.6/25, unsigned 
[draft] letter, Whydah, 20 May 1728. For the language of the latter report, cf. the 
proclamation of King Tegbesu of Dahomey in 1763 that ‘whoever stole the value of 
even a single cowrie the King was determined to punish with death’: PRO: T.70/ 1159, 
Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, 5 Dec. 1763. 
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to Wegbaja which is of especial interest was a prohibition on 
the sale outside the kingdom of anyone born within it, including 
homeborn slaves as well as free Dahomians. This law was 
certainly in force by 1727, when Snelgrave noted of the king’s 
own slaves that ‘after they are once inrolled, his Majesty never 
sells them, unless they are guilty of very great crimes’. 66 Other 
Dahomians also could sell their slaves (or sell members of their 
family into slavery) in punishment for serious offences, but as a 
guarantee against abuse they required royal permission to do 
so. 67 While, therefore, Dahomey practised banditry and slave¬ 
raiding against neighbouring peoples, it offered protection 
against these same abuses to those incorporated within its own 
boundaries. 


The Dahomian Conquest of Allada 1722-1726 

The occasion of renewed Dahomian intervention in the affairs 
of Allada arose from that kingdom’s internal divisions. 
Although Soso, who succeeded to the throne of Allada in 1717, 
was his predecessor’s eldest son, it appears that one or more of 
his brothers had contested his claims, 68 and the tensions arising 
from this disputed succession persisted throughout Soso’s brief 
reign. According to Snelgrave, the Dahomian intervention was 
solicited by a brother of the king of Allada called Hussar who 
had been ‘much injured’ by the king, and a later source credibly 
reports that this Hussar (or ‘Cossa’) was a younger brother of 
Soso who had unsuccessfully contested the succession against 
him. Hussar now hired Agaja as a mercenary, offering accord¬ 
ing to Snelgrave ‘a large sum of money’ for his support. 69 

Snelgrave also records that, faced with the threat of attack by 
Agaja, Soso had approached King Huffon of Whydah for 
assistance against him, but had been rebuffed. These diplo¬ 
matic preliminaries to the Allada-Dahomey war appear to be 
alluded to in a document of 1722, which reports that there had 

66 Lc Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 56, 245, 291; Snelgrave, New Account^ 107, 

67 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions', 15. 

68 AN: B.1/29, Bouchel, Whydah, 26 July 1717. 

69 Snelgrave, New Account , 6—7; AN: c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 
18 Mar. 1750. 
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been a plot to dethrone King Soso by his brother (i.e. presum¬ 
ably Hussar) and a chief called ‘the Great Captain or Con¬ 
stable’ (i.e. the Temigan), together with ‘the Governor of a 
province of Ardre’. Soso, however, had granted his brother and 
the Constable ‘all the satisfactions which they had demanded 
from him’, and re-established peace. This involved abandoning 
the provincial Governor to his own devices, although he was 
thought to be sufficiently powerful not to fear the king. Huffon 
at this juncture sent an embassy to King Soso to request troops 
for use against his own subjects, and Soso in return requested 
from Whydah ‘cowries, muskets, powder, and cloth’. 70 It seems 
probable that the unnamed ‘Governor of a province’ men¬ 
tioned here was in fact Agaja of Dahomey, these negotiations 
between Allada and Whydah in 1722 being those for joint 
action against Dahomey mentioned by Snelgrave. The recon¬ 
ciliation of King Soso and his brother Hussar, however, was 
evidently only temporary. 

Agaja eventually marched against Allada in 1724. The 
engagement lasted three days, and ended with the defeat and 
death of Soso, on 30 March I724- 71 According to different 
accounts, Soso was either slain in battle ‘before his palace- 
gate’, or taken alive and beheaded. 72 The city of Allada was 
burnt, with great slaughter: an eyewitness, the English trader 
Bulfinch Lambe who was taken captive by the Dahomians on 
this occasion, recorded that ‘there was scarce any stirring for 
bodies without heads; and had it rain’d blood, it could not have 
lain thicker on the ground’, and that over 8,000 prisoners were 
taken. 73 About 3,000 refugees from the fall of Allada are 
recorded to have fled into Whydah, where many perished of 
starvation and others were enslaved and sold to the Europeans 
by the Whydahs. 74 

Although Agaja had intervened ostensibly in support of 
Hussar’s claim to the Allada throne, he seized the opportunity 

70 Snelgrave, New Account , 7; AN: c.6/25, Bouchel, Whydah, 30 Apr. 1722. 

71 Snelgrave, New Account , 7; Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 14 Mar. 1724, in 
Verger, Flux et reflux , 143. 

72 Smith, New Voyage , 170; for the latter version, cf. Snelgrave, New Account , 7; Labat, 
Voyage du Chevalier des Marckais, i. p. x. 

73 Bulfinch Lambe, Abomey, 27 Nov. 1724, in Smith, New Voyage , 186-7. 

74 Ringard, in Law, ‘Neglected Account’, 326 (where the refugees are said to have 
come from Fon, i.e. Dahomey, but this is clearly a confusion with Allada). 
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instead to annex Allada to himself. He initially installed a son of 
Soso as king of Allada, on condition of paying tribute in 
acknowledgement of his own overall authority, while the dis¬ 
appointed Hussar was driven into exile ‘in the bushes’. 75 Before 
long, the son of Soso appears also to have been pushed aside 
and Agaja himself, in the words of one contemporary report, 
‘took up residence in [the king of Alladah’s] capital, in his 
palace, joined the dead man’s wives to those he had brought 
with him, in a word he made himself King of Ardres as he was of 
Dahouma.’ 76 The subordinate Governors of the Allada king¬ 
dom seem in general to have accepted the new king’s authority. 
According to Agaja’s own account nine provincial Governors of 
Allada submitted to him, and were reinstated in their places by 
him. 77 One of these was the Governor of Allada’s coastal port 
Jakin, who agreed to pay Agaja ‘the usual tribute’ of salt which 
he had formerly paid to the king of Allada. 78 The Governors of 
Tori and of Ajara (on the north bank of the coastal lagoon 
between Jakin and Whydah) also appear to have acknow¬ 
ledged Dahomian authority at this time, and were left in 
possession of their territories; and the town of Dedome (at the 
north-eastern end of Lake Aheme, north-west of Tori), was 
probably subjected to Dahomey at the same time. 79 

The conquest of Allada was not yet complete, since Hussar 
remained at large and continued to aspire to the Allada throne. 
Moreover, the successful expansion of Dahomey was now 
beginning to attract the attention of the dominant power in the 
hinterland, the kingdom of Oyo, whose capacity for effective 
intervention in the area had been demonstrated by its invasion 
of Allada in 1698. 80 According to Snelgrave, appeals for assist¬ 
ance had been addressed to Oyo by ‘several fugitive Princes, 
whose fathers the King of Dahome had conquered and be- 

75 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light*, 218. A later source asserts 
that Hussar was, in fact, initially installed as king in Allada and ruled for six months 
before being expelled by Agaja, but this probably involves confusion with his nephew: 
AN: c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

70 Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , i, p. xi. 

77 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light*, 218. 

78 Snelgrave, New Account , 20. 

79 Dc Ghcnevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 41; for Agaja’s conquest of Dedome, cf. 
Norris, Memoirs , 1. The ‘KingofTauris [Tori]’ is mentioned among chiefs in allegiance 
to Agaja in 1733: AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 

tt0 For the Oyo role in these wars, cf. also Law, The Oyo Empire , 157-62. 
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headed’; 81 among these were the sons of Yahase, the king of 
Weme slain by the Dahomians several years earlier. 82 The 
dispossessed Allada prince Hussar also now added his voice to 
those soliciting intervention. 83 The ruler of Oyo at this time was 
Ojigi, described in Oyo tradition as ‘a powerful and warlike 
King’, and he determined to challenge the rising power of 
Dahomey. 84 As in 1698, the Oyo forces sent against Dahomey 
in the 1720s are reported to have consisted entirely of cavalry, 
which was able to operate effectively in the area because of the 
open nature of the country. 85 An Oyo army marched in support 
of Hussar against Agaja in 1726. Arriving in Dahomey in May, 
it inflicted a total defeat on Agaja’s forces: ‘they killed most of 
his soldiers, and took many prisoners’. Agaja himself, however, 
survived, and took refuge ‘with the women and a few warriors’ 
in the bush, and was able to re-occupy his territory when the 
Oyo withdrew. Although the Dahomians subsequently 
claimed a victory, telling Snelgrave in the following year that 
they had in fact taken the Oyo by surprise and driven them off 
after several days’ hard fighting, this appears to be merely face¬ 
saving propaganda. 86 

The Allada prince Hussar was meanwhile preparing to 
return to his kingdom, and soon after the return home of the 
Oyo he was reported to be encamped on the beach at Glehue in 
Whydah, waiting for the arrival of a force of‘Minas’ (presum¬ 
ably mercenaries from Little Popo) with whose assistance he 
intended to take Jakin and then move on to repossess Allada 
and complete the destruction of Agaja. 87 Whether this attack 
on Jakin actually materialized is not recorded in the con¬ 
temporary accounts. Hussar was still aliye and active in 


m Snelgrave, New Account, 56. 

82 Dunglas, ‘Contribution a l’histoire’, i. 96-9; id., ‘Adjohon’, 65-6; cf. Snelgrave, 
New Account, 120. 

83 AN: 0.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 20 May 1728; Pruneau and Guestard, 
Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

84 Johnson, History of the Yorubas , 174. 

85 Snelgrave, New Account , 56, 121; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 274: Hertogh, Jakin, 
16 Feb. 1728, in Elmina Journal, 23 Mar. 1728; AN: 0.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 
20 May 1728; cf. Law, ‘West African Gavalry State’, 9. 

86 Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 22 May 1726, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 144; 
Snelgrave, New Account , 56-8. 

87 Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 22 May 1726, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 
H 4 - 5 - 
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September 1726, when he received a payment from the English 
factory at Whydah, but there is no later reference to him by 
name. 89 According to a later source Hussar did succeed in re¬ 
establishing himself in Allada, but was shortly thereafter de¬ 
feated, captured, and put to death by Agaja. 89 Later references 
in 1728 to ‘the former king of Ardre’ and in 1732 to ‘the exiled 
king of Ardera’ presumably allude not to Hussar but to his 
nephew whom Agaja had briefly installed as king of Allada in 
1724, or to some other member of the Allada royal family who 
claimed the succession. 90 

Despite his success in eliminating Hussar, Agaja was 
anxious to reach a settlement with Oyo. Snelgrave records that 
after the withdrawal of the Oyos the Dahomians remained 
‘much afraid of a second invasion, an army of horses being very 
terrible to them’, and some time in late 1726 or early 1727 
Agaja had sent presents to the king of Oyo ‘to prevent his 
attacking him a second time’. According to a later source, a 
formal treaty was agreed between Dahomey and Oyo, whereby 
Agaja was allowed to retain possession of Allada in return for 
paying tribute to Oyo. 91 Agaja thus survived at the price of 
forgoing his own independence. 


The Conquest of Whydah, 1727 

Having secured his possession of Allada by his agreement with 
Oyo in 1726/7, Agaja turned his attention next to Whydah, 
which he attacked in 1727. Agaja’s motives in attacking 
Whydah were partly political, since he appears to have re¬ 
garded himself by his conquest of Allada as having inherited 
the king of Allada’s claim to tribute from Whydah. One 
contemporary account of the war of 1727 thus reports that the 
king of Whydah had been attacked ‘by a king of the interior to 
whom he had refused to pay tribute for several years’. 92 But in 

88 PRO: t. 70/598, Journal of Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 31 Aug. 1726 
[- 11 Sept., New Style]. 

89 AN: 0,6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, t8 Mar. 1750. 

90 AN: c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 20 May 1728; van Dantzig, The Dutch , 
no. 319: Hertogh, Apa, 26 Sept. 1732. 

91 Snelgrave, New Account , 58; AN: c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, 18 Mar. 1750, 

92 AN: 0,3/315, Mellier, Nantes, 17 July 1727, 
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addition, Agaja clearly wished to take Whydah in order to 
secure more effective access to the European trade there. In 
1727, soon after his conquest of Whydah, he explained to the 
Director of the Portuguese fort there that the war had been 
caused by the king of Whydah preventing him from trading 
with the Europeans. 93 The initial effect of Agaja’s conquest of 
Allada in 1724 had been to re-open trade between Allada and 
Whydah. Whereas in January 1724 slaves had been ‘very 
scarce and dear’, soon after Agaja’s conquest of Allada in 
March the English factors at Whydah reported approvingly 
that ‘[the] King of Ardah [is] dead and the trade opened’. But 
later in 1724 the English factors were again complaining about 
the dearness of slaves at Whydah, implying that supplies from 
the interior had once again been interrupted. 94 Agaja’s prin¬ 
cipal grievance was that Dahomian traders were not permitted 
to travel through Whydah to the seaside, being presumably 
obliged to sell their slaves to Whydah middlemen rather than 
dealing directly with the Europeans. 95 Apparently in 1725, he 
sent an embassy to King Huffon of Whydah, requesting ‘an 
open tralffck to the sea side’, and offering to pay ‘the usual 
customs on Negroes exported’, but this was rebuffed. 96 In 
addition, in conversation with Snelgrave in 1727, Agaja com¬ 
plained of ‘impositions and thievery’ practised by the 
Whydahs, which he joined with the Europeans in deploring, 
declaring that ‘his God had made him the instrument to punish 
the King of Whidaw, and his people, for the many villanies they 
had been guilty of towards both Whites and Blacks’. 97 By the 
beginning of 1726, Agaja was already openly declaring his 
intention to attack Whydah. 98 The Oyo invasion later in 1726 
evidently obliged him to defer the project, but once the threat 
from Oyo had receded it was put into effect. 

93 Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 4 Apr. 1727, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 145. 

94 PRO: T.70/7, Baldwyn, Mabyn and Humfreys, Whydah, 27 Jan. 1724; Tinker, 
Mabyn and Humfreys, n.d. [received in England, 2$July 1724]; Tinker and Humfreys, 
10 May and 26 Aug. 1724. 

95 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 216. 

96 Snelgrave, New Account , 4-5. The date of this embassy is inferred from the fact that 
Snelgrave implies that he was in Whydah shortly after it, and other evidence showing 
that he was in Whydah m January 1725: cf. PRO: Journal of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations, 11 May 1726, testimony of William Snelgrave. 

97 Snelgrave, New Account , 64. 

98 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light*, 217-18. 
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Agaja was also encouraged to attack Whydah (like the king 
of Allada in 1714) by the internal situation in that kingdom. 
The tensions between King Huffon and his chiefs, which were 
discussed in an earlier chapter, had persisted into the 1720s, 
and in 1722, as has been seen, Huffon had even negotiated 
unsuccessfully with King Soso of Allada for military assistance 
against his own subjects. Knowing of these divisions, Agaja 
was confident that the Whydahs would be unable to mount an 
effective resistance. A Dahomian army accordingly invaded 
Whydah in March 1727. Although apparently commanded by 
Agaja himself, it was only a small force, said to have numbered 
3,000, only half of whom were combatants. The Dahomians 
first attacked the northerly village of Paon (governed by the 
Gogan), which they took and burned on 4 March. The Whydah 
army mobilized and went to fight the Dahomians the following 
day, but although the Whydahs greatly outnumbered the 
Dahomians—having an army reportedly of over 40,000—they 
were defeated with ease. One of the Whydah chiefs, Captain 
Assou, reported that only he and two other chiefs had engaged 
the Dahomians, the others being unwilling to fight. On the 
following day, 6 March, the Dahomians proceeded to overrun 
and burn the neighbouring village of Gome (governed by the 
Aplogan); the Whydahs again mobilized against them, in 
greater numbers than on the previous day, but were again 
ineffective, provoking Captain Assou to warn the officers of the 
French factory at Savi that ‘their country was lost, nobody 
being willing to defend it’. 99 The poor performance of the 
Whydah army was apparently due partly to internal dissen¬ 
sions, the chiefs being ‘in dispute over rank, precedence, and 
the command’, and there were also suspicions that some of 
them had been in treasonable negotiation with Agaja be¬ 
forehand. 100 The Aplogan of Gome indeed (son of the chief who 
had sabotaged the Whydah military effort against Allada in 
1715), alleging that he had been inadequately supported, 
submitted to Agaja after offering only token resistance. 101 The 


99 Ringard, in Law, ‘Neglected Account’, 326-7. 

100 Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais , i, p. xii. 

101 Snelgrave, New Account , 9-10; cf. also van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 252: Hcrtogh, 
Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727, in Elmina Journal, 8 May 1727'. 
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Gogan of Paon seems also to have transferred his allegiance to 
Dahomey, either now or soon after, since he is recorded 
alongside the Aplogan among local rulers serving Agaja in 
1733.102 

Despite the loss of its northernmost provinces, there were 
still grounds for hope in Whydah, since the capital itself was 
protected by a river which was easily defensible, at which the 
Dahomian army was obliged to halt on the evening of 6 
March. 103 It appears, indeed, that Agaja himself at this point 
withdrew to Allada, leaving the Dahomian army under the 
command of one of his generals. 104 The Whydahs, however, 
failed to mount any guard at the river, for reasons which are not 
very clear: one account heard locally by Snelgrave a month 
after the campaign claims that the Whydahs thought that ‘the 
fame of their numbers would be sufficient to deter the 
Dahomes’ from attempting the crossing, but this seems difficult 
to believe after their catastrophic defeats in the previous two 
days; some later accounts suggest that the Whydahs thought 
that the river itself was not fordable, which implies a lack of local 
knowledge scarcely more credible. 105 More probably, the 
Whydahs had simply lost the stomach for a fight. In the event, 
after a couple of days’ delay, on 9 March an advance party of 
200 Dahomian soldiers was able to cross the river, and advance 
on Savi; and the Whydahs thereupon panicked, and aban¬ 
doned the city, fleeing towards the sea, King Huffon himself 
taking refuge in the lagoons to the west. 106 The Dahomian 
forces pursued the retreating Whydahs to the coastal village of 
Glehue, where they destroyed the Portuguese fort but were 
repelled at the French fort. 107 

The Dahomians proceeded to lay waste the Whydah king¬ 
dom, with great brutality. The capital Savi was burned down, 
many of the population were slaughtered, and others were 


102 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 

103 Ringard, in Law, ‘Neglected Account*, 327; Snelgrave, New Account , 10. 

104 Cf. Snelgrave, New Account, 17. 

105 Ibid. 10; AN: c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

106 Snelgrave, New Account, 13-15; Smith, New Voyage , 190; Labat, Voyage du Chevalier 
des Marchais , i, p. xiii; Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 4 Apr. 1727, in Verger, Flux 
et reflux , 145; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 252: Hertogh, Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727. 

107 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 252: Hertogh, Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727; Francisco 
Pereyra Mendes, 4 Apr. 1727, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 145. 
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drowned in their flight across the lagoons, or died subsequently 
of hunger. Snelgrave, visiting Whydah a month later, found the 
fields ‘strewed with their bones’. 108 The Whydah casualties 
were reported to amount to over 5,000 dead, and a further 
10,000-11,000 were taken prisoner by the Dahomians. 109 With 
ostentatious brutality, the Dahomians beheaded those of the 
captives who were old or wounded and therefore ‘unmerchant¬ 
able*. 1,0 Others were sacrificed subsequently at Allada in 
celebration and thanksgiving for the victory. 111 

The destruction of Savi, devastatingly complete as it was, 
was not quite the end of the war, since King HufFon with many 
of his chiefs and subjects still remained at large in the lagoons to 
the west. As Agaja told Snelgrave a little later, ‘the conquest of 
Whidaw could not be secured, till he had the King’s head.’ 112 
HufFon eventually established himself in the territory of Great 
Popo, at the town ofGeze (Guezin) at the southern end of Lake 
Aheme, which became in effect the capital of a relocated 
Whydah kingdom. 113 Direct attack on this place of refuge was 
difficult, since it could only be approached by water and the 
Dahomians were as yet unfamiliar with the use of canoes. 114 In 
any case, their attention was soon distracted against other 
enemies. In April 1727, in fact, the Dahomian forces occupying 
Whydah withdrew again to Allada. 115 In Whydah this was 
believed to have been done in the hope of luring King HufFon 
into re-occupying his country, so that he could be attacked a 
second time, but as Snelgrave learned later the army had in fact 
been despatched against Tofo, to the north of Allada, in 
punishment for a recent attack on a caravan carrying goods to 
Dahomey which had included several of Agaja’s own wives. 


108 Snelgrave, New Account, 15. 

109 Francisco Pereyra Mendes, 4 Apr, 1727, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 145. Snelgrave 
later saw at Allada a heap of 4,000 heads from the conquest ofWhydah: New Account, 31. 

no Smith, New Voyage , 192. 

1.1 Le Heriss£, VAncien Royaume , 297; cf. Snelgrave, New Account , 31. 

1.2 Snelgrave, New Account , 65. 

113 HufTon was already reported to be ‘on an island between Fida [Whydah] and 
Popo’ in 1727: van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 252: Hertogh, Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727; cf. 
Snelgrave, New Account , 112. A later source gives the name of the Whydahs’ refuge as 
‘Ouessou [i.e. Geze]’: De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 40. 

1,4 fn. 1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 19 July 1728; Snelgrave, New Account y 113. 
115 Van Dantzig, The Dutch no. 256: Hertogh, Jakin, 26 Apr. 1727, in Elmina 
Journal, 24 July 1727. 
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The campaign against Tofo was entirely successful, yielding 
i,800 captives, 400 of whom were promptly sacrificed in a 
ceremony at Allada witnessed by Snelgrave. 116 Later in 1727 
the Dahomian army was again reported to be on the borders of 
Whydah and believed to be intending to invade it, but instead it 
attacked and destroyed a place called ‘Aplah’, some miles 
from Whydah; although unidentified, this was from its name 
evidently a Pla (Hula) settlement somewhere on the coast. 117 
In the following year, 1728, the prospects of the Whydahs were 
revived by a renewal of intervention by the king of Oyo. 


The Struggle with Oyo, 1728-1732 

King Huffon, in his place of refuge west of Whydah, had 
managed to establish contact with the king of Oyo, and to join 
with the sons of Yahase of Weme and ‘the former king of Ardre’ 
(presumably not Hussar, who as has been seen was probably 
already dead, but some other prince of the Allada dynasty) in 
requesting military assistance from him. 118 In January 1728 
there was already a ‘strong rumour’ at Jakin that the Oyo were 
preparing for war against Dahomey, and that the king of 
Whydah would return to his own country; and in February the 
Oyo army was reported to be on its way. 119 At the beginning of 
March some of the exiled Whydahs (including the leading chief 
Captain Assou) re-occupied the beach at Glehue, intercepted 
the customs of the European ships, and maltreated some of the 
king of Dahomey’s messengers there. 120 The Dahomians in 
response were reported to be marching once more against 
Whydah, but this proposed counterstroke against the 
Whydahs had to be postponed in order to meet the greater 
threat of the Oyo. 

The Oyo army, again consisting entirely of cavalry, arrived 
in Dahomey on 22 March 1728. Agaja did not on this occasion, 

116 Snelgrave* New Account , 36-7. 

117 fn. 1055/1: Abraham Duport, Whydah, 12 Nov. 1727. 

118 Snelgrave, New Account , 120; AN. c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 22 May 1728. 

1,9 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 273-4: Hertogh, Jakin, 9jan. and 16 Feb. 1728, in 

Elmina Journal, 19 Feb. and 23 Mar. 1728. 

120 FN.1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 24 Feb. 1728; cf. Snelgrave, New Account, 
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as in 1726, venture to offer battle, but chose to fight a delaying 
action. Snelgrave had already been told in 1727 that the 
Dahomians intended, if they were again attacked by the Oyo, 
to retreat to the coast (thus placing the barrier of the Lama 
between themselves and the Oyo cavalry), and this plan was 
now put into effect. 121 Agaja calculated that the Oyo would not 
be able to remain for long in the field, because of difficulties 
over provisions (including fodder for their horses), and also 
because they would have to return home before the rains, which 
would render impassable the rivers which they had to cross on 
their journey. In preparation for their attack, Agaja con¬ 
structed defensive ditches and earthworks, mounted with can¬ 
non taken from Whydah, around his capital, the techniques of 
constructing such fortifications having been learned by the 
Dahomians from Gallot, a renegade from the French fort at 
Whydah who had served for a time with the Dahomian army. 
With the use of these fortifications and artillery, a small force 
was able to hold up the Oyo long enough for Agaja and the 
main body of the Dahomian army to withdraw for safety 
southwards to a place called ‘Ayuia’, apparently a province of 
Allada. The Oyo were obliged to withdraw home after only 
twelve days in the country, having succeeded only in looting 
large quantities of goods. As in 1726, Dahomian official propa¬ 
ganda put out that the Oyo had, in fact, been defeated by Agaja 
after a hard battle, and even claimed that the king of Oyo had 
been killed in an invasion of his own country by a neighbouring 
ruler allied to the Dahomians, but these stories were discounted 
at the coast. 122 

The declared purpose of the Oyo had been to secure the 
reinstatement of the displaced kings of Whydah and Allada. 
During their invasion, King Huffon from his place of exile did 
announce that he intended to re-occupy his kingdom, while the 
king of Allada would likewise re-occupy Allada, but in the 
event nothing seems to have come of this and shortly afterwards 
the Dahomians reasserted their control of Whydah. At the end 
of April 1728 a Dahomian force of about 1,500 troops re¬ 
appeared in Whydah, and at its approach the Whydahs 

121 Snelgrave, New Account , 58-9. 

122 AN: c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 22 May 1728; for the role of Gallot, cf. AN; 
c.6/25, ‘Memoire centre le Sr Galot’, 8 Nov. 1730. 
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encamped at Glehue fled, most back towards Great Popo but 
Captain Assou and others into the French fort. The Dahomians 
then proceeded, on i May, to attack the French fort, which was 
partially destroyed by an explosion when fire ignited stores of 
gunpowder in its magazine; but they were then driven off by 
artillery fire from the English fort. 123 King Huffon had mean¬ 
while tried to rally his forces at a place called ‘Topoy’ a couple 
of miles west of Glehue, but a few days later the Dahomians 
attacked and burned this place also. When Huffon withdrew 
across the lagoon into his refuge the Dahomians (having on this 
occasion evidently procured canoes) pursued him there in an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture him. The Europeans at Glehue 
reported seeing ‘the whole country on that side in a flame’, and 
‘vast numbers’ of the Whydahs were said to have been killed. 124 
The Dahomians then withdrew back to Glehue, where they 
announced to the European factories that ‘they had no more 
intentions to meddle with any more of this [Whydah] nation 
since they chastised them sufficiently for their revolt’, but when 
some Whydahs trusting in this assurance came out of hiding 
they were ambushed by the Dahomians. Although most of the 
men escaped, the Dahomians captured over 3,000 women and 
children, whom they immediately sold to the Europeans. As in 
their initial conquest in 1727, those that could not be sold were 
put to death: ‘all the old and young they catched that was not 
vendable they kild and butchered after a very barbarous 
manner’. 125 

Although the Dahomians told the Europeans that they 
would remain encamped above Savi for at least twelve months 
to safeguard the king of Dahomey’s trade, injuly they suddenly 
withdrew. The Europeans suspected that this was merely a 
ruse, to entice the Whydahs back into their country so that they 
could again take them by a surprise attack, but shortly after¬ 
wards the real reason for their flight became evident, when an 
army from Little Popo, consisting of ‘Accras, Crepees [Krepi] 
and other countrys as high as Allampo [Adangme, meaning 


123 AN: 0.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 22 May 1728; fn. 1055/1: Thomas Wilson, 
Whydah, 29 Apr. 1728; Snelgrave, New Account , 116-19. 

124 AN: c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 22 May 1728; fn.i055/1: Thomas Wilson, 
Whydah, 13 May 1728. 

125 fn. 1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, j 2 July 1728. 
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here probably Keta]’ and reputedly numbering 30,000 ap¬ 
peared in the area. Unlike earlier Little Popo forces, which had 
been hired as mercenaries by local rulers, this army was 
engaged in independent banditry, declaring its intention ‘to 
plunder both blacks and whites, believing themselves to be 
stronger than either the Whydahs or Dahomys, so that they 
come to help neither but to rob both’. However, they were 
menaced by the approach of a Dahomian force of 12,000- 
15,000, and also by preparations taken by the French Director 
for the defence of his fort (already back in commission after its 
storming by the Dahomians), and they withdrew after only 
three weeks, having merely ‘taken as many as they could of the 
people ofjuda [Whydah]’. 126 

Later in 1728, in an attempt to secure his control of Whydah, 
Agaja negotiated with a son of Huffon, whom he proposed 
to put in his place as king of Whydah, but although this man 
was reported to be at Jakin and in touch with Dahomian 
officials there in August, the project of installing him as a 
puppet ruler in Whydah was evidently not proceeded with. 127 
While Whydah thus remained unsettled, Agaja also faced 
continuing resistance to his authority further inland. In Sep¬ 
tember he sent forces to attack an unnamed ‘country near 
Ardres’, which was taken after three days’ fighting, though at 
the cost of numerous Dahomian casualties. 128 

Oyo, despite the ineffectiveness of its invasion of Dahomey in 
1728, remained determined to destroy Agaja, and its cavalry 
once more invaded Dahomey in 1729. Agaja again adopted the 
tactics which had proved effective against them in the previous 
year: he ‘resolved to bury his riches, burn his towns, and then 
fly into the woods and thickets with his people’, on the calcula¬ 
tion that shortage of fodder and the approach of the rains would 
oblige the Oyo to withdraw after a short period. The bulk of the 
Dahomians succeeded in evading the Oyo, though the Aplogan 
(formerly of Whydah) and his people were caught by them and 
suffered severe losses. The Oyo army burned the Dahomians’ 


126 FN.1055/1: Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 19 July 1728; AN: c.6/25, Dupctitval, 
Whydah, 4 Oct. 1728. 

127 AN: c.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 18 Aug. 1728. 

128 AN: c.6/25, Delisle, Dahomey, 15 and 27 Sept, 1728. 
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villages, destroyed the fortified towns where women and others 
incapable of fighting had been placed for security, and mas¬ 
sacred the captives they took, but Agaja himself had retreated 
beyond their reach across a river. On this occasion, however, 
the Oyo prolonged their occupation of Dahomey for as long as 
two months, probably hoping thereby to provoke Agaja into a 
decisive battle. In consequence the fugitive Dahomians suf¬ 
fered appallingly from famine, being reportedly driven to 
cannibalism by their hunger. In the end, however, the Oyo 
were still obliged to withdraw, owing to lack of provisions, and 
the Dahomians were once more able to return to their homes 
and set about rebuilding their devastated towns. 129 Agaja was 
even able to resume offensive operations, sending an army soon 
afterwards ‘into the inland country’; although the Europeans 
understood that this expedition was intended simply ‘to take 
slaves’, it may have been in retaliation against neighbouring 
communities which had aided the Oyo. 130 

While Agaja was thus engaged with the Oyo invasion, King 
HufTon of Whydah had made a further attempt to repossess his 
kingdom. The Whydahs on this occasion were reinforced by 
allies from Great Popo, making a force reportedly 15,000 
strong. Led on this occasion by HufTon in person, this army 
arrived to re-occupy Whydah at the beginning of May 1729. 
When Agaja, after the departure of the Oyo, learned of this 
return of the Whydahs, he was in some difficulty, because the 
great losses he had sustained against the Oyo (combined with 
his recent despatch of a force inland) had left him short of 
troops. He nevertheless marched against Whydah, having 
armed and organized some of his wives in a regiment in order to 
give the impression of greater numbers. At his arrival in 
Whydah in mid-July, although Captain Assou and the Popos 
made a stand, the bulk of the Whydahs fled without offering to 
fight. HufTon himself took refuge in the English fort at Glehue, 
and was later smuggled out of the country back to his lagoon 
refuge. The Dahomians then again withdrew their main army 


129 Snelgrave, New Account, 121-2; Viceroy of Brazil, 28 July 1729, in Verger, Flux et 
reflux , 149. 

130 Snelgrave, New Account, 125. 
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from Whydah, but on this occasion left a small force to garrison 
Savi, the former capital. 131 

By the end of the campaigning season of 1729, the three- 
cornered fighting between Dahomey, Oyo, and the exiled 
Whydahs had thus come to a sort of stalemate, The Oyo had 
demonstrated their ability to invade and ravage Dahomey at 
will, but they had not succeeded in eliminating Agaja, and the 
Whydahs had proved incapable of re-establishing themselves 
in their homeland against the latter’s opposition. The great 
scale of casualties which the Dahomians had suffered through 
the Oyo invasion of 1729 had greatly weakened the strength of 
the Dahomian army, but Agaja now reconstituted it (as was 
noted earlier in this chapter) by enlisting foreign mercenaries. 
At the same time, Agaja once again demonstrated his ruthless¬ 
ness and his preference for extermination rather than concili¬ 
ation of his opponents. He gave out that the displaced 
inhabitants of Allada might re-settle in their country, on 
condition of paying him tribute, and ‘thousands’ did so. But 
Agaja, repeating the treacherous treatment of the Whydahs in 
the previous year, then attacked the returnees, and killed or 
enslaved all he could catch. 132 

The threat of Oyo, however, remained. In January 1730 
there were once more rumours that the Oyo were on the march 
against Dahomey and that the Whydahs would return to their 
country, and at the end of February King Huffon sent a message 
to the Europeans at Glehue in confirmation. 133 Agaja, however, 
now entered into negotiations with the king ofOyo, through the 
mediation of the Director of the Portuguese fort at Glehue, Joao 
Basilio, promising them ‘good friendship’ if they would with¬ 
draw from his territory, and the Oyo army was persuaded tq 
quit Dahomey by a gift of 600 slaves. 134 A more comprehensive 
settlement was then quickly negotiated. When Snelgrave ar- 


• 3l Snelgrave, New Account, 123-8; for the dates cf. PRO: 1.70/7, Charles Testefolle, 
Whydah, 30 Oct. 1729, who says the Whydahs re-occupied Whydah on 23 April [=* 4 
May, New Style] and the Dahomians drove them out again on 5 July [= 16 July]. 

132 Snelgrave, New Account, 128-9. 

133 pRO ; 1.70/1466, Diary of Edward Deane, Whydah, 30 Dec. 1729, 3 and 9 Jan. 
and 21 Feb. 1730. 

134 Viceroy of Brazil, 29 Apr. and 10 July 1730, in Verger, Flux et reflux, 149-50; 
ADLA; c.739, Mallet de la Mine, Nantes, 8 Jan. 1732. 
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rived at Jakin in March 1730, he learned that Agaja had sent 
ambassadors with ‘large presents’ to Oyo, who had succeeded 
in obtaining ‘an advantageous peace’. The agreement had been 
further sealed by a marriage alliance, each of the kings giving 
one of his daughters to the other as a wife. 135 Snelgrave neglects 
to give the terms of this peace, but it seems a reasonable 
assumption that, as in 1726/7, Agaja was allowed to keep his 
conquests (including now Whydah as well as Allada) on 
condition of becoming himself tributary to Oyo. This is consist¬ 
ent with tradition current later in the eighteenth century, which 
accused the Oyo of having ‘abandoned’ the Whydahs by 
making peace with Dahomey. 136 It is possible, however, that 
there was some understanding that Agaja would also seek to 
make his peace with the Whydahs. As will be seen below, Agaja 
did negotiate with Huffon for a possible settlement during 
1730-1, although in the event no agreement was reached. 

The peace with Oyo was in any case very short-lived. 
Already in May 1731 Portuguese Director Basilio reported that 
Huffon was unwilling to come to terms with Agaja because he 
had been persuaded by Hertogh, the Dutch factor at Jakin, that 
he could arrange for military assistance from Oyo. Basilio was 
sceptical, declaring that Agaja was sending ‘considerable pres¬ 
ents’ to Oyo to secure himself from attack, but it appears that 
Hertogh was better informed. 137 Later in the same month the 
Dahomians became involved in a war against the Mahi, their 
immediate neighbours to the north-east. 138 The account of this 
campaign given by Snelgrave, however, names Dahomey’s 
opponents in it not as the Mahi but as the ‘Yahoos’, which is a 
version of the name Oyo. 139 This was not merely confusion on 
Snelgrave’s part, since other evidence shows that the Oyo were 
indeed involved, as allies of the Mahi against Dahomey. 

Snelgrave gives the impression that the Dahomians were the 
initiators of this war, by launching an unprovoked invasion of 

133 Snelgrave, New Account, 135, 

136 DeChenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 2. 

137 Joao Basilio, Whydah, 17 July 1731, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 153. 

138 For the date see PRO; T.70/7, Edward Deane, Whydah, 26 June 1731 (referring 
to an unnamed ‘powerful inland people’), which says the war began on 20 May 
f== 31 May, New Style]. 

139 Snelgrave, New Account , 148; cf> Norris, Memoirs , 137. Dalzel, however, realized 
that the Mahi were meant: History , 59-60. 
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the ‘Yahoo’ (i.e. Mahi) country. Another contemporary ac¬ 
count, however, suggests that it was the Mahi and Oyo who 
were the aggressors. After the withdrawal of the Oyo from 
Dahomey in 1730, the Mahi had attacked the Dahomians, and 
when the latter resisted the Oyo reappeared and caught the 
Dahomians between two fires. In mid-1731 the Dahomians 
were reported to be at bay, with the Oyo army still on their 
frontiers. 140 Presumably, however, the Oyo withdrew home 
again soon afterwards, since the Dahomians were apparently 
able to go on to the offensive. Snelgrave’s account shows that 
the campaign turned upon a siege of the ‘ Y ahoos’ in a mountain 
retreat; Dahomian tradition identifies the place attacked spe¬ 
cifically as the Mahi town of Gbowele. 141 According to 
Snelgrave, the siege lasted ‘many months’, and when it dragged 
on into the rainy season (i.e. around July to November 1731) 
the army became mutinous. Agaja executed several of his 
officers who suggested abandoning the campaign, and others 
deserted, including one of his own sons who defected to Weme 
with 4,000 men. Although he was eventually able to take 
Gbowele, he failed to destroy the enemy forces, and was obliged 
to return home ‘with the loss of most of his forces and of his 
reputation’. 142 After a campaign which had lasted an entire 
year, Agaja withdrew his army from Mahi to Allada, where it 
arrived at the end of March 1732. 143 

The campaign of 1731-2, although claimed by Agaja as a 
victory, thus appears to have been inconclusive. Continued 
tension on Dahomey’s northern frontier after this campaign is 
suggested by an incident in 1733, when Agaja had the Posu, the 
second-in-command of the Dahomian army, executed on suspi¬ 
cion of intending to desert to the king of Savalu, to the north¬ 
west of Dahomey and west of the Mahi. 144 The breach between 
Dahomey and Oyo also persisted, since Agaja is said to have 
ceased paying tribute to Oyo during the later years of his 
reign. 145 It appears, however, that Oyo took no further military 
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action against Dahomey for several years after 1732. The 
explanation for this probably lies within the domestic history of 
Oyo, since according to Oyo tradition Ojigi, the king who had 
sent the Oyo armies to invade Dahomey, was forced by his 
chiefs to commit suicide, and his two immediate successors 
were also removed after briefreigns. 146 In these circumstances, 
the attention of the Oyo was temporarily distracted from the 
affairs of the Slave Cost, and Agaja was allowed a few years free 
of their interference to consolidate his conquests. 


The destruction of Jakin, 1732-1734 

As has been seen earlier Jakin, the coastal port of Allada, had 
submitted to Agaja on his conquest of the latter kingdom in 
1724. It remained, however, suspicious of Agaja’s intentions 
and uncertain of its future security. Already in 1727, Snelgrave 
noted that the king and people of Jakin were nervous of an 
attack by Dahomey, and had even sent their wives and goods to 
the territory of Apa, along the lagoon to the east, for security in 
such an eventuality. 147 Jakin’s inclination to defy Dahomey 
was greatly strengthened when some of the sons of King Yahase 
of Weme, whom the Dahomians had slain during the 1710s, re¬ 
established the Weme kingdom on a new site lower down (and 
east of) the River Weme, with its capital now at Dangbo, north¬ 
east of Jakin. 148 This new Weme state was already in place and 
functioning as a centre of resistance to Dahomey by 1731, 
when, as has been seen, the son of Agaja who deserted from the 
Dahomian army fighting in Mahi took refuge in it. 149 The king 
of Jakin was also influenced towards the path of resistance by 
the Dutch factor there, Hendrik Hertogh, and the two began 
organizing an anti-Dahomian coalition, sending messages 
to the king of Weme and other rulers in the area to incite 
them against Dahomey and also supplying them with 
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ammunition. 150 In 1731 Hertogh also claimed to be in touch 
with Oyo and with 1 the Minas called F antins [F ante] ’and prom¬ 
ised to secure military assistance from these powers against 
Dahomey; the reference to the ‘Minas’ here probably alludes 
not to Little Popo but to an army of the Gold Goast kingdom at 
Akim which, as will be seen in the following chapter, was then 
operating east of the Volta in the Keta area. 151 

In response to these provocations, after the conclusion of his 
Mahi campaign at the end of March 1732, Agaja therefore 
determined to eliminate Jakin and Hertogh. As a cover for his 
intentions, he announced that he would send his forces against 
Paon, the Gogan’s village in the Whydah kingdom, but in fact 
the army went to Jakin, which it took by surprise on 2 April. 
The Dahomians perpetrated ‘a terrible carnage of the people’, 
and ‘set all the towns and villages on fire’. They took over 4,000 
prisoners, including the king of Jakin’s mother, whom Agaja 
however treated with respect. The king himself and Hertogh, 
however, escaped by canoe along the lagoon to the east, 
Hertogh proceeding eventually to settle at Apa. 152 

From Apa, Hertogh continued his attempts to organize a 
coalition strong enough to take on the Dahomians. According 
to his own account, he was in communication with ‘the exiled 
Kings of Fida [Whydah] and Ardera [Allada], and also. . . the 
Chief ofJaquin [Jakin] and a multitude of other exiled Kings’, 
and at their request approached the Dutch authorities at 
Elmina with the suggestion that they should bribe Asante, then 
the rising power on the Gold Coast, to make war on Dahomey, 
a proposal which Elmina unsurprisingly rejected as not feasible 
on both geographical and financial grounds. 153 The exiled king 
ofjakin, however, presumably losing faith in Hertogh’s diplo¬ 
macy, opened negotiations with Agaja later in 1732, asking him 
to withdraw his troops from Jakin and allow him to return 
there, and offering to pay tribute as before, but requesting to be 
excused from going to Allada to make a formal submission in 
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person. Agaja did in fact agree to these terms, but the king of 
Jakin made no move, presumably (remembering his treatment 
of the returned Whydahs in 1728 and the Allada in 1729) 
distrusting Agaja’s sincerity. 154 

During 1733 Agaja made preparations for an attack on 
Hertogh at Apa. Already in May, a force of 3,000 Dahomian 
soldiers was reported to be quartered on the beach at Jakin, 
intending to attack Apa,as soon as reinforcements arrived, and 
in September Agaja declared that ‘he would stay in Arda, and 
not go away from it, before Appa had fallen into his hands’. In 
fact, however, Dahomian attention was diverted away from 
Apa, as will be seen, by a campaign against the exiled Whydahs 
to the west, and the main body of the Dahomian army at Jakin 
(under the Zohenu) was withdrawn to take part in this attack 
on the Whydahs. The exiled Jakins seized the opportunity to 
make a surprise attack on their home town, expecting to find it 
undefended, but found it still garrisoned (by a force com¬ 
manded by the Fosupo) and suffered a decisive repulse, being 
‘killed or captured to the last man’. Agaja then re-opened 
negotiations with the king of Jakin, commissioning the new 
Dutch factor at Jakin to persuade him to return home, but the 
Jakins again declared that ‘they could not trust the King of 
Dahome’. 155 

Projects of re-settling Jakin having thus failed, in 1734 Agaja 
resolved to complete its destruction. In October 1734 a 
Dahomian army again raided Jakin and burned all the houses 
in it. 156 Even this was not quite the end of the town, since the 
Portuguese trading fort there was maintained for a few years 
longer: a new Governor was appointed to it in 1735, but he 
abandoned the post in 1738. 157 The site remained unoccupied 
thereafter, while the king of Jakin remained in exile to the east. 
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The Pacification of the Whydahs, 1733-1734 

While Agaja’s relations with Jakin thus moved towards con¬ 
frontation, his relations with the exiled Whydahs developed 
paradoxically in the opposite direction, towards conciliation. 
The first attempt to negotiate a settlement between Agaja and 
King Huffon was made in 1730, through the mediation of the 
Governor of the English fort at Glehue. In June 1730 the 
English Governor reported that the Whydahs were willing to 
pay tribute to Dahomey and that he hoped agreement could be 
reached; but in August he acknowledged that ‘[the] King of 
Dahomey will hear of no accommodation with the Whydahs’. 
A second attempt was made in 1731, this time by the Portu¬ 
guese Director Joao Basilio, who went at the request of Huffon 
to Agaja’s court at Allada to explore the possibility of a 
settlement. This time Agaja professed himself ready for peace, 
if Huffon agreed to pay tribute; but Huffon, encouraged by 
Hertogh’s promises of military aid from Oyo and Akim to 
believe that he might still secure his restoration by force, turned 
down the offer. 158 Huffon appears to have perceived soon after 
that Hertogh’s promises were worthless, but this hardened 
rather than weakened his hostility towards Dahomey. Later in 
1731 the exiled Whydahs raided the beach at Glehue and killed 
six Europeans there, Huffon explaining that his reason for this 
action was that ‘the whites did nothing to help him return to his 
country, and this had made him resolve to annihilate every¬ 
thing at Fida [Whydah], as it was clear he would never be able 
to return’. 159 

The position of the exiled Whydahs in their place of refuge, 
however, was becoming difficult to sustain, as their relations 
with their Great Popo hosts deteriorated. In June 1731 there 
was already report of a war between the Whydahs and the 
Popos, leading to the closure of the paths to the west, and in 
June 1733 the Whydahs attempted to seize control of Great 
Popo, and burned half the town before being defeated with 
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heavy losses. 160 At the same time the Whydah leaders most 
committed to resistance to Dahomey were removed by death, 
Captain Assou dying in June 1733 and King HufFon himself in 
August. Two of Huffon’s sons disputed the succession to his 
kingship, with Assou’s son Favory supporting one of the claim¬ 
ants. His rival, having the worst of the fighting, now offered his 
submission to Agaja. The Portuguese Director Basilio again 
served as intermediary in the negotiations and in August Agaja 
sent the Aplogan of Gome and the Gogan of Paon, both 
formerly chiefs of the Whydah kingdom, and the Governor of 
Tori to Glehue to arrange the reception of the Whydahs. The 
aspirant king of the Whydahs and his followers went in person 
to Allada to render homage to Agaja, who gave them per¬ 
mission to re-occupy the Whydah capital at Savi. Dahomian 
troops then invaded the Great Popo area to deal with the new 
king’s brother and his supporter Assou’s son, who were block¬ 
aded on an island in the lagoon. The siege was still going on in 
January 1734, and ended in the capture and execution of the 
rival claimant. At the same time, perhaps as a part of a bargain 
reached with the new king of the Whydahs, in December 1733 
Agaja broke with the Aplogan, King Huffon’s old enemy, and 
sent troops to attack and burn his village at Gome, taking 2,000 
captives. 161 

During 1734 Agaja’s nominee was able to set himself up as 
king in Savi, borrowing funds from the European factories at 
Glehue to finance his re-settlement. 162 In the long run, this 
attempt to reconstitute the Whydah kingdom as a dependency 
of Dahomey was unsuccessful. The new king was not accepted 
as legitimate by most of the Whydahs, and eventually withdrew 
to Dahomey and died there ‘universally despised’. 163 By the 
1740s, as will be seen in the following chapter, the exiled 
Whydahs were once again at war with Dahomey, and disturb¬ 
ing Glehue by their raids. Some of the exiled Whydahs did, 
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however, re-settle in their homeland, and became reconciled to 
and absorbed into the Dahomian state. 164 


Agaja and the Slave Trade 

Agaja’s conquest of the coastal area brought him, among other 
gains, control ofGlehue andjakin, the two principal ports for 
the trade with the Europeans. Agaja’s attitude to the European 
trade has been a matter of controversy since the years immedi¬ 
ately following the conquest. William Snclgrave, in his book 
published in 1734, implied that Agaja was anxious to trade 
with the Europeans, and that his attack on Whydah was 
motivated by a desire for more direct access to this trade, 
suggesting that he was concerned especially to secure supplies 
of imported firearms. 165 John Atkins, however, in his own book 
published in 1735 argued that Agaja in fact intended to sup¬ 
press the slave trade, and this interpretation has been revived 
and elaborated more recently by Akinjogbin, who suggested 
that Agaja only abandoned his opposition to the slave trade, in 
the face of European refusal to consider any alternative to it, in 
1730. 166 Other modern historians who have looked in detail at 
the matter have tended to support Snelgrave as against Atkins 
and Akinjogbin. Since the issue is so critical to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Dahomian history it nevertheless requires extended 
treatment here. 167 

The principal evidence cited by Atkins (and following him, 
by Akinjogbin) for Agaja’s alleged opposition to the slave trade 
was a proposed ‘scheme of trade’ which he is said to have sent to 
the authorities in England, suggesting that the English should 
establish plantations in Dahomey, and that ‘the Natives would 
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sell themselves to us, on condition of not being carried ofT’, 
which Atkins interpreted to imply the substitution of exports of 
agricultural produce for the slave trade.’ 68 This ‘scheme of 
trade’ was part of a written message to King George I of 
England which Agaja entrusted to Bulfinch Lambe, the 
English trader whom his forces had taken captive at the con¬ 
quest of Allada in 1724. Lambe was originally despatched by 
Agaja in 1726, but did not deliver Agaja’s letter in London until 
1731. This long delay raised suspicions about the authenticity 
of the message, and an official inquiry by the Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations decided that it was a forgery. 169 This 
was probably unwarranted, but even if it is assumed to be 
genuine it is doubtful whether Agaja’s message will bear the 
interpretation placed upon it by Atkins. 

The full text of Agaja’s letter to George I (though not of the 
‘scheme of trade’ cited by Atkins, which was presumably an 
annex to it) is in fact preserved, although only recently brought 
to notice. It corroborates Snelgrave’s assertion that Agaja 
wished to trade directly with the Europeans, to the exclusion of 
the coastal middlemen, complaining that Allada, Jakin, and 
Whydah had all prevented the Dahomians from passing 
through their country to the sea, 170 and it is quite clear that the 
trade envisaged was to be in slaves. Thus, sending with the 
letter a present of forty slaves for King George, Agaja assures 
him that ‘if you desire it fourty times fourty are at your service’; 
referring to the wars he had in hand, he insists that ‘there never 
will nor shall be any want of slaves’; and speaking of his desire 
for imported goods he declares that he would purchase any¬ 
thing of quality ‘even to a thousand slaves for any single thing 
(that may be worth it)’. 171 This testimony is consistent, more¬ 
over, with other evidence relating to Agaja’s discussions with 
Bulfinch Lambe. A letter sent by Lambe himself from Abomey 
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in 1724, when Agaja was already contemplating an official 
approach to England, thus reports: ‘He talks much of settling a 
correspondence with the [Royal African] Company, and of 
having White Men come here ... for he says he wants ships to 
come to some place only for his slaves, and bring such things as 
are fit for such a King as he.' Likewise in conversation with 
Snelgrave in 1727, Agaja stated that if Lambe returned soon 
‘and came with never so large a ship, she should be instantly 
filled with slaves, with which he might do what he thought 
proper’. 172 

In the light of this evidence it is clearly quite impossible to 
suppose that Agaja’s proposals involved the ending of the slave 
trade. The proposal to establish plantations in the ‘scheme of 
trade’ quoted by Atkins is credible enough, and very probably 
inspired by the attempts of the English Royal African Com¬ 
pany earlier in the century to cultivate indigo at Whydah, 
which were noted in an earlier chapter. As the case of the 
Company demonstrates, however, there was no incom¬ 
patibility between establishing such plantations and continu¬ 
ing to export slaves, and one cannot therefore infer from 
Agaja’s interest in plantations that he wished to end the slave 
trade. The stipulation in Agaja’s ‘scheme of trade’ that the 
labourers employed in the proposed plantations should not be 
exported is better understood as an application of the well- 
attested Dahomian principle noted earlier in this chapter, that 
slaves employed within the domestic economy should not 
(except in punishment for some serious offence) be sold out of 
the country, than as a general prohibition on slave exports. 

Other reported statements by Agaja bearing upon his atti¬ 
tude towards the slave trade are consistent with this supposi¬ 
tion. Throughout 1727-30 he gave repeated assurances to 
European traders of his eagerness to promote commercial links, 
with never a hint of antagonism to the trade in slaves. Before his 
attack on Whydah, for example, he sent to the Europeans there, 
declaring that it was his intention ‘to ease their trade, and 
remove divers impositions laid on it by the King of Whidaw’, 
provided they remained neutral in the coming war; after the 
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conquest, when he released the Europeans taken prisoner at the 
capture of Savi, he assured them that ‘as soon as he had settled 
his conquest, he would make trade flourish, and have a particu¬ 
lar regard to their interest’. 173 He also told the Portuguese 
Director that ‘he should have no doubt of his desire to trade 
with [the Portuguese] ... he was entirely in favour of the 
whites, with whom he wished all the trade possible’, claiming 
(as noted earlier) that he had attacked the Whydah precisely 
because it was preventing him from trading with the Euro¬ 
peans. 174 When Snelgrave traded with Agaja a little later, in 
April 1727, he accepted half of the former rate of customs, and 
declared that ‘He designed to make trade flourish; and I might 
depend upon it, he would prevent all impositions, and thievery, 
and protect the Europeans that came to his country’. 175 In 1728 
a Dahomian envoy likewise assured the French that ‘the inten¬ 
tion of [the King of] Daome was to protect trade and make it 
abundant’, and later in 1728 the Dahomians told the English 
that ‘they desired nothing more of us than to send an Ambas¬ 
sador for each [European] nation to the [Dahomian] Captains 
of War at the camp to settle a free commerce with each other’. 
Again in 1729 Agaja and his Captain of War told the English 
that ‘they wanted nothing else, but to keep up a good cor¬ 
respondence with the white men’. 176 

It is conceivable, of course, that in such statements Agaja 
dissembled his true attitudes and intentions, and Akinjogbin 
has argued that Agaja’s actions, as opposed to his words, in the 
period 1727-30 demonstrate that he was opposed to the slave 
trade. 177 Although there were certainly tensions and clashes 
between Agaja and European traders, however, the suggestion 
that Agaja displayed systematic hostility towards them or their 
trade seems difficult to sustain. When the Dahomians took the 
Whydah capital Savi in 1727, a number of Europeans resident 
there, including the English and French Directors, were taken 
prisoner; but Agaja subsequently claimed that ‘he had given no 
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such orders’ to his General, and after a few days set the 
Europeans at liberty without ransom. The European factories 
at Savi, which had escaped damage in the initial sack of the 
city, were burned down a few days later, but this was allegedly 
also done by the General ‘without the King’s order’. 178 In the 
initial fighting at Glehue the Portuguese and French forts there 
were attacked, but when the situation was calm, Agaja issued a 
proclamation threatening the death penalty to ‘anyone who 
approached the [French] fort or offered any harm to the 
whites’. 179 A second clash between the Dahomians and the 
Europeans occurred in 1728, when the French Director 
Dupetitval gave refuge to the defeated Whydahs, and the 
Dahomians in response attacked the French fort, but 
the circumstances which led to this are far from clear. The 
Dahomians complained that Dupetitval had given them as¬ 
surances that he would not give the Whydahs such protection, 
and had indeed encouraged them to attack the Whydahs; and 
Agaja subsequently blamed Dupetitval personally for the 
misunderstanding, declaring that ‘he had no quarrel with his 
nation’. 180 When in August 1728 Agaja was reported to have 
accused the French of conspiring to bring the Oyo against him, 
Dupetitval sent his subordinate officer Delisle on an embassay 
to him to assure him of his good will, claiming credit for 
measures he had taken against the recent Little Popo invasion, 
and disclaiming any connection with the Oyo or the kings of 
Allada and Whydah. Agaja accepted the assurances, professed 
to admire the bravery of the French, and stated that in the event 
of another Oyo invasion he would take refuge with them. 181 In 
1729 the English Director Charles Testefollc also fell foul of the 
Dahomians, encouraging the Whydahs to repossess their coun¬ 
try, and giving sanctuary to the king of Whydah after his defeat, 
and subsequently he mistreated Dahomians in Whydah, even¬ 
tually administering a flogging to one of their leading officials, 
for which he was seized by the Dahomians and murdered. 
Agaja, however, maintained he had not given orders for his 
execution, and in any case blamed Testefolle personally for 
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these problems, maintaining that ‘He had no quarrel with the 
English nation’. 182 

The Europeans, for their part, do not at first appear to have 
concluded that the Dahomian conquest was a direct threat to 
their interests. Initially, indeed, at least some of them anticip¬ 
ated that Dahomian rule over the coastal ports would promote 
their commercial interests. The Portuguese Director at 
Whydah observed in 1728, for example, that Agaja ‘up to the 
present has always been in favour of the Portuguese, whom he 
treats with esteem and for whom he facilitates the means of 
doing their trade; if he maintains himself at Whydah, he will be 
more favourable to our nation than his predecessor’. Likewise 
an official of the French fort in the same year opined that, given 
the choice between Whydah and Dahomey, French interests 
would be best served by a Dahomian victory, since the Daho¬ 
mian authorities would maintain better order and more effect¬ 
ively suppress theft: ‘if [Agaja] once gets peaceful possession of 
Juda [Whydah] . . . the whites will be better off here than 
elsewhere on this coast.’ 183 Before long, however, European 
opinion swung towards the view that the Dahomian conquest 
had in practice had a deleterious effect on trade. In part, this 
was clearly due merely to the fact that the Dahomians were 
unable to consolidate their control of the coast, so that dis¬ 
orders disruptive of trade persisted for several years. As the 
English Director at Whydah sensibly observed in 1728: ‘this 
dismal condition this country is at present in . . . will continue 
so ’till either the King of Whydah or Dahomy is intirely routed, 
nor can it be expected that there can be any trade, where the 
enemy is master of the country one day and the Whydahs the 
other.’ 184 As late as 1730, many of the Europeans at Whydah 
expected that the conclusion of peace between Dahomey and 
Oyo would bring about a revival of trade, though in the event 
these hopes were not fulfilled. 185 But the Europeans eventually 
concluded that even if the wars ended and Dahomian rule 
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could be effectively consolidated, it would in itself be detri¬ 
mental to trade. Already in 1730 the Portuguese believed that 
‘as long as the King [of] Daome exists, these disorders will 
continue’, and indeed that ifhe succeeded in making peace with 
Oyo, and thereby consolidating his position, ‘there will be little 
hope of seeing any remedy brought, to the damage done’. 
Likewise Snelgrave in 1734: ‘there is no prospect of trade’s 
reviving [at Whydah] again for many years, or at least so long 
as the conqueror lives.’ 186 The earlier regime of the kings of 
Whydah, against which the Europeans had complained bit¬ 
terly before 1727, now became viewed in retrospect as a golden 
age: the French asserted, for example, in 1733 that ‘The good of 
trade would have demanded that the Whydahs had never been 
disturbed in their district. The trade was done peacefully there 
. . . and no nation understood commerce as perfectly as 
they.’ 187 

The principal complaint of the Europeans was that the 
devastation inflicted by the Dahomian conquest had destroyed 
established markets and rendered existing trade routes unsafe, 
thereby disrupting the supply of slaves from the interior to the 
coast. As Snelgrave already observed in 1727, the supply of 
slaves to Jakin had diminished because ‘tho’ formerly great 
numbers came down to this place, from other nations now 
destroyed by the Dahomes, there remains at present only one 
country called Lucamee [Lukumi, or Yoruba], lying towards 
the north-east, for thejaqueens to trade to’. And again in 1730: 
‘the trade at Whidaw is almost ruined; for the far in-land people 
having now no markets to carry their slaves to, as formerly . . . 
few Negroes are now brought down to be sold to the Euro¬ 
peans’; and ‘trade [is] very dull . . . because of the great 
destruction of the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, 
who used to carry on a regular trade with the far inland 
people’. 188 Likewise the Portuguese authorities in 1730 com¬ 
plained that Agaja ‘stops the passage of slaves and robs the 
Blacks who go into the interior to buy them’, and ‘closes the 
roads by which the Blacks come down’. 189 

186 Viceroy of Brazil, 29 Apr. 1730, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 149; Snelgrave, New 
Account , 156, 187 AN: 0,6/25, Instruction for Dubellay, 27 June 1733. 

188 Snelgrave, New Account, 89, 130, 136. 

189 Viceroy of Brazil, 29 Apr. and 10 July 1730, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 149-50. 
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This disruption was seen, moreover, not merely as an unfor¬ 
tunate and possibly short-term side-effect of the Dahomian 
conquest, but as reflecting the Dahomians’ disinterest in or 
perhaps even hostility to trade. As Snelgrave put it in 1730 the 
Dahomians ‘us[ed] no trade but war’; and the French in 1733 
observed that whereas the Whydahs had been ‘merchants’, the 
Dahomians ‘devote themselves willingly only to war’. 190 The 
meaning of this complaint, it is clear, was not that the Daho¬ 
mians were unwilling to sell any slaves, but that they took no 
interest in acting as middlemen (as the Whydahs had) in the 
supply of slaves from other nations in the interior: as Snelgrave 
noted explicitly in 1730, Agaja ‘drives no regular trade in 
slaves, but only sells such as he takes in his wars’. 191 This 
elimination of the middleman trade, combined with the king’s 
control over the captives taken by the Dahomian army, made 
the slave trade in Dahomey effectively a royal monopoly: it was 
reported at Whydah in 1733, for example, that slaves were 
‘very rare, it is only the king who sells any’. 192 It also left the 
supply of slaves exclusively dependent upon the Dahomians’ 
own slave-capturing activities, and vulnerable therefore to any 
downturn in their military fortunes: by 1737, when Dahomian 
power was at a low ebb, it was complained that the trade of 
Whydah had ‘gradually decreast’ since the Dahomian con¬ 
quest, because ‘the slave trade . . . declines ... in proportion 
with the power of the King of Dahome’. 193 

For the English, French, and Dutch, additional difficulties 
were created by the preference of the Dahomians for payment 
in gold, and hence for dealing with the Portuguese. The reasons 
for this preference for gold are far from clear: in part, it may 
have reflected the declining value of cowries in the 1720s, to 
which reference has been made earlier—a flight from a de¬ 
preciating currency in accordance with Gresham’s Law; but 
gold was also valued for its relative portability and ease of 
concealment in a time of great disturbance. 194 Its implications 


190 Snelgrave, New Account, 130; AN: c.6/25, Instruction for Dubellay, 27 June 1733. 

191 Snelgrave, New Account, 125. 

192 AN: c.6/25, Levct, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 

193 PRO: t, 70/1470, ‘A Description of the Castles, Forts and Settlements belonging 
to the Royal African Company* [1737}, 52. 

194 AN: c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 20 May 1728. 
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for the European traders, other than the Portuguese who 
supplied the gold, were, however, clearly negative. Snelgrave in 
1727, for example, had difficulty in completing his cargo of 
slaves at Jakin, because Portuguese ships were then at Whydah 
and Agaja preferred to send his slaves there to sell for gold; and 
in 1731 the English Governor at Whydah likewise complained 
that ‘the scarcity of slaves and the low rate European goods are 
sold at makes the Blacks part with their good slaves for gold 
only, and for their worst slaves they procure the best merchand¬ 
ise’. 195 The Dahomian demand for gold also hit at the interests 
of those Europeans who wished to purchase this metal. The 
Dutch factor Hertogh at Jakin in 1727 remarked that ‘the gold 
trade is very weak, because the Dahomme king is very eager to 
acquire this metal’, and the English Director at Whydah in 
1728 likewise complained that ‘if this country falls into the 
King of Dahomy’s hands the gold trade is intirely spoilt. . .for 
the King of Dahomy is so cunning that ere he disposes of his 
slaves, he picks the best out and sends them to Ardah . . . and 
there sends for the Portuguese Captains and sells all the fine 
slaves for gold to them himself, and what they won’t buy for 
gold, these he sends down Here to dispose of for goods, by which 
means he engrosses all the gold into his own hands’. 196 The 
gold trade also was a royal monopoly, the purchase of gold by 
anyone other than the king being a capital offence. 197 

Although Agaja was thus certainly not an opponent of the 
slave trade, his policies did tend to undermine it, by disrupting 
the supply of slaves from the interior. He also insisted on more 
rigorous control over trading conditions than had been the 
practice earlier, in ways which shifted the balance of economic 
power away from the European traders. The Europeans had 
some justification for regarding the rise of Dahomey as a 
disaster for their trade. 


195 Snelgrave, New Account , 89; PRO: T.70/7, Edward Deane, Whydah, 26 June 
1 73 1 « 

196 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 257: Elmina Journal, 15 Dec. 1727; fn. 1055/1: 
Thomas Wilson, Whydah, 24 Feb. 1728; cf. id., 12 July 1728. 

197 AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 17 Jan. 1734; PRO: t. 70/1470: ‘Description of the 
Castles, Forts and Settlements belonging to the Royal African Company’, 53. For 
further discussion cf. Law, ‘The Gold Trade of Whydah’, 109-10, 
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Although the destruction ofjakin in 1732 and the submis¬ 
sion of the Whydahs in 1733 appeared to complete the Daho- 
mian conquest of the coastal area, Dahomian authority 
continued to face severe challenges through the 1730s, and into 
the 1740s and 1750s. Unreconciled elements from the con¬ 
quered Allada and Whydah kingdoms settled on the coast to 
the east and west ofGlehue continued to maintain a precarious 
independence, and on occasions to dispute Dahomian posses¬ 
sion of Glehue and Jakin. During the 1730s, Dahomey also 
suffered a serious internal crisis, with bitter and destructive 
divisions within its ruling elite. By the death of King Agaja in 
1740 the Dahomian state appeared to be on the verge of 
collapse, and in the early years of his successor Tegbesu these 
difficulties were compounded by a revival of the war with Oyo. 
Yet Tegbesu was able to master these difficulties and consolid¬ 
ate Dahomian rule over its recent conquests. This final chapter 
deals both with the crisis of the Dahomian state and with its 
eventual consolidation under Tegbesu. 


The Eastern Frontier, 1732-1750 

Although the Dahomians had finally conquered Jakin in 1732, 
their authority did not extend any further east. East of the River 
Weme was an area which, although Yoruba-speaking, had 
formed part of the kingdom of Allada prior to the Dahomian 
conquest of the latter in 1724. During the 1720s and 1730s, 
refugees from Allada and other kingdoms conquered by the 
Dahomians moved into this area, which in consequence now 
became predominantly Gbe-speaking. In the short run, the 
destruction of Allada’s overall authority and the immigration 
of refugee groups produced considerable disorder in this 
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peripheral area: in 1728, as has been seen earlier, ‘pirates’ were 
active on the lagoon east of Jakin, and their activities were 
reported to have cut off the supply of maize from Lukumi, or 
Yorubaland, causing prices at Jakin to rise more than three¬ 
fold. 1 The eventual consequence was the emergence of a group 
of small independent states which, although divided among 
themselves, were loosely associated in common hostility to 
Dahomey. 

The town of Apa, on the south bank of the lagoon east of Lake 
Nokue, which had formerly been tributary to Allada, remained 
hostile to Dahomey and it was there, as has been seen, that the 
Dutch factor Hendrik Hertogh took refuge when the Daho- 
mians attacked Jakin in 1732. After the destruction of Jakin, 
Apa at first took its place as the principal centre of trade east of 
Glehue. 2 In 1736, however, Hertogh shifted his residence from 
Apa to Badagry, north-east across the lagoon from Apa. 3 
According to its own traditions Badagry (more correctly, 
Agbadarigi) was in origin a dependent hamlet of Apa, whose 

1 AN: c.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 12 Aug. 1728. 

2 Snelgrave, New Account, 156. 

3 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 384: Des Bordes, Elmina, 31 May 1736. 
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king granted Hertogh permission to settle there. The popula¬ 
tion of Badagry was extremely heterogenous, comprising 
groups from various Gbe-speaking communities displaced by 
the Dahomian conquests: among the chiefs of its principal 
wards the Akran of Ijegba ward was in origin a prince of 
Weme, who had settled at Badagry even before Hertogh’s 
arrival, the Jengen (of Awhanjigo ward) was an agent of 
Hertogh who originated from Whydah, and the Wawu (of 
Ahoviko ward) was a prince of the Whydah royal family who 
migrated there to join Hertogh subsequently. 4 After 1736, 
Badagry replaced Apa as the principal centre of trade east of 
Glehue. 5 

The king ofjakin had also escaped the destruction of his 
town and during 1732-3, as was seen in the previous chapter, 
negotiated with both Agaja of Dahomey and with Hertogh at 
Apa with a view to securing his restoration to his homeland. In 
the event, however, he had remained in exile. Local tradition 
records that he settled at the town of Ketonu, on the eastern 
bank of Lake Nokue, which thus became the capital of a 
reconstituted Jakin kingdom. 6 In 1737 Hertogh, now at 
Badagry, sent one of his subordinate factors to establish a 
trading lodge at Epe, a short distance south of Ketonu, in order 
to trade with the king ofjakin. 7 Thereafter, Epe also developed 
as a centre for the European trade, in rivalry to Dahomian 
Glehue. 8 

Other successor-states were established in this area by 
princes of the royal dynasties of Weme and Allada. The 

4 Curwen, ‘Report on the Reorganization of the Badagri District’, 18-20; Avoseh, 
Short History of Badagry , 12-13, 1 5 > 2 5 ~ 7 * The European founder of Badagry is called by 
various names in local tradition, including ‘Huntokonu* (perhaps an indigenized form 
of the name Hertogh), ‘Fremingo’ (Portuguese for ‘Fleming’, i.e. ‘Dutchman’), and 
‘George’. He is sometimes described as a Brazilian, but this is clearly due to confusion: 
there is no doubt that Hertogh is meant. 

5 In records of French slave-ships operating from Nantes, Badagry (‘Pataquery’) 
first appears as a destination in 1736, while Apa ceases to appear after 1737: Mettas, 
Repertoire des expeditions Negrieres , nos, 297 etc. 

6 Moulero, ‘Histoire et legendes des Djekens’, 51-2. 

7 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 405: Jack Meese, Epe, 14 Oct. 1738; cf. ibid. no. 396: 
report of Danckaerts, Elmina, 10 Feb. 1738, in Minutes of Council, Elmina, 6 Mar. 

1738. Hertogh had already proposed that the Dutch should establish a factory at Epe in 
1727: ibid. no. 252: Hertogh, Jakin, 18 Mar. 1727. 

8 In records of French shipping, Epe first appears, in conjunction with Badagry, in 
1737: Mettas, Repertoire , no. 310. 
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reconstitution of the kingdom of VVeme, with its capital now at 
Dangbo, a few miles north-east of Lake Nokue, was noted in the 
previous chapter; it was already in existence, and intriguing 
with Hertogh atjakin, by 1731-2. Representatives of the royal 
dynasty of Allada had also remained at large after the Daho- 
mian conquest of Allada in 1724. It will be recalled that in 1728, 
for example, ‘the former king of Ardres’ was reported to have 
joined with Hufion of Whydah in soliciting the intervention of 
Oyo against Dahomey, and that in 1732 Hertogh was nego¬ 
tiating with ‘the exiled King of Ardera’, as well as with those of 
Whydah and Jakin, about the possibility of securing assistance 
from Asante. 9 It was probably this fugitive prince of Allada 
who eventually settled at the town of Aklon, on the north bank 
of the lagoon east of Lake Nokue, which thus became the 
capital of a new Allada kingdom, more commonly known by 
the European name of Porto-Novo. The traditions of Porto- 
Novo itself claim that it was founded much earlier than this: 
one version asserts that the founder of Porto-Novo, Agbanlin, 
arrived there from Allada precisely in 1688, and others make 
him a contemporary and rival of Dakodonu, the founder of 
Dahomey, implying a date even earlier during the seventeenth 
century. 10 Eighteenth-century European observers, however, 
regarded Porto-Novo as the successor-state of Allada: ‘the 
King of Ardre has kept a part of his kingdom, it is he who reigns 
at Ardre and Portenove’. 11 The critical analysis of Porto-Novo 
traditions by Yves Person tends to corroborate this, suggesting 
that Agbanlin’s accession should in fact be placed in about 

i 73°. 12 

From the circumstances of their origins, these new states east 
of the River Verne were generally hostile to Dahomey, and in 


9 AN; c.6/25, unsigned letter, Whydah, 20 May 1728; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 
319: Hertogh, Apa, 26 Sept. 1732. 

10 The former date is given by Akindelc and Aguessy, Contribution aTetude dePhistoire 
de Tancien royaume de Porto-Novo , 27, 67; for the latter version, cf. Gcay, ‘Origin**, 
formation et histoire du Royaume de Porto-Novo’, 625; Edouard Dunglas, ‘Originc du 
Royaume de Porto-Novo’, ED, ns 9-10 (1967), 29-31. 

n De Chenevcrt and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 9; Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 
91, with n. 5. 

12 Yves Person, ‘Chronologie du royaume gun dc Hogbonu (Porto-Novo)’, CEA 15 
( 1 975 )> 2 * 7 - 38 . 
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the years immediately after the Dahomian conquest of Jakin in 
1732 the Dutch factor Hertogh, first at Apa and later at 
Badagry, attempted to organize them into an effective anti- 
Dahomian alliance. Later in 1732, as has been seen, Hertogh at 
Apa was in negotiation with the exiled kings of Allada and 
Jakin, as well as Huffon of Whydah to the west ofGlehue, and 
in 1733 Jakin (i.e. the exiled king of Jakin at Ketonu), Weme, 
and Apa were said to be allied against Dahomey. 13 In the long 
run, however, commercial jealousies and competing claims to 
political sovereignty undermined the solidarity of the new 
states. By the beginning of 1738 Badagry under Hertogh was at 
war with its former overlord the king of Apa, who was block¬ 
ading the paths to Badagry. 14 Hertogh himself was murdered 
at Badagry in April 1738 by a Whydah prince called Dave, 
whom he had refused to appoint to the headship of the Ahoviko 
ward, provoking a civil war in which Dave and his faction were 
expelled from the town. 15 Shortly afterwards it was reported 
that ‘the King of Ardra’ despatched an official called ‘Captain 
Blank’ (i.e. Yevogan) to restore order at Badagry, where 
among other things he appointed one of Hertogh’s subordin¬ 
ates to the charge of the Dutch factory. 16 Although it has been 
suggested that this alludes to the king of Dahomey, then 
resident at Allada, 17 it is more probable that the ‘King of 
Ardra’ involved was the representative of the Allada dynasty 
now settled at Porto-Novo: possibly, his intervention at 
Badagry implied the assertion of rights of suzerainty deriving 
from his inheritance of the paramountcy earlier enjoyed by the 
kings of Allada. The settlement negotiated, however, proved 
short-lived, and by November 1738 Badagry was again at odds 


13 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 319: Hertogh, Apa, 26 Sept. 1732; no. 356: J. Elet, 
Jakin, 8 Nov. 1733, in Elmina Journal, 6 Dec. 1733. 

14 Ibid. no. 391: Des Bordes, Elmina, 14 Apr. 1738; no. 396: report of Danckaerts, 
Elmina, 10 Feb. 1738, in Minutes of Council, Elmina, 6 Mar. 1738. 

15 Ibid, nos, 399, 402: Jan Bronssema, Badagry, 28 May and 31 July 1738; ADLA: 
8,4587, Declaration of Jacques Charpentier, 16 Feb. 1739; cf. Avoseh, Short History of 
Badagry , 27, 40. The statement of Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 106, that 
Hertogh was killed in a Dahomian raid on Badagry in 1737, is not corroborated by any 
evidence which I have traced. 

lti Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 402: Jan Bronssema, Badagry, 28 May 1738. 

17 Id., Les Hollandais , 242. 
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with the kings of Apa and of Jakin, and had taken up arms to 
vindicate its independence. 18 

Although the new states in the east presented no serious 
military threat to Dahomey, the new ports opened by Hertogh 
at Badagry and Epe proved effective commercial rivals to the 
Dahomian port at Glehue, which the Dahomians greatly re¬ 
sented. In 1743, indeed, King Agaja’s successor Tegbesu de¬ 
scribed the people of Epe and Badagry, together with the exiled 
Whydahs settled at Popo, as ‘his greatest enemies’. In 1744 it 
was reported that there was no communication between 
Dahomey and Epe, because of the ‘misunderstanding’ between 
the two. 19 The Dahomians’ capacity to take military action 
against the south-eastern states was severely limited by their 
unfamiliarity with canoes, which were needed to traverse the 
River Weme and the coastal lagoon east of Lake Nokue. 20 The 
kingdoms of Weme, Porto-Novo, and Badagry, situated north 
of the lagoon, were therefore relatively secure from direct attack 
by Dahomian forces. 21 Epe, at the south-eastern end of Lake 
Nokue, was however vulnerable, since the Dahomians could 
march to it overland along the seashore from Whydah, and in 
1747 they launched a successful raid against it. Tegbesu then 
issued a proclamation that ships should no longer go to trade at 
Epe, and that he would ‘use all White Men ill that should trade 
there for the time to come’. 22 This prohibition was ineffective, 
but it may have stimulated the king of Porto-Novo, who had 
presumably earlier traded through Epe, to open his own trad¬ 
ing port at Seme further east. ‘Ardres [Allada]’, meaning 
evidently Porto-Novo, thus appears alongside Epe in records of 
European trade from 1750 onwards. 23 The supply of slaves at 
these eastern ports came principally from Oyo in the interior. 24 


18 Id., The Dutch , no. 406: Jan Bronssema, Badagry, 15 Nov. 1738. The Badagry 
campaign was reportedly directed against a place called Tohou*, presumably Tohon, 
later considered a suburb of Badagry itself. 

19 AN: 0.6/25, Lcvct, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743, 2 5 * 744- 

20 Snelgrave, New Account , 67; cf, 156. 

21 When the Dahomians attacked Badagry in 1783, this was done in alliance with 
Porto-Novo, which provided canoe transport for the purpose: Datzel, History , 180. 

22 PRO: t. 70/423, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, \ Jan.-3o Apr. and 
1 May-31 Aug. 1747. 

23 Mettas, Repertoire , nos. 533, 551. 

24 Cf. De Chcncvcrt and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 3, 5, 41-2. 
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The Western Frontier, 1727-1740 

The situation on Dahomey’s south-western frontier during the 
1730s and 1740s was equally problematical. Having secured 
the submission of the exiled Whydahs in 1733/4, the Daho- 
mians sought to extend their influence further west into the 
western Slave Coast. This area was in a state of immense 
turmoil in this period. In the anarchy following the Dahomian 
conquest of Whydah in 1727, the Accra settlers at Little Popo 
had been able to intensify their piratical activities: in 1728 the 
English factory at Whydah reported that it was no longer 
possible to supply goods through the lagoon to Little Popo 
because ‘since the Whydah country is destroyed those robbers 
the Accras makes all free prizes that comes from this place even 
though it belongs to the whites’. 25 In 1728, as has been seen, an 
army of Accras from Little Popo, reinforced with troops from 
Krepi and Adangme (i.e. from the Anlo/Keta area), raided the 
beach at Glehue itself. 26 Subsequently, however, one of the 
leading chiefs of Little Popo, Ashangmo, enlisted in the 
Dahomian army, and became one of its principal generals. 27 

The area west of Little Popo was in the 1720s still dominated 
by the Akwamu, who in 1727 jointly with the Krepi destroyed 
Aflao, and plundered the English factory there. 28 Akwamu 
troops apparently remained stationed in the area after this 
campaign, since in the following year, 1728, the ‘king of 
Aquamboes couzin’ was said to be stopping the passage of mes¬ 
sengers between Little Popo and Accra. 29 The opponents of 
Dahomey further east evidently hoped to secure the assistance 
of Akwamu, as well as of Oyo, and later in 1728 it was reported 
to Whydah that Akwamu had in fact allied with Oyo to encircle 
Dahomey, but this is uncorroborated and probably based on no 
more than wishful thinking. 30 The power of Akwamu was in 
fact now in decline, and in 1730 it was overthrown by the rival 
Gold Coast kingdom of Akim, after which the Akwamu state 
was displaced east of the Volta, where it was re-established in 

25 FN.1055/1: Thomas Wilson, 12 July 1728. 

26 Ibid.: id., 19 July 1728; AN: c.6/25, Dupetitval, Whydah, 4 Oct. 1728. 

27 Reindorf, History of the Gold Coast , 37; cf. Norris, Memoirs, 50. 

28 FN.1055/1: Abraham Duport, Whydah, 12 Nov. 1727. 

29 Ibid.: Charles Guyon, Little Popo, 26 Feb. 1728. 

30 Francisco Pereyra Mendes, Whydah, 5 Apr. 1728, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 146, 
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the Krepi country in the interior of Anlo. 31 In 1731 Akim forces 
commanded by the generals Amu and Ofori, pursuing the 
defeated Akwamu, crossed the Volta and in November seized 
the town of Keta, whose inhabitants fled to the other side of the 
lagoon. 32 Again in 1735 the Akim king Owusu marched east 
across the Volta to fight the Akwamus and occupied Keta, 
whose inhabitants again fled, to the severe disruption of 
trade. 33 

As was seen in the previous chapter, Hertogh at Jakin in the 
early 1730s sought to draw upon forces from the western Slave 
Coast for assistance against Dahomey. In 1731 he was reported 
to have promised the exiled kingofWhydah assistance from the 
Gold Coast (from ‘a great army of Minas’) as well as from Oyo. 
The Dahomians accused him more specifically of having sent 
gifts to Amu, the Akim commander then at Keta, to induce him 
to make war on them. 34 Amu did indeed propose to go on from 
Keta to Whydah in order to fight Dahomey, but his fellow 
commander Ofori was unwilling to embark on such an enter¬ 
prise before the Anlo area itself had been fully pacified. 35 Faced 
by this threat of Akim support for its opponents, Dahomey 
responded by itself seeking the alliance of Akim’s enemy 
Akwamu. In 1733 there were again rumours that the ‘Minas’ 
(meaning probably the Akim) had formed a large army to expel 
Dahomey from Whydah, but it was also reported that the king 
of Akwamu had allied himself with the king of Dahomey, 
provoking expectations that the latter would ‘in a short time be 
master of the coast from Quieta [Keta] to Jaquin’. 36 

The situation was further complicated by the defection, in or 
shortly before 1737, of the Little Popo chief Ashangmo, who 
had served in the Dahomian army, but excited the king of 
Dahomey’s jealousy and escaped back to Popo to avoid execu- 

31 J. K. Fynn, Asante and its Neighbours 1700-1807 (London, 1971), 70-1. 

32 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 326: Elmina Journal, 23 Jan. 1732, citing letter from 
captains ofF Little Popo, 15 Dec. 1731. 

33 Ibid. nos. 369, 378; From, Keta, 17 Feb. and 18 Mar. 1735; Fynn, Asante audits 
Neighbours , 73. 

34 Viceroy of Brazil, 17 July 1731, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 153; cf. Joao Basilio, 
Whydah, 2 Apr. 1732, in ibid. 155; van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 337: Elmina Journal, 
5 Dec. 1732, citing HoflVncester, Jakin, 1 Aug. 1732. 

35 Ibid. nos. 326-7: Elmina Journal, 8 and 11 Jan. 1732, citing letters from Little 
Popo, 15 Dec. 1731 and 11 Jan. 1732. 

36 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 
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tion. 37 In 1737 a Dahomian army reported to be 13,000 strong 
marched west along the coast in pursuit of Ashangmo, requisi¬ 
tioning canoes in order to cross the channel of the River Mono 
at Great Popo. They penetrated as far as Keta, where they 
stormed and plundered the Dutch fort, and killed its Governor, 
apparently in the belief that it might be harbouring Ash¬ 
angmo. 38 The Dahomians were expected to continue further 
west, and after defeating Ashangmo to join forces with their 
allies the Akwamu against Akim, with a view to re-establishing 
the Akwamu in their homeland west of the Volta. 39 But in the 
event, after the capture of Keta they withdrew eastward along 
the coast through Aflao to Little Popo. However, a cousin of 
Ashangmo called Ofori, who was ruler of a village along the 
Dahomians’ route called ‘Ocoy’ (presumably Agoue, between 
Great and Little Popo), sent word to Ashangmo, who with his 
own people and the Krepi came to intercept them. Ashangmo 
destroyed the Dahomians’ canoes, thus trapping them on the 
shore west of Great Popo. The Dahomian force ran short of 
provisions, and suffered casualties from starvation and disease 
as well as in fighting. It was completely destroyed, in the most 
comprehensive defeat Dahomey had yet suffered: ‘not a single 
one escaped’. 40 

After this defeat of the Dahomians in 1737, Ashangmo at 
Little Popo emerged clearly as the major power on the western 
Slave Coast. The rise of Ashangmo’s power also had the effect 
of again raising the hopes of Dahomey’s enemies. In 1738 
Hertogh at Badagry was once more expecting a ‘Mina army’ to 
defeat Dahomey, referring on this occasion probably to Little 
Popo. 41 In 1739 the Portuguese Director at Whydah, Joao 
Basilio, was suspected of inciting Ashangmo to attack 
Dahomey, and also of supplying arms and powder to him, 
causing Agaja to order Basilio’s arrest, although he was sub- 


37 Norris, Memoirs , 50-1; Reindorf, History of the Gold Coast , 37. 

38 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 393: Declaration of Johan Joost Steinmark, Eimina, 
4 Dec. 1737. 

39 Fynn, Asante and its NeighbourSy 73, citing J. Pranger, Accra, 21 July 1737. 

40 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no, 393: Declaration of Steinmark, 4 Dec. 1737; cf. ibid, 
no. 390: Diary of Des Bordes, 17, 21 and 31 July 1737; Norris, Memoirs , 55-6 [mis¬ 
dating this campaign to 1753]. 

41 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 405: Jack Meese, Epe, 14 Oct. 1738. 
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sequently released. 42 In 1740, when the death of Agaja had 
precipitated a civil war in Dahomey between his eldest son and 
heir apparent Aghidisu and his younger brother Tegbesu 
(eventually won by the latter), there were again reports that 
Ashangmo was marching against Dahomey, apparently with 
the intention of supporting one of the claimants. 43 In the 
following year, 1741, however, Ashangmo’s energies were di¬ 
verted towards imperialist ventures of his own in the western 
Slave Coast, where he launched a campaign against Anlo and 
occupied Keta. 44 In 1742 he was again reported to be attacking 
Dahomey, this time in alliance with Oyo. 45 The Danish factor 
Romer, who visited Keta and met Ashangmo there in 1743, 
believed that he was capable of destroying the Dahomians 
altogether, and that the only thing preventing this was the 
reluctance of his own subjects to press an attack on Dahomey, 
which was due to their fear that a decisive victory would leave 
Ashangmo so powerful that he would become a tyrant to 
themselves. 46 Little Popo under Ashangmo was a commercial 
as well as a military threat to Dahomey, being noted in the early 
1740s alongside Badagry and Epe to the east as a place 
supplying slaves in competition with Glehue. 47 The western 
Slave Coast also thus fell under the domination of a declared 
enemy of Dahomey. 


War with Oyo 1742-1748 

Dahomey’s difficulties at this juncture were compounded by a 
renewal of the war with Oyo. The state of relations between 
Dahomey and Oyo in the 1730s is unfortunately obscure. 
Although, as noted in the previous chapter, Agaja had ceased 
to pay tribute to Oyo during the latter years of his reign, it does 
not appear that Oyo took any military action against him after 
the inconclusive war fought in the Mahi country in 1731-2. In 

42 Viceroy of Brazil, 20 Sept. 1739, in Verger, Flux et reflux , 168. 

43 Van Dantzi g,The Dutch , no. 420: Jan Bronsscma, Badagry, 11 Aug. 1740, in 
Elmina Journal, 1 Feb. 1741. 

44 R. A. Kea, ‘Akwamu-Anlo Relations, €.1750-1813’, THSG 10 (1969), 37. 

45 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 434: Elmina Journal, 23 May 1742. 

46 Remer, Le Golfe de Guine'e , 183-4. 

47 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 31 Jan. 1744. 
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1734/5 there were rumours at Keta on the western Slave Coast 
that the Oyo had again invaded Dahomey, and even occupied 
the coastal port of Jakin, but these were certainly mistaken; as 
was seen earlier, the raid on Jakin was in fact carried out by the 
Dahomians themselves. 48 A few years afterwards, however, the 
Oyo forces did once more invade Dahomey. The precise date is 
unfortunately uncertain. Norris places the Oyo invasion in 
1738, but this contradicts his own assertion that it occurred 
during the reign of Tegbesu, who acceeded to the Dahomian 
throne only in 1740. 49 Moreover, Norris also reports that Isaac 
Gregory, the Governor of the English fort at Whydah, was in 
attendance upon the Dahomian king at the time of the invasion, 
and it is known that Gregory only arrived in Whydah in 
February 1739. 50 Akinjogbin suggested that the invasion 
should be dated to 1739, and therefore under Agaja rather than 
Tegbesu, but it seems unlikely that Norris’s Dahomian inform¬ 
ants would have been confused over which of their kings was 
involved. In surviving contemporary records, the earliest Oyo 
invasion of Dahomey attested in this period was in 1742, and 
although the fragmentary character of this documentation 
makes argument from silence hazardous, this seems a more 
probable date for the renewal of the war. 51 

The cause of this renewal of war by Oyo is also uncertain. 
One contemporary account suggests that it was provoked by 
the failure of Dahomey to pay the tribute due under the treaties 
made earlier with Agaja. 52 This is plausible enough, but since 
this tribute had lapsed during the 1730s it does not explain why 
the war should have been renewed specifically in 1742. Rela¬ 
tions between Oyo and Dahomey may also, however, have 
been complicated by the disputed succession to the Dahomian 
throne at the death of Agaja in 1740. Recent Dahomian tradi¬ 
tion claims that during Agaja’s lifetime the mother of his eldest 
son Aghidisu had bribed the Oyo to support her son’s claim to 
the Dahomian throne, and that the king of Oyo had sent to 

48 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , nos. 376,377: From, Keta, 10 Dec. 1734 and 4 Feb. 1735. 

49 Norris, Memoirs> 12. 

50 Ibid. 14; cf. PRO: T.70/4, May, Somers, Gregory and Mills, Whydah, 22 May 
» 739 * 

51 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 107; for discussion, cf. Law, ‘The Slave- 
Trader as Historian*, 226-7. 

52 Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description de la Nigritie, 235. 
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Agaja urging him to designate Aghidisu as his heir apparent. 
Agaja, however, is said to have discovered the intrigue, and had 
Aghidisu’s mother imprisoned. 53 The,details of this story are 
dubious, since they appear to reflect a desire to discredit 
Aghidisu’s claims and thereby justify the irregular succession 
of his younger brother Tcgbesu. The basic assertion that Oyo 
supported Aghidisu’s candidature may nevertheless be true, 
and if so it would presumably have regarded Tegbesu’s in¬ 
stallation as an unfriendly act. Other Dahomian traditions 
record that Tegbesu himself had spent some time in Oyo as a 
hostage (presumably under one of the short-lived peace treaties 
of 1726 or 1730), and one version claims that he used the local 
knowledge he thus gained to assist his father in defeating the 
Oyo, by poisoning their drinking water to diminish their 
numbers. 54 Here again, although the details are fanciful (since 
Agaja never, in fact, defeated the Oyo) the association of 
Tegbesu with hostility to Oyo may be authentic. In addition, it 
appears that early in his reign Tegbesu began a war against the 
Mahi, the immediate north-eastern neighbours of Dahomey, in 
an attempt to impose upon them a single king of his own 
nomination. 55 Since, as was seen in the previous chapter, the 
Oyo had been allied with the Mahi against Dahomey in 
1731-2, they might well have regarded this as a provocation. 

It may be, however, that the timing of the renewal of the war 
by Oyo owed more to the internal situation in Oyo itself than to 
the policies pursued by Tegbesu. Oyo traditions indicate that 
Ojigi, the king of Oyo who had fought the Dahomians in the 
1730s, was followed by two weaker rulers who had to face 
serious opposition from their chiefs. By the 1740s, however, the 
throne had passed to a strong king called Onisile, who is 
celebrated in Oyo tradition as ‘a great warrior . . . remarkable 
for his indomitable courage and lion-hearted spirit’. 56 Such a 


53 Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume , 299-300. 

54 For Tegbesu’s period as a hostage in Oyo, see Herskovits and Herskovits, 
Dahomean Narrative , 167-8; Dunglas, ‘Contribution k l’histoire du Moyen-Dahomey’, 
i. 146-7; for the alleged defeat of Oyo through the poisoning of their water, cf. 
Herskovits and Herskovits, Dahomean Narrative, 372-4. 

55 Norris, Memoirs , 17-20. Norris states that this war began in 1737, but this is 
inconsistent with his claim that it began under Tegbesu; he also implies that it had 
begun by the time of the Oyo invasion of 1743 (ibid. 36). 

56 Johnson, History of the Yorubas , 176. 
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ruler might have sought to revive the claim to tribute from 
Dahomey, irrespective of any provocation offered by Tegbesu. 

According to Norris, the Oyo invaded Dahomey and ‘laid 
the country waste with fire and sword to the gates of Abomey’. 
The Dahomians attempted to make a stand before Abomey, 
but were defeated; and regarding Abomey (because of its poor 
defences and lack of water) as incapable of resisting a siege they 
abandoned the city, after allowing time for the king to with¬ 
draw to an ‘inaccessible retreat’ apparently towards the west of 
Abomey. The Oyo plundered and burned the towns of 
Abomey, Cana, and ‘Zassa [unidentified]’, but were eventually 
obliged to withdraw when the provisions available locally were 
exhausted. Despite his overwhelming success, the Oyo general 
was ‘disgraced’ on his return, for failing to secure the person of 
the Dahomian king. 57 As noted above, a contemporary report 
states that the Oyo attack of 1742 was carried out ‘with the 
help’ of Ashangmo of Little Popo, Dahomey’s principal enemy 
on the coast to the west; but it is doubtful whether this should 
be taken to mean that there was a real alliance between Oyo 
and Little Popo, or merely that Ashangmo opportunistically 
exploited the distraction of the Dahomians by the Oyo invasion 
to mount raids on his own account. 58 

The Oyo again attacked Dahomey in the following year, 
1743 59 According to Norris, on this and subsequent occasions 
the Dahomians made no further attempt at direct resistance to 
the Oyo forces, and reverted to the tactics which Agaja had 
earlier employed against the Oyo invasions of 1728-30, evacu¬ 
ating their towns and seeking refuge in the woods. The Oyo 
were thus left free to ravage the country, ‘burning their towns, 
destroying their crops in harvest, killing many people, and 
carrying numbers away into captivity’. 60 On this occasion, it 
does not appear that Ashangmo of Little Popo made any 
supporting move, but the Whydah exiles settled at Geze west 
of Glehue seized the opportunity to renew their attempts to re¬ 
occupy their homeland. The main Dahomian forces in Glehue 
had been withdrawn to meet the Oyo invasion, and during 

57 Norris, Memoirs , 12-15. 

38 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 434: Elmina Journal, 23 May 1742. 

59 AN: c.6/25, Lcvet, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743; cf. Norris, Memoirs, 36. 

60 Norris, Memoirs , 15-16. 
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their absence the Whydahs attacked and defeated the small 
Dahomian garrison remaining, pillaged and burned Glehue, 
and occupied the country for more than three months before 
the Dahomians again drove them out. 61 The Directors of the 
French and Portuguese forts at Glehue were regarded by the 
Dahomians as having abetted this Whydah invasion, and later 
in 1743 were accordingly expelled. The French Director Levens 
was deported for having refused asylum in his fort to Daho¬ 
mians remaining in Glehue when the Whydahs attacked. 62 
Shortly afterwards, the Dahomians accused the Portuguese 
Director, Basilio, of being in negotiation with the exiled 
Whydahs (and also with Epe and Badagry to the east), and of 
harbouring Whydah emissaries in his fort. Basilio was arrested, 
and released only after being held prisoner for some time, the 
Dahomians meanwhile attacking and storming the Portuguese 
fort. 63 

In the following year, 1744, there were again rumours that 
the Oyo would come against Dahomey, and the Whydahs 
boasted that they would repossess their country, but it is not 
clear whether any invasion by either party in fact took place. 64 
According to Norris, the Oyo invaded Dahomey annually 
down to the final negotiation of peace (in 1748), but surviving 
contemporary records document no such invasions, or even 
threats of invasions, in the years 1745-7, and it may be that 
Norris’s account Is exaggerated. 65 While the Oyo may have 
been inactive, however, Ashangmo of Little Popo resumed his 
pressure from the west. In August 1747 a party of‘Blacks from 
Accra’ (i.e. Little Popo) raided the beach at Glehue, killing 
most of the Dahomian forces posted there, including their 
commander the Kakanaku, but was then beaten olfby the main 
garrison from Glehue. Soon afterwards Ashangmo himelf was 
reported to be encamped nearby intending to attack Glehue, 
and the Dahomian garrison there was reinforced, but it does 
not appear that the anticipated attack ever materialized. 
Whether Ashangmo was allied in these operations with the 

61 Norris, Memoirs , 36-9; cf AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743. 

62 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743. 

63 Ibid.; cf. Norris, Memoirs , 30-3 (mis-dating this episode to 1741). 

64 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 31 Jan. 1744. 

63 Norris, Memoirs , 15-16; cf. Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , m. 
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exiled Whydahs is not made clear, but it seems probable. Later 
in 1747, presumably in retaliation, further reinforcements were 
sent to Glehue from Dahomey, to mount an expedition against 
‘Apoy’, a village between Whydah and Popo. 66 

Although the Oyo invasions of Dahomey may have been 
suspended in 1745-7, the two kingdoms remained formally at 
war. According to Norris, Tegbesu made strenuous efforts to 
negotiate an accommodation with the Oyo, offering them ‘any 
reasonable compensation’ in return for peace, but initially they 
could not agree about the level of tribute which Dahomey 
should pay. 67 In 1748, presumably in response to the failure of 
these negotiations, the Oyo were again reported to be about to 
attack Dahomey, and Tegbesu once more ‘quitted his habita¬ 
tion and carried all his valuable moveables into the bush’, while 
at the same time ‘making large dashes to avoid the impending 
blow’. Presumably under the pressure of actual invasion Teg¬ 
besu increased his offer of a tribute to a level acceptable to the 
Oyo, since shortly afterwards it was announced that he had 
succeeded in making peace with them. 68 Dahomey then re¬ 
mained tributary to Oyo for three-quarters of a century, until 
its successful revolt under King Gezo in 1823. 69 

With peace thus made with Oyo, Tegbesu was left free to 
deal with his less powerful enemies. The exiled Whydahs to the 
west continued to pose a threat for several years after 1748. In 
1752 they again raided the beach at Glehue, and in 1753 they 
attacked and expelled the king of Dedome, who had to be 
reinstated in his country by the Dahomians. In 1755, assisted 
by forces from Little Popo, they again attacked Glehue and 
succeeded in killing the local Dahomian military commander, 
the Kakao, before they were driven ofT; and there were further 
raids in 1756. 70 In 1763, however, when a much larger com¬ 
bined force of Whydahs and Popos, commanded by a son of 


66 PRO: T.70/423, Sundry Accounts, William's Fort, Whydah, i May-31 Aug. 1747 
and 1 Sept. -31 Dec. 1747. 

67 Norris, Memoirs^ 15-16. 

68 PRO: T.70/424A, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 1 Jan.~30 June 
1748; cf. Norris, Memoirs , 16 (who, however, mis-dates the peace to 1747). 

69 For the subsequent history of Dahomey’s relations with Oyo, see Law, The Oyo 

Empire , 173-9, 267-72. ' 

70 PRO: T.70/1158, Day Books, William’s Fort, Whydah, May-June 1752, Nov.- 
Dee. 1753, Nov.-Dee, 1755^ Jan.-Feb. and Sept.-Oct. 1756. 
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Ashangmo (yet another Ofori), attacked Glehue it was de¬ 
cisively defeated (with some assistance from the artillery of the 
English fort), thirty out of its thirty-two generals being killed 
and the commander Ofori subsequently committing suicide in 
his disgrace. 71 Although raids on Glehue continued after 1763, 
they ceased to present any serious threat to Dahomian control 
of the town, and constituted little more than an irritant. 72 
Tegbesu was also able to prosecute his war against the Mahi to 
the north-east, culminating in a successful siege of the town of 
Gbowele in 1753. 73 In the longer run, however, the Mahi area 
fell under the control of Oyo rather than of Dahomey. 74 

The Internal Crisis, 1731-1750 

At the same time as it faced this external pressure, from Oyo 
and Ashangmo, during the 1730s and 1740s, Dahomey also 
suffered a prolonged and severe internal crisis, as the authority 
of the Dahomian monarchy was challenged from within the 
Dahomian ruling elite. The first record of internal dissensions 
in Dahomey was during the campaign against the Mahi in 
1731, when, as noted earlier, King Agaja’s insistence on fight¬ 
ing on through the rainy season was opposed by many of his 
officers, some of whom he executed while others (including one 
of his own sons) deserted. Shortly afterwards in 173a the 
Dahomian official responsible for relations with the English at 
Whydah, called Allegee, was seized and executed, for reasons 
which the Europeans were unable to discover. Snelgrave, 
recording this latter incident, remarked that ‘it seems the King 
of Dahome is grown exceedingly cruel towards his people, 
being always suspicious, that plots and conspiracies are carry- 

71 Norris, Memoirs , 56-9; PRO; t. 70/1159, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, 

12 July 1763. 

72 For details, cf. Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours, 148-50. 

n Norris, Memoirs , 20-2; cf. PRO: T.70/1158, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, 
10 Mar. 1753 (announcing a victory ‘over some inland country’). Norris names the 
place captured as ‘Boagry’; for the identification with Gbowele, cf. Le Herisse, L ’Ancien 
Royaume , 301. 

74 In 1776 the Mahi were described as formerly tributary to Oyo, although they had 
now revolted; De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 41. For the later history of their 
relations with Oyo, sec Law, The Oyo Empire , 180-2; cf. also Jessie Gaston Mulira, ‘A 
History of the Mahi Peoples from 1774 to 1920’ (Ph.D, thesis, University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1984). 
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ing on against him: so that he frequently Guts off some of his 
great men on bare surmises’. 75 Again in 1733, Agaja beheaded 
the Posu, the second-in-command of the Dahomian army, on 
suspicion of intending to desert to Savalu, and his chief gaoler 
‘Guyonzuay’ for having illicitly sold slaves on his own account 
and appropriated the goods. 76 The defection of Ashangmo from 
Dahomey to Little Popo in 1737 is also said to have been due to 
fears that the king, in jealousy for his successes and consequent 
popularity, intended to execute him. 77 In 1737 another English 
observer noted that ‘the power of the King of Dahome ... is at 
present at so low an ebb, that it has been lately employed, and 
even often without success, upon his own, or his tributary 
subjects’. 78 

These internal tensions were also reflected in the disputed 
succession to the throne which followed the death of Agaja in 
1740. As has been seen, Agaja’s eldest son and designated heir 
apparent Aghidisu was defeated and eventually executed, and 
a younger son enthroned under the name Tegbesu. 79 The 
leading chiefs divided in support of the rival claimants. Accord¬ 
ing to recent Dahomian tradition, Aghidisu was supported by 
‘several’ of the Dahomian chiefs, although the highest-ranking 
of them, the Temigan, supported Tegbesu. The accouht given 
to Norris in the 1770s implies that the opposition to Tegbesu 
was led by the Mehu, the second-ranking chief after the 
Temigan, while Tegbesu’s forces were commanded by the 
Agau, the commander-in-chief of the Dahomian army. 80 
The support of the Agau, in immediate operational control of 
the main armed forces of the kingdom, was probably critical for 
Tegbesu’s victory. 

The division between the supporters of Aghidisu and Teg¬ 
besu may have reflected in part a. confrontation between 

75 Snelgrave, New Account, 148, 154. 

76 AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733 [two letters of same date]. 

77 Norris, Memoirs, 50-1. 

78 PRO: 7.70/1470, ‘A Description of the Castles, Forts and Settlements belonging 
to the Royal African Company of England* (1737), 52-3. 

79 Van Dantzig, The Dutch, no. 420: Bronssema, Badagry, 11 Aug. 1740, in Elmina 
Journal, 1 Feb. 1741; Norris, Memoirs, 4-6; Le Herisse, UAncien Royaume, 299-301; for 
the distortions in these later accounts, intended to obscure the fact that Tegbesu came 
to the throne through civil war, cf. Law, ‘History and Legitimacy*, 441-2. 

80 Le Herisse, L'Ancien Royaume, 40; Norris, Memoirs, 8-10; cf. Law, ‘The Slave- 
Trader as Historian’, 225-6. 
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factions based on the old Dahomian capital Abomey and the 
newly conquered but traditionally senior city of Allada. Agaja 
in 1730 had removed his court from Abomey to Allada, which 
remained his principal residence throughout the remainder of 
his reign. 81 The reasons for this move are not explained in the 
contemporary reports, but it may have been intended to facil¬ 
itate the consolidation of Dahomian control over the newly 
conquered territories in the south. 82 It does not appear that 
Abomey was completely abandoned, since at one point in 1735 
Agaja was reported to be residing in a place called ‘Deedo’, 
which is probably to be identified with Abomey (Dido being the 
name of a spring north of Abomey, one of the city’s principal 
sources of water); 83 it also appears that the ceremony of the 
Annual Customs for deceased kings of the royal dynasty con¬ 
tinued to be performed at Abomey, where the royal graves were 
situated. 84 Allada nevertheless now had pretensions to being 
the real capital of Dahomey. When Agaja died, according to 
recent Dahomian tradition, his eldest son Aghidisu proclaimed 
himself king at Allada, while Tegbesu had himself enthroned at 
Abomey, and Tegbesu’s forces had to march to Allada to put 
down his brother’s faction. 85 Having secured control of Allada, 
however, Tegbesu then moved his own residence back to 
Abomey, apparently in September or October 1743. 86 

Some recent Dahomian traditions suggest that these internal 
dissensions involved not merely quarrels within the Dahomian 

81 PRO: T.70/1466, Diary of Edward Deane, Whydah, 8 Apr. 1730; Akinjogbin, 
Dahomey and its Neighbours , 89. 

82 Alternatively, the reason may have been strategic, Allada being less exposed than 
Abomey to attack by the Oyo. Dahomian traditions of this flight from Abomey (which 
attribute it wrongly to the reign of Agaja’s successor Tegbesu) blame fire and famine 
which were believed to be caused by slighted deities: Herskovits and Hcrskovits, 
Dakomean Narrative , 306-7. 

83 Van Dantzig, The Dutch , no. 380: W. Carstarcs and W. Lincklaers, Keta, 1 7 Feb. 
1735; cf. also the later reference to ‘Dcdo’ as the king's residence in 1746-7: PRO: 
T.70/704 and 423, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, Jan.-Apr. 1746, Sept.*- 
Oct. 1747. For Dido, cf. Lc Herisse, LAncien Royaume , 285. 

94 In 1733 Agaja was reported to be performing the Annual Customs at ‘Tota’, 
which is the name of the royal palace at Cana: AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 

1733) for Tota cf. Dunglas, ‘Contribution a I’histoire du Moycn-Dahomcy’, i. 163. The 
Customs began with a procession from-Cana to Abomey. 

85 Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume, 300. 

86 Tegbesu was still resident at Allada in August 1743, but was at Abomey by 
October: AN, c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, qo Aug. 1743, 25 Feb. 1744; cf. Akinjogbin, 
Dahomey and its Neighbours , 118. 
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ruling elite, but also a challenge to the authority of the mon¬ 
archy itself, led by the priests of local religious cults. Under 
Agaja there are said to have been ‘many plots against the 
monarchy instigated by the Sagbata [Sakpata, the earth deity] 
gods and by the gods of the rivers and silk-cotton trees’, causing 
Agaja to have many priests and worshippers of these cults sold 
out of the country. Likewise Tegbesu at his accession faced not 
only the opposition of rival claimants to the throne but also ‘the 
disaffection of the people, who were being swayed by the 
priesthoods of the autochthonous gods to resist the monarch’. 87 

Tegbesu’s victory in the civil war of 1740 did not finally 
resolve the political tensions within Dahomey, and the early 
years of his reign were marked by a campaign of terror, with 
recurrent executions and expropriations of leading officials. 
French officials at Whydah remarked in 1750 that Tegbesu 
‘seems to be working towards his own ruin; his detestable 
cruelties towards his allies, as well as towards his own subjects, 
are detaching the former from alliance to him, and depriving 
him of the latter through their desertion to the [exiled] 
Whydahs, or by the massacre which he makes of them under 
the least pretext, the death of a merchant is decided because he 
is too rich, those of his generals because they have lived too 
long’. 88 This sweeping condemnation is corroborated by de¬ 
tailed evidence from the 1740s and 1750s. In 1743, for example, 
the Tegan, or provincial Viceroy of Whydah, was arrested and 
executed after complaints against him by the Europeans 
there. 89 His successor in office attempted to seize the English 
fort, in order to declare himself an independent king of 
Whydah, in 1745, but was outlawed and attacked by Tegbesu’s 
forces, and killed on a second attempt to enter the English 
fort. 90 Perhaps in connection with this episode, around the 
beginning of 1746 Tegbesu executed all the remaining Daho- 
mian merchants at Whydah and replaced them with new 
officials, partly, it was reported, in order to seize their effects 


87 Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits, An Outline of Dakomean Religious Belief 
(Menasha, Wisconsin, 1933: Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, 
no. 41), 35; Herskovits, Dahomey , ii. 104. 

88 AN: c.6/25, Pruneau and Guestard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

89 AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743. 

90 Norris, Memoirs , 40-8; cf. Law, ‘The Slave-Trader as Historian’, 229-30. 
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and partly to secure royal control over the trade. 91 Early in 
1752 the Kakao, the local commander of the Whydah military 
garrison, was executed and replaced, and later in the same year 
an unidentified individual described as ‘a deserter that had run 
away from the King of Dahomey’ was brought to Whydah to be 
publicly executed. 92 During 1754-5 no fewer than five senior 
officials at Whydah were executed, including three successive 
Viceroys during the single year 1755- 93 Also in 1754 the kings of 
Tori and Ajara revolted against Dahomian rule, but were 
defeated and captured, and in 1758 the head of another un¬ 
named ‘rebel’ was publicly exhibited at Whydah. 94 The Agau, 
the commander-in-chief of the Dahomian army, was also ex¬ 
ecuted by Tegbesu around this period, on suspicion of intend¬ 
ing to desert to the Mahi. 95 

By the late 1750s the opposition to Tegbesu had been 
effectively crushed. Although arbitrary executions of officials 
continued during the later years of his reign, they became 
markedly less frequent. Norris, visiting Dahomey towards the 
end ofTegbesu’s reign in the 1770s, was impressed rather with 
the subservience of the population towards the king’s author¬ 
ity: ‘they reverence him with a mixture of love and fear, little 
short of adoration . . . such blind submission and obedience, is 
probably no where else to be found.’ 96 This stabilization was 
achieved not only by the physical liquidation of Tegbesu’s 
enemies, but also by political compromises which reconciled 
former opponents. After the death of the Mehu in the civil war 
of 1740, for example, Tegbesu is said to have ‘harboured no 
vindictive resentment against Mayhou’s family’, and ap¬ 
pointed his younger brother to succeed to the office. 97 More 
generally, the successful consolidation of Dahomey clearly 
owed a great deal to its successful manipulation of traditional 
symbols of political legitimacy, which requires discussion here 
in greater detail. 98 

91 AN: c.6/25, Levct, Whydah, f Feb. 1746. 

92 PRO: T.70/! 158, Day Books, William’s Fort, Whydah, Jan.-Feb. and May-June 
I 75 2 * 

93 Ibid. July-Aug. 1754; Mar.-Apr., May-June and Nov.-Dee. 1755, 

94 Ibid. Scpt.-Oci. 1754, Sept.-Oct. 1758. 

95 Norris, Memoirs , 51-3. 

96 Ibid. 7-8. *»? Ibid. 10. 

m See further Law, ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’. 
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The Quest for Legitimacy 

In the early stages of their conquest of the coastal area, the 
Dahomians had operated as large-scale bandits rather than as 
empire-builders, seeking to plunder rather than to consolidate 
political control, and to enslave or kill rather than to subject 
and absorb the inhabitants. Snelgrave thus observed in 1730 
that although Agaja had conquered extensive territories he was 
‘only a great King in name for want of subjects, by reason of his 
having destroyed in so cruel a manner the inhabitants of all the 
places he has conquered’, and that the brutality of his con¬ 
quests had ‘obliged many hundred thousands to fly from his 
arms, into foreign countries’." A shift in Dahomian policy from 
extermination towards incorporation occurred, however, in the 
1730s, being most clearly marked by the negotiation of the 
submission and re-settlement of the exiled Whydahs in 1733. 
Norris in the 1770s noted the Dahomians’ success in winning 
the allegiance of conquered peoples, and even in attracting 
back those who had initially fled to re-settle in the kingdom, 
‘incorporating them with the Dahomans ... no distinctions 
being made between the conquerors and conquered, who were 
now become as one people . . . and so devoted was their 
submission, that none of the conquered states have to this day 
made any efforts to regain their independence’. 100 More recent 
historians also, notably MauriceGlele, have celebrated 
Dahomey’s achievement in fusing communities of disparate 
origins into a single national identity, arguing that it thus 
became in effect a ‘nation state’. 101 

This characterization of Dahomian policy in terms of 
‘nation-building’ has been strongly attacked by David Ross, 
who argues that the kings of Dahomey continued to look upon 
conquered communities merely as objects of slave-raiding and 
that resistance to Dahomian authority consequently persisted 
down to the 1750s and beyond. 102 Norris’s formulation is 
certainly an exaggeration, since there were some revolts, such 

99 Snelgrave, New Account, 129. 

100 Morris, Memoirs , 2. 

101 Glele, Le Danxome , 166-80. Dahomey is also characterized as a 'national state’ by 
Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 25, 203, but without elaborating the concept. 

102 David Ross, ‘Robert Norris, Agaja, and the Dahomean Conquest of Allada and 
Whydah’, HA 16 (1989), 311-24. 
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as those of Tori and Ajara in 1754, and many of the Whydahs 
who accepted Dahomian authority in 1733 subsequently 
thought better of it. The argument is, however, essentially 
about timing, since there is no question that in the long run 
many of those conquered by Dahomey came to adopt the 
Dahomian language and culture and to identify themselves as 
Dahomians. While the reconciliation and incorporation of 
conquered peoples may not have been consistently sought or 
completely achieved by the 1770s, the Dahomians clearly had 
by then won the consent of many of the conquered to the 
legitimacy of their rule, and their success in this was surely a 
major factor in the consolidation of the Dahomian state. 

To a considerable degree, this reconciliation and assimila¬ 
tion of the conquered was achieved through the manipulation 
of existing traditions of political legitimacy. As has been noted 
earlier, Akinjogbin suggested that the kings of Dahomey had 
consciously and systematically rejected the traditional concep¬ 
tion of political leadership as deriving from inheritance, basing 
their own authority explicitly on military force. On this view, 
Agaja’s conquest of Allada in 1724 ‘effectively ended ... the 
old political system’ because ‘the link with the souls of the 
ancestors had been cut’. 103 It is conceivable that the Daho¬ 
mians did initially have such a programme of revolutionary 
change, but it appears that in the longer run, in order to 
consolidate their conquests, they were obliged to present them¬ 
selves not as the destroyers of the earlier kingship of Allada but 
as the legitimate successors to its authority. 104 Agaja dearly 
regarded himself as having, by the conquest of 1724, inherited 
the position of the king of Allada as ‘great king or emperor’. 105 
Equally clearly, however, many of the former subjects of Allada 
were initially unwilling to recognize this claim: it was reported 
in 1729, for example, that the other kings of the area had united 
to oppose Agaja because ‘they do not recognise him except as 
chief, since he has raised himself up from being a vassal of the 
King of Ardra’. 106 Agaja himself never solved this problem of 

103 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours, 24.-6, 66. 

104 Cf. Robin Law, ‘The Fall of Allada, 1724—An Ideological Revolution?’, JHSN 
5/1 (1969), 157-63; id., ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’, 327-9, 

105 Letter of King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 218. 

106 Viceroy of Brazil, 13 Sept. 1729, in Ryder, ‘Re-cstablishment of Portuguese 
Factories’, 163. 
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legitimacy, but his successor Tegbesu was able to appropriate 
the traditions of the Allada kingship. 

Although Agaja, as has been seen, had transferred his resid¬ 
ence from Abomey to Allada in 1730, it does not appear that 
he sought by this to emphasize continuity with the earlier kings 
of Allada. According to local tradition, Dahomian Allada was 
deliberately built on a new site, leaving the palace of the former 
kings at Togudo unoccupied. 107 Tegbesu, however, although 
he abandoned Allada as the royal residence, is said to have 
rebuilt the Togudo palace and appointed a man to reside in it as 
Ajahutonon, or priest of the cult of Ajahuto, the legendary 
ancestor of the Allada royal dynasty. 108 Some accounts record 
explicitly that his motive in this was to restore a sense of 
continuity with the earlier kings of Allada: he ‘feared to attract 
the anger of the ancestors by leaving the throne of Allada 
vacant’. 109 More specifically, the Ajahutonon had the function 
of‘consecrating’ the kings of Dahomey at their accession. 110 
The kings of Dahomey thereby secured the traditional legit¬ 
imacy which could be conferred only by a king of Allada. 

The story of Tegbesu’s revival of the Allada kingship is 
known only from traditional sources, but there is no reason to 
question its essential historicity. Contemporary sources attest 
that Tegbesu’s successors, Kpengla (1774—89) and Agonglo 
(1789-97) underwent installation rituals at Allada as well as at 
Abomey. An account of 1776 notes that ‘The King, at his 
accession to the crown of the Dahomians, is obliged in order to 
take possession of that of the Whydahs [jt'c] to go to Ardre the 
former capital of this people, where after many ceremonies, 
sacrifices and fetishes, in which they immolate men, he dresses 
himself in an old cloak of the Kings of Whydah [w], which is 
preserved for that purpose’; Kpengla in 1776 was reported to be 
about to undergo this ceremony ‘shortly’. Likewise in 1790 the 
newly acceded Agonglo was said to be due to perform ‘another 
ceremony, which was necessary to be performed, namely, his 
inauguration at Alladah; where, according to custom, he was to 
be invested with a fine coat, in token of his sovereignty over that 

107 Lombard, ‘Contribution a I’hisioire d’une ancienne societc politique', 55. 

108 Ibid. 53; Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume , 11. 

109 Le Herisse, LAncien Royaume , 371. 

1,0 Ibid. 1 ra; Lombard, ‘Contribution’, 57. 
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kingdom’. 111 The claim of the kings of Dahomey to actual 
descent from the royal dynasty of Allada, which is first attested 
in the 1790s, was probably also formulated around this time, as 
a further means of legitimating their pretensions to royal 
authority. 

In addition, as was noted in the previous chapter, the kings of 
Dahomey also cultivated links with the older kingdom ofTado, 
the traditional cradle from which the Allada dynasty itself 
claimed origin. It has been suggested that this Dahomian claim 
to descent from the kings ofTado was also an invention of this 
period, probably by Tegbesu’s successor Kpengla, who is said 
to have established temples of Agasu, the founding ancestor of 
the Dahomian royal clan, along the route of his supposed 
migration from Tado. 112 In this way, the rulers of Dahomey 
claimed a spurious authority through inheritance, to supple¬ 
ment and mask the power which they had acquired by force. 

The Dahomians also sought to legitimize their authority and 
to assimilate conquered communities through manipulation 
and control of existing religious cults. 113 In the first stage of 
their conquests, the Dahomians seem to have adopted an 
attitude of contempt towards the religions of the conquered 
communities: Snelgrave reports allegations that on their con¬ 
quest of Whydah in 1727 they slaughtered and ate the pythons 
sacred to Dangbe, the national deity of Whydah. 114 In the long 
run, however, the impolicy of thus alienating the potential 
support of the local priesthood must have become evident, and 
a more positive religious policy emerged. Norris attributed the 
success of Dahomey in assimilating its conquered peoples, in 
fact, to Agaja’s policy of ‘tolerating his new subjects with the 
free exercise of their various superstitions’. Specifically, he 
refers to the cult of Dangbe at Whydah: ‘The remnant of the 
Whydahs who had escaped the edge of [Agaja’s] sword were 
abundantly thankful to him, for permitting them to continue in 


Ul DeChenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 75; Dalzel, History , 227 n. 

1,2 Blier, The Path of the Leopard’. 

m Cf. Law, ‘Ideologies of Royal Power’, 329-30; for a different interpretation of 
Dahomian religious policy, see Fugiestad, ‘Quelques reflexions sur Phistotre et les 
institutions dc Pancien royaumc du Dahomey’, 510-11. 

1,4 Snelgrave, New Account^ 12. 
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the enjoyment of their snake-worship’. 115 Recent tradition 
likewise asserts that it was Dahomian practice, when a con¬ 
quest was made, to ‘purchase’ the local cults, in order to secure 
the favour of the local gods, one of the specific instances 
recorded being that of Dangbe, said to have been purchased by 
Agaja after the conquest of Whydah. 116 Another god whose 
worship is said to have been adopted by the Dahomians under 
Agaja was Sakpata, the earth deity. 117 Although tradition 
explains this as an act of propitiation, following a serious 
outbreak of smallpox (for which Sakpata was held responsible), 
it seems likely that it also had a political purpose, the official 
recognition of Sakpata being intended to defuse the hostility of 
his priests, who, as noted earlier, had been involved in plots 
against Agaja’s authority. In this case, however, the attempt 
was only partially successful, since the Sakpata cult was gener¬ 
ally regarded in Dahomey as a threat to royal authority, and 
the later King Adandozan (1797-1818) is said to have expelled 
the cult from Abomey. 118 Agaja’s adoption of the Yoruba 
divination cult of Fa is also explained, in some accounts, as 
politically motivated, his intention being to discredit and su¬ 
persede the indigenous divinatory system which had been 
employed to forge ‘alliances . . . against him’. 119 

This policy of religious assimilation was continued under 
Agaja’s successor Tegbesu, who is said to have introduced into 
Dahomey two major cults associated with recently conquered 
communities towards the coast: those of Hevioso, a form of the 
thunder god (So) worshipped in the town of Hevie (between 
Allada and Whydah), and of the sea-god Hu, the national deity 
of the Hula people. 120 A further and more interesting religious 
innovation of political significance which is attributed to Teg¬ 
besu was the institution of the worship of the sky-god Mawu, 
generally held to have been the creator of the world and the 
progenitor of the other gods. 121 (Tegbesu’s innovation was 

115 Norris, Memoirs , 2, 105 n. 

116 Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume , 102-3, uo > 243. 

JJ7 Ibid. 128. 

t is Verger, Notes sur le culte dies Orisa , 240. Cf. the contemporary account of Adams, 
Remarks , 203. 

119 Herskovits, Dahomey , ii, 209. 

120 Le Herisse, VAncien Royaume , 108-9. 

* 21 Ibid. 127. 
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evidently the institution of an organized cult, since as was seen 
in an earlier chapter Mawu or some equivalent supreme deity 
had certainly been known earlier.) One account links this 
innovation explicitly to the political crisis at the beginning of 
Tegbesu’s reign, its purpose being ‘to cement his rule and gain 
the spiritual submission of his subjects’. 122 Through their 
control of the cult of Mawu the kings were able to exploit 
Mawu’s supremacy over the other gods, securing for them¬ 
selves a corresponding supremacy over the earthly priests and 
worshippers of those gods. 


The Creation of a Provincial Administration 

The consolidation of Dahomian rule also involved the creation 
of an organized system of provincial administration for the 
newly conquered coastal area. Although begun under Agaja in 
the 1730s, this was essentially an achievement of his successor 
Tegbesu during the 1740s. 123 

This process can be traced most continuously in the case of 
Whydah, for which the contemporary documentation is relat¬ 
ively abundant. 124 At first, after their conquest of Whydah in 
1727, the Dahomians had made no attempt to set up any sort of 
administration for the territory, merely keeping an army en¬ 
camped at Savi, the former Whydah capital, to maintain their 
military control.The coastal port of Glehue, where the surviv¬ 
ing European forts were located, seems to have been left to its 
own devices. Dahomian officials did, of course, come to Glehue 
to conduct the king’s trade there, but they do not appear to 
have resided there permanently. Immediately after the Daho¬ 
mian conquest of Whydah in 1727, for example, a man called 
Zunglar, described as ‘Captain of Trade to the King of 
Dughamy [Dahomey]’ had dealings with the English fort at 
Glehue; but shortly afterwards he was in Allada, where he 
assisted King Agaja in his negotiations with William 


122 Herskovits, Dahomey , ii. 104. 

123 Cf. David Ross, ‘The Dahomean Middleman System, i727-c.i8i8\ JAH 28 
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Snelgrave. 125 In 1728 there were ‘two Chief Captains of Trade* 
at Glehue, Zunglar and another called Bagba. 126 A third 
Dahomian ‘merchant’ called Lansun arrived at Jakin later in 
1728. 127 

The first step towards a more regularized administration was 
taken in September 1728 when Agaja, in imitation of the system 
which had existed earlier in Whydah, appointed three ‘Cap¬ 
tains of the Whites [Yevogan]’, one each for the European 
nations trading at Glehue: Ouroakaye as ‘Captain of the 
English’, Bagba for the Portuguese, and Allegee for the 
French. 128 (These appear to be titles rather than personal 
names, since when Allegee was executed by Agaja in 1732, his 
successor was known by the same name. 129 ) The Dutch were 
excluded from this arrangement, presumably because they now 
had no permanent factory at Glehue. It is noteworthy also that 
Zunglar was omitted from these appointments, but the reason 
for this is not known: he was back in favour later (serving as the 
Portuguese chief in 1733). The principal function of these 
officials was to levy customs, each from the European nation 
assigned to them, and probably also to conduct the king’s own 
trade. Agaja also continued to maintain an ‘Agent’ at Jakin, 
but whether this was still Lansun is uncertain. 130 (By 1733 
Lansun was the English chief at Glehue.) 

This basic arrangement of three separate officials for the 
three European nations persisted for over four years, although 
the detailed personnel was changed (this constant reshuffling of 
officials demonstrating the close control which the central 
government maintained). At the beginning of 1730 the English 
chief was a ‘Captain Budaha’. 131 In 1732, however, at the time 

125 PRO: t. 70/598, Journal of Accounts, Whydah, Mar. 1726/7; Snelgrave, New 
Account , 6j- 2, 73. This man’s name is also given in the form Jongla’ or ‘Yongla’. 

126 PRO: T.70/392, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 28 Feb.-3i May 
1728; AN: 0.6/25, Minutes ofConseil dc Direction, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1728. 

127 AN: c.6/25, Dayrie, Jakin, 12 and 15 Aug. 1728. The name also occurs as 
‘Nan^ou’, ‘Lansue’. 

128 AN: c.6/25, Delisle, Dahomey, 7 Sept. 1728. The title Allegee’ is also given in 

the form ‘Alliguy’. 129 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 

130 Snelgrave, New Account, 113. 

131 PRO: T.70/1466, Whydah Fort Diary, 7 Jan. 1730; 7.70/396, Sundry Accounts, 
William’s Fort, Whydah, 6 Jan-16 May 1730. An official referred to in 1729 as 
‘Vodehay Dahomy’s head Cabboceer’ may be an alternative spelling of the name 
‘Budaha’: PRO, t. 70/395, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 30 June- 
31 Oct. 1729. 
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of his execution, Allegee (otherwise attested only as the French 
chief) was serving as the ‘English Cabocier’. 132 In 1733 the 
three officials were Allegee for the French, Lansun (formerly at 
Jakin) for the English, and Zunglar for the Portuguese. In that 
year, however, following complaints against them by the Euro¬ 
peans, Agaja recalled these three, and replaced them with a 
single official, called Tegan. 133 ‘Tegan’ was also clearly a title 
rather than a name, since when this original appointee was 
executed in 1743, his replacement was also called Tegan; it may 
be a variant of togan, a generic term for provincial governors in 
Dahomey. 134 Although the report of 1733 implies that the three 
separate captaincies for the French, English, and Portuguese 
were suppressed, they appear in fact either to have been 
retained or subsequently restored as subordinate officers in the 
Whydah administration, since a ‘Lansun’ is again attested as 
the ‘English Cabboceer’ in 1747. 135 

Although the Tegan, like the three officials whom he super¬ 
seded, was understood to be concerned primarily with the 
levying of customs and the conduct of the king’s trade, his 
duties were evidently more comprehensive than this, including 
political and military functions also. He was regularly referred 
to as the ‘Governor’ or ‘Viceroy’ of Glehue, implying that he 
exercised a more general administrative authority. He is also 
described as ‘a Chief Captain of War deputed by the King of 
Dahomey to reside amongst the Forts’ and as ‘the Viceroy or 
Commanding Officer for Dahomey residing amongst the 
Forts’, showing that he had command of troops stationed 
permanently in Glehue. 136 His appointment in 1733 thus ap¬ 
pears to have marked the first establishment of a permanently 
organized Dahomian garrison in Glehue. A subsidiary Daho- 
mian garrison posted to guard ‘the beach’, at the village of 
Zungboji between Glehue and the seashore, although not 
attested until 1747, when its commander the Kakanaku was 


132 Snelgrave, New Account, 154. 

rj3 AN: 0.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 26 Aug. 1733. 

134 AN: c.6/25, Levet, Whydah, 20 Aug. 1743. Other versions of the title in 
contemporary sources are ’Otegan’ and ‘Tauga’. 

las pRO: r.70/423, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 1 May-31 Aug. 
1 747 * 

136 PRO: r.70/402, Castle Charges at Whydah, 12 July-31 Oct. 1734. 
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killed in a raid by the exiled Whydahs, was probably also 
established at this time. 137 

There was a second reorganization of the Glehue administra¬ 
tion under King Tegbesu around the end of 1745, possibly 
provoked by the attempted rebellion of the Tegan in that year. 
The title of Tegan for the Viceroys of Whydah was now 
suppressed and replaced by that of Yevogan, or ‘Chief of White 
Men’. 138 (The title of Tegan was briefly revived in 1755 for one 
of the short-lived Viceroys of that year, but after his execution 
that ofYevogan was once again restored. 139 ) At the same time, 
Tegbesu ordered the execution of the existing Dahomian mer¬ 
chants at Glehue, announcing that he would henceforth con¬ 
duct trade through the Temigan and the Mehu, who each 
maintained two or three ‘boys’ at Glehue for this purpose. 140 
This new body of‘King’s merchants’ was headed by an official 
with the title Coke, who first appears in the records in 1746, and 
is described as ‘a Kings Councillor and his Special Trader’. 141 
In the Glehue administration, the Coke ranked second after the 
Yevogan, and deputized for him in his absence. 142 Second in 
rank among the king’s merchants (and third in seniority in the 
Glehue administration) was an official called the Boya. 143 The 
purpose of this reorganization in 1746 is not made clear, but it is 
probable that it involved removing from the Yevogan the 
responsibility for conducting the king’s trade, leaving him 
merely as the political Governor of Glehue. 

There was a further elaboration in 1747, following the raid of 
the exiled Whydahs upon Glehue, when the Dahomian forces 

137 PRO: t. 70/423, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, i May-31 Aug. 
1747. For the office of Kakanaku and his location at Zungboji, cf. Agbo, Histoire de 
Ouidah , 112; in contemporary sources the usual form of the title is ‘Cockeracoe’. 

138 ‘Tegan’ was still in use in late 1745, but had been replaced by ‘Evegah 
[Yevogan]’ by early 1746: PRO: T.70/703-4, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, 
Whydah, 1 Sept.-3i Dec. 1745, and 1 Jan.-30 Apr. 1746. 

139 PRO: T.70/1158, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, May-June 1755. The 
suggestion of Ross, ‘The Dahomean Middleman System’, 365, that the offices ofTegan 
and Yevogan existed simultaneously appears unwarranted. 

140 AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 1 Feb. 1746. 
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142 DeChenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 19; Dalzel, History^ 194; John McLeod, A 
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143 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 19. For the title Boya, cf. Agbo, Histoin de 
Ouidah , 216; in contemporary sources, it occurs as ‘Bouillon*, ‘Bonio’, etc. 
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garrisoning it were strengthened. In addition to replacing the 
Kakanaku who had been killed in the action, Tegbesu also sent 
down ‘another General of War’ called the Kakao, who sub¬ 
sequently remained in Glehue as the commander-in-chief of the 
local garrison. 144 With this appointment of a separate military 
commander for Glehue, the Yevogan thus lost his military 
functions also. Later in the year Tegbesu also appointed a 
second ‘General of War for the Beach’, called Dognon, as 
deputy to the Kakanaku in command of the garrison at 
Zungboji. 145 

A basic feature of the evolution of the Glehue administration 
was evidently, as Akinjogbin has noted, ‘the multiplication of 
officials’, a process which involved both the sub-division and 
the duplication of functions. 146 The reasons for this are not 
indicated in the contemporary records, but may be reasonably 
inferred. Clearly the existence of numerous officials with dis¬ 
tinct or overlapping responsibilities prevented the concentra¬ 
tion of power in any one individual, and thereby reduced the 
possibility of successful rebellion by a powerful official, a 
danger which had been illustrated by the attempted revolt of 
the Tegan in 1745. At the same time, the officials appointed to 
provincial posts lived off the local community and presumably 
received a share of the tribute and taxes exacted from it, and the 
overstaffing of provincial administration thus served both to 
reduce the king’s expenses in supporting his retainers and to 
afford a means of rewarding or purchasing their loyalty to him. 

A similar provincial administration was presumably in¬ 
stalled by Tegbesu over Allada during the same period, but the 
details are not so well documented. The provincial governor of 
Allada was a chief with the title Aplogan. 147 (This was presum¬ 
ably not the former Aplogan of Whydah who had transferred 

144 PRO: T. 70/423, Sundry Accounts, William's Fort, Whydah, i May-31 Aug. 
1747; cf. Norris, Memoirs , 36. But cf. the suggestion of Ross, ‘Dahomean Middleman 
System’, 365, that the first Kakao was appointed by Agaja in the 1730s; Norris speaks of 
this officer as already commanding the Whydah garrison in 1743, but this may be an 
anachronism. In recent times the title has been Kao: cf. Agbo, Histoire de Ouidah y 219. 
But in 18th-century sources it always has a prefix, as ‘Cockavo’, ‘Caukaow’, etc. 

145 PRO: T.70/423, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 1 Sept.-3i Dec. 
1747. This account actually gives the title as ‘Bugnan’, but this seems to be a 
miscopyirtg of‘Dugnan’; for the title Dognon, cf. Agbo, Histoire de Ouidah , 113. 

146 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 119. 

147 Le Herisse, UAncien Royaume, 42. 
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his allegiance to Dahomey in 1727 since he, as noted earlier, 
had lost favour and suffered attack by Dahomian forces in 
1733.) The Aplogan was probably already installed at Allada 
by 1752, when he is first mentioned in contemporary records, as 
‘Aproga General of War’, who was sent down to ‘take care’ of 
Glehue after the raid of the exiled Whydahs in that year. 148 

Unlike the senior chieftaincies of Dahomey, those of the 
Temigan and the Mehu, the offices in the Glehue provincial 
administration were evidently not hereditary, but filled by 
appointment by the king. The man who served as Tegan in 
1 743-5 was not even a free Dahomian, but a eunuch, and in 
origin a captive taken by the Dahomian army, though this was 
probably exceptional. 149 The three senior civil offices after 
1746, those of Yevogan, Coke, and Boya, formed a sort of 
promotional ladder. In 1757, for example, on the death of the 
Coke, the Boya was promoted to replace him, and in 1768 and 
again in 1771 the Coke succeeded to the vacant post of 
Yevogan. 150 The holders of these offices were also subject to 
frequent removal or execution at the king’s pleasure. The 
Kakao, for example, was executed by the king in 1752. Early in 
1755 both the Yevogan and the Coke were executed, and two 
succeeding Viceroys (one with the title Tegan, and the second 
with that of Yevogan) were put to death within the same year. 
In 1760 and again in 1761 the Yevogan was replaced. 151 

The creation of this bureaucracy of non-hereditary ap¬ 
pointed (and readily dismissible) officials might be supposed to 
enhance the effective control exercised by the king; yet the 
senior hereditary chiefs, the Temigan and Mehu, were not 
excluded from provincial administration. Dahomian tradition 
credits Tegbesu with instituting the arrangement whereby the 
Temigan and the Mehu were made responsible for provincial 


kb PRO: T.70/1158, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, May-June 1752. Cf. the 
later Whydah raid in 1755, when the Aplogan is described as ‘coming down from Arda 
on the first alarm’: ibid. Sept.-Oct. 1755. 

149 Norris, Memoirs , 41, 47. 

150 PRO: t, 70/1158, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, July-Aug. 1757; 
T.70/1160, ibid. 6 July 1768; T.70/1161, ibid. 28 Feb. 1771. 

151 PRO: T.70/1158-9, Day Books, William’s Fort, Whydah, Mar .-Apr., May- 
June and Nov.-Dee. 1755; Mar.-Apr, 1760; 4 Oct. 1761. Other instances where 
officials are reported merely as ‘killed’ (the Coke in 1754 and 1759, the Boya in 1757, 
the Yevogan in 1760) may also refer to such executions. 
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administration, the former having charge of Allada and the 
latter of Whydah; it was certainly in operation by the 1770s, 
when a contemporary account describes the Aplogan, the 
governor of Allada, as the ‘second’ of the Temigan, and the 
Yevogan of Glehue as the ‘second’ of the Mehu. 152 The trading 
officials at Glehue also came under the immediate authority of 
the Mehu, rather than directly under the king. 153 The structure 
of the new provincial administration thus represented a polit¬ 
ical compromise, in which the king shared the responsibility 
(and the benefits) of controlling the empire with the senior 
Dahomian chiefs. This again suggests that Tegbesu overcame 
the opposition which he faced at his accession by making 
concessions to the chiefs, rather than by crushing them. 


Tegbesu and the Stave Trade 

Tegbesu also significantly modified Dahomey’s policy towards 
the slave trade. Under Agaja in the 1720s and 1730s, as has 
been seen in the previous chapter, Dahomey made no effort to 
operate as a middleman in the supply of slaves from the 
interior, but contented itself with selling its own war captives. 
Since the king controlled the disposition of war captives within 
Dahomey, this left the slave trade effectively a royal monopoly. 
Tegbesu, however, was obliged to compromise in this area also, 
seeking to revive the supply of slaves from the interior and 
permitting a degree of private participation in the trade. 154 

Tegbesu’s reversal of Agaja’s policy towards the hinterland 
trade was announced in a series of proclamations issued at 
Whydah during 1746-8. 155 The first of these announcements, 
in 1746, was vague in formulation, at least as reported in 
contemporary European records: ‘to proclaim the paths open 
and free for all traders, to come to the [European] Forts [i.e. at 
Whydah]’. But the second and third were more explicit: in 


152 Le Herissc, L’Ancien Royaume> 40-1; De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 52. 
159 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 8, 

154 Cf. Robin Law, ‘Slave-Raiders and Middlemen, Monopolists and Free-Traders: 
The Supply of Slaves for the Atlantic Trade in Dahomey’, JAH 30 (1989), 51—4. 

155 Cf. Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours, 128. 
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1747, following the Dahomian raid against the rival port of 
Epe, to the east of Whydah, ‘to proclaim . . . the paths open 
and free to all comers and goers from and to Eppe, Wamey 
[Weme], Agera [Ajara], Popo & ca. to bring the trade of such 
places to his countrey’; and in 1748 ‘to proclaim . . . the Paths 
to Popo and Eppee to be free and open to all people to come 
here [i.e. to Whydah] and bring their trade as usual’. 156 The 
policy was reaffirmed by similar proclamations from time to 
time later in Tegbesu’s reign, most notably in 1769 to declare 
‘the king’s intention to open all the paths and for. the future to 
live in amity with all his neighbours’. 157 The implication of 
these proclamations was evidently that Tegbesu was no longer 
seeking to re-establish Whydah as the dominant port of trade in 
the region by the physical liquidation ofits rivals, but rather by 
diverting their trade through Dahomey. This in turn implied 
that Dahomey would now act as middleman for the trade of the 
hinterland suppliers of slaves which had been trading through 
these ports. The most important of these hinterland suppliers 
was, of course, Oyo, with whom Tegbesu had finally succeeded 
in making peace in 1748. 

Tegbesu’s new policy was probably not immediately effect¬ 
ive. In 1750 it was still reported that because of Tegbesu’s poor 
relations with his neighbours ‘the trade of the interior comes 
into the land under his control [only] with difficulty’. 158 By 
1754, however, the dullness of trade at Whydah was explained 
as due to internal political disputes in Oyo, clearly implying 
that Oyo was now a major source of the slaves sold there. 159 
Accounts of the 1770s and 1780s report explicitly that the Oyo 
supplied slaves for export through the Dahomian port of 
Glehue; they brought them for sale at Abomey Calavi, on the 
western bank of Lake Nokue, which functioned as a neutral 
‘free fair’ for trade among the neighbouring states. 160 The 
Dahomians also purchased ‘considerable numbers’ of slaves 


ir>i, pRQ; r.70/704, 423 and 423A, Sundry Accounts, William’s Fort, Whydah, 
1 Jan-30 Apr, 1746, 1 Jan-30 Apr. 1747, 1 Jan-30 June 1748. 
ir>7 PRO: T.70/1 160, Day Book, William’s Fort, Whydah, 23 Nov. 1769. 

,r>tl AN: 0.6/25, Pruneau and Gucstard, Whydah, 18 Mar. 1750. 

13,4 PRO: t. 70/1523, W. Devaynes, Whydah, 22 Oct. 1754, quoted in T. Melvile, 
Cape Coast Castle, 30 Nov. 1754. 

14,0 De Ghencvert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 5; cf. also Norris, Memoirs , 138. 
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from their immediate north-eastern neighbours, the Mahi. 161 
Hinterland traders were not, however, permitted complete 
freedom of trade in Dahomey, being prevented from travelling 
to the coast to deal directly with the Europeans there: for this 
reason, the Oyo in the 1770s were still said to prefer to trade at 
Epe, Badagry, and Porto-Novo to the east. 162 Foreign traders 
in Dahomey were also prohibited from purchasing goods of 
military significance, such as guns, gunpowder, and iron bars 
(which were cut up for shot). 163 Towards the end of Tegbesu’s 
reign, in the late 1760s and early 1770s, the Oyo did begin again 
to divert their trade to the ports east of Dahomian territory, 
such as Epe, Porto-Novo, and Badagry, partly to escape these 
restrictions and partly because maladministration during Teg¬ 
besu’s senility had adversely affected trade. 164 Tegbesu’s suc¬ 
cessor Kpengla, soon after his accession to the Dahomian 
throne in 1774, proclaimed a reversion to Agaja’s earlier policy 
of relying solely on Dahomey’s own slave-raiding, announcing 
that he would ‘supply the trade at Glegoi [Glehue] with his own 
troops, without acting as broker or buying captives from the 
interior nations’. 165 This policy was not, however, consistently 
applied even by Kpengla himself, and it was repudiated by his 
successor Agonglo in 1789, who again declared that he would 
revive the slave trade ‘by opening communications with his 
neighbours, whom his deceased father was always at war 
with’. 166 

At the same time, Tegbesu also modified the effective royal 
monopoly of the slave trade which Agaja had operated. In 
1746, as has been seen, Tegbesu carried out a drastic reorgan¬ 
ization of the slave trade at Whydah, ordering the execution of 
the existing merchants at Whydah, and appointing a new 
group of five or six ‘King’s merchants’ nominated by the 
Temigan and the Mehu, headed by the Coke. It is not entirely 
clear what was the significance of this reorganization. It has 


16! Norris, Memoirs^ 1 38. 

162 Dc Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 42. 

,H3 Dalzel, History, 214. 

,<i4 De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 3; cf, Adams, Remarks , 219. 

De Chenevert and Bullet, ‘Reflexions’, 5. 

166 PRO: adm. 1/1988, ‘State and Condition of the African Company’s Fort at 
Whydah’, 28 Jan. 1790, incl. withj, N. Inglcfield, 30 May 1790. 
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been suggested that the merchants executed were private 
traders infringing the king’s monopoly of commerce, but this is 
uncertain; the original report of the event implies rather that 
they were royal officials who had enriched themselves by illicit 
private trade. 167 The contemporary report does imply, 
however, that the king envisaged that the trade would be 
monopolized by his new officials: his intention was ‘to do all the 
trade himself’, and it is said of the new traders that ‘everything 
passes through their hands . . . they alone do the trade . . . one 
can no longer sell [goods] except to his merchants alone’. 168 

Although this may have been Tegbesu’s original intention, 
however, it is clear that in the event he did not remain the sole 
seller of slaves at Whydah. When from the 1740s Dahomey 
began to operate as a middleman in the slave trade, in addition 
to selling its own captives, the king did not seek to participate in 
the new middleman trade, ft was explicitly noted in the 1780s, 
when this policy was modified, that ‘trade’—i.e. the purchase 
of slaves for re-sale, as opposed to the selling of the king’s own 
captives—was ‘a profession which [the king’s] ancestors had 
considered ignoble, and which they had never put in practice, 
except throughout the medium of their caboceers’. 169 Presum¬ 
ably such involvement in commerce was considered incom¬ 
patible with the Dahomian warrior ethos. The middleman 
trade in slaves from the interior was therefore handled by a 
group of private traders distinct from the royal trading officials. 
An account of Glehue in the 1750s or early 1760s thus reports 
explicitly that the king’s traders there sold only his own slaves, 
but that there were also ‘other merchants’ who sold ‘the 
captives which are brought to them from the various parts of 
Africa, on commission or for their own account’. 170 This policy 
of royal non-involvement in the middleman trade was briefly 
abandoned under Tegbesu’s successor Kpengla, who ‘himself 
commenced trader, and began to buy slaves on his own ac¬ 
count’, and even forced other traders to sell him slaves at 
artificially low prices, thus forcing many into bankruptcy. But 

187 Akinjogbin, Dahomey and its Neighbours , 127; cf. Law, ‘Slave-Traders and Middle- 
men’, 52. 

168 AN: c.6/25, Level, Whydah, 1 Feb. 1746. 

169 Dalzel, History , 213. 

170 p rU neau, Description^ 209. 
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his successor Agonglo in 1789 was obliged to repudiate these 
unpopular measures, and to restore ‘full liberty of trade’ to the 
Dahomian private merchants. 171 

Tegbesu’s consolidation of Dahomey was thus accompanied 
by a modification of the purely militaristic policies which had 
earlier been pursued, in order to revive the supply of slaves 
from the interior. This involved compromise not only with 
foreign suppliers of slaves such as the Oyo, but also with private 
commercial interests within Dahomey itself. Attitudes to mer¬ 
chant wealth in Dahomey remained ambivalent, with traders 
heavily taxed and subject to frequent arbitrary expropri¬ 
ation. 172 On the other hand, their status was accorded official 
recognition when King Kpengia in 1779 granted ‘the black 
traders’ the privilege of sitting on chairs, thereby assimilating 
them to the rank of‘caboccers’ or state officials. 17:1 For all the 
disdain for commerce which Dahomey’s official ideology con¬ 
tinued to express, Dahomey had thus become, like Allada and 
Whydah earlier, a slave-trading as well as a slave-raiding 
nation. 


1/1 Dalzcl, History , 213-14, 223- 4. 

172 See further Law, ‘Slave-Traders and Middlemen’, 62-3. 
Dalzel, Historyt 170. 



Conclusion 

‘God Made War for All the World’ 


A recently published study has argued that the Atlantic 
slave trade was not sufficiently great in scale to have had a 
major impact on West African economic and political develop¬ 
ment, though exception is made for the case of ‘some coastal 
regions’. 1 Whatever the plausibility of this view for West Africa 
as a whole, it would seem difficult to sustain it for the case of 
the Slave Coast. By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
European demand for slaves had brought about a profound 
transformation of the African societies of the Slave Coast. 
Although this was primarily an economic transformation, it 
had dramatic effects in the political sphere also, in a collapse of 
political order leading to the rise of the new state of Dahomey. 

The impact of the slave trade is not to be measured solely in 
terms of the proportion of export earnings to gross domestic 
product (supposing that this could be calculated). 2 The trade 
with the Europeans had a multiplier effect, promoting a more 
general commercialization of the domestic economy, and 
stimulating demand for local as well as imported products. In 
particular, the monetization of the economy was effected 
through the massive importation of cowry shells in exchange 
for slaves. The effect of the European trade in the political 
sphere was also greater than its aggregate size might suggest. 
Precisely because they remained relatively rare, imported 
European goods such as brandy played a disproportionately 
important role in the political structure, being distributed in 
largesse from rulers to subjects as a means of legitimizing and 

1 David Eltis and Lawrence C. Jennings, ‘Trade between Western Africa and the 
Atlantic World in the Pre-colonial Era’, American Historical Review , 93 (1988), 936-59; 
for a counter-argument, cf. Paul E. Lovejoy, ‘The Impact of the Atlantic Slave Trade 
on Africa: A Review of the Literature’, JAH 30 (1989), 365-94. 

2 Peukert, Der atlantische Sklavenhandel von Dahomey , 195-7, suggests that in Dahomey 
in the second half of the eighteenth century the Atlantic trade represented only 2.5% of 
the national product; for arguments for a higher figure, cf. Manning, Slavery , Colonialism 
and Economic Growth , 44-5. 
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reinforcing their authority. The specific impact of the importa¬ 
tion of firearms should also not be minimized. 3 By the early 
eighteenth century, imported guns had become critical for 
military and hence also for political power. The rise of 
Dahomey in particular was based upon the effective use of the 
musket. The growth of trade tended to increase competition 
and conflict within ruling elites, but in the long run, in the new 
state of Dahomey, its effects were regulated and contained 
within a more effectively centralized and autocratic political 
structure. 

The fact that the European trade was overwhelmingly in 
slaves, however, gave it an inherently contradictory character. 
While the import of European commodities tended to stimulate 
economic growth, the export of population tended to under¬ 
mine it. The slave trade, moreover, depended ultimately upon 
violence, since enslavement on the scale required to meet 
European demand could be effected only by force. The increase 
in volume of slave exports, therefore, led necessarily to an 
increase in warfare and disorder. The disintegration of the 
existing political order on the Slave Coast which was evident by 
the end of the seventeenth century, involving both wars among 
states and private banditry, was in the final analysis due to the 
commercialization of violence by the rise of the export trade in 
slaves. The effects were seen not only in the increasing level of 
disorder, but also in the increasing prominence of groups for 
whom violence was a profession. The emergence of banditry 
and mercenary soldiering was paralleled by the militarization 
of existing ruling elites. In Dahomey (and also in Little Popo) it 
is not easy to determine whether the bandit gang has turned 
itself into a state, or the state turned to banditry. 

The relationship of Dahomian militarism to the overseas 
slave trade has indeed been a subject of controversy since the 
eighteenth century. When Lionel Abson, the Director of the 
English fort at Glehue, was collecting the material which would 
be incorporated into Dalzel’s History of Dahomy, he asked King 
Kpengla of Dahomey about this issue, and if we can believe 
Abson he gave an unequivocal denial that there was any 

3 Cf. more generally Alan Richards, ‘The Effects of Firearms on Some African 
Societies from the Fifteenth Century to igoo* (Ph.D. thesis, University of Birmingham, 
J983)* 
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connection: ‘In the name of my ancestors and myself I aver, 
that no Dahoman man ever embarked in war merely for the 
sake of procuring wherewithal to purchase your commodities 
... if white men chuse to remain at home, and no longer visit 
this country, will black men cease to make war? By no means 
. . . God made war for all the world, and every kingdom, large 
or small, has practised it more or less’. 4 Following Abson’s 
testimony, this view has also been reproduced in some recent 
scholarship. 5 Abson was, of course, by no means an impartial 
witness, since the disconnection of African warfare from the 
slave trade was an essential element in the anti-abolitionist 
argument which he and Dalzel were seeking to propound. In 
this case, however, there is no need to question the accuracy of 
his reportage, since similar assertions of the self-sufficiency of 
Dahomian militarism can be found in purely indigenous 
sources. Dahomian tradition, for example, maintains that the 
Dahomey-Whydah war of 1727 has its origins in a boastful 
embassy which King Huffon of Whydah had sent to Agaja, 
flaunting his wealth in imported European goods; in response, 
Agaja treated the Whydah envoys to an exhibition of the skulls 
accumulated from Dahomey’s wars, declaring that ‘his only 
wealth consisted in spoils taken from enemies’. The Whydahs 
might be merchants; the Dahomians were warriors. 6 

To insist that Dahomians saw war as a way of life rather than 
a source of commercial profit, however, is to miss the point, or 
at least to confuse motives with causes. For what were the 
historical origins of this Dahomian military ethos? Although 
Abson and Dalzel claimed that Dahomian militarism was a 
form of primitive barbarism with ancient roots, this was clearly 
not so. Dahomey was a new state which arose only during the 
seventeenth century, and was much more systematically milit¬ 
arized than the states which it displaced. The argument that 
the rise of such a military state was linked to the growth of the 
European slave trade rests upon more than their coincidence in 


4 Dalzel, History , 218-19. 

5 e.g, Dov Ronen, ‘On the African Role in the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade in 
Dahomey’, CEA 11 (1970,5-13. 

6 Le Herisse, VAnden Royaume , 39-40, This account of the Whydah-Dahomey 
negotiations is clearly apocryphal: contrast the contemporary testimony, cited in Ch. 7 
above, that Agaja’s demand was for freedom to sell his captives at the coast. 
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time, since Dahomian military organization was clearly geared 
to the gathering of slaves. In the case of Dahomey, it does not 
seem unreasonable to speak of a ‘slave-raiding mode of produc¬ 
tion’ (except perhaps that slaves were not, strictly, ‘produced’ 
but merely appropriated): this mode of production was ‘domin¬ 
ant’ in Dahomey, not in the sense that it was the dominant form 
of economic activity, but in that it formed the basis of the 
domination of the ruling elite. 7 Slaves were, it is true, wanted 
for use within the domestic economy as well as for export, and 
the Dahomian political establishment was supported by a 
‘slave-owning mode of production’ in agriculture as well as by 
the proceeds of exporting slaves. But this growth of plantation 
slavery was itself interconnected with the growth of the export 
trade: the same mechanisms of enslavement served both (with 
predominantly females retained locally, and predominantly 
males exported), so that the reorganization of African societies 
to satisfy trans-Atlantic demand paradoxically served to 
increase the supply of slaves for the local market also. 8 

Anti-abolitionists such as Dalzel argued that the supposed 
link between Dahomian militarism and the slave trade was 
implausible, because Dahomey was an inland country remote 
from the ports where the Europeans traded, while the coastal 
societies which were more directly involved in the European 
trade were much less warlike. This, however, reflects the fact 
that a sort of division of labour operated within the African 
sector of the slave trade, with coastal communities such as 
Whydah and Allada operating primarily as middlemen, while 
the actual process of enslavement took place predominantly in 
the interior. It was slave ‘production’ rather than slave trading 
which gave rise to the new political order, and this ‘production’ 
was the business of hinterland societies such as Dahomey. This 
division of labour was, however, inherently unstable, since it 
created conflicts of interest between hinterland societies and 
coastal middlemen while at the same time shifting the balance 


7 Cf, Georg Elwert, Wirtschaft und Herrschaft von 'Daxome' (Dahomey) im iSJahrhundert 
(Munich. 1973). This work, however, exaggerates the degree of state control in the 
Dahomian slave trade, 

8 Gf. the argument, in a more general context, of Paul E. Lovejoy, Transformations in 
Slavery; A History of Slavery in Africa (Cambridge, 1983). 
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of military force towards the former. The consequence was the 
Dahomian conquest of the coast in the 1720s. 

The Dahomian conquest of the coast did not, in itself, create 
a new stable order. Its immediate effect, indeed, was to increase 
enormously the scale of disorder, as the Dahomians carried into 
the coast the slave-raiding habits they had developed in the 
interior. This predatory approach, however, was in the end 
self-defeating, since when carried out on the scale of the wars of 
the 1720s it quickly exhausted the demographic capacity of the 
region, so that Dahomian slave-raiding became subject to 
progressively diminishing returns. At the same time, the dis¬ 
order created by these raids disrupted the supply of slaves from 
states further in the interior such as Oyo, creating a coalition of 
hostile neighbouring powers against Dahomey. In order to 
survive and consolidate itself, Dahomey had to modify its 
purely militaristic character. During the 1730s, rather than 
treating the coastal communities as objects of raiding, it began 
to seek their political incorporation. In the 1740s, it made its 
peace with Oyo and sought to re-establish itself as a middleman 
in the slave trade from the interior. 

Dahomey did not, therefore, initially present a constructive 
alternative to the anarchy engendered by the slave trade, as 
Akinjogbin suggested, but was itself a creator and beneficiary 
of this anarchy. If the rise of Dahomey was a revolution, it was a 
revolution of destruction. The constructive aspect of Dahomian 
statecraft only began to be evident at a second stage, when the 
attempt to consolidate control of the southern conquests was 
begun in the 1730s. In the process of this consolidation, 
Dahomey necessarily became less of a warrior band and more 
like the states which it had overthrown. Whereas Agaja in the 
1720s had scoffed at the king of Allada for remaining secluded 
in his palace, by the 1770s it was reported of Dahomey likewise 
that ‘the King rarely leaves his harem, he is seldom seen’. 9 
Whereas the early kings of Dahomey had commanded their 
troops in battle, this practice lapsed after Agaja’s time. 10 The 
new state which developed was more despotic, and more 
effective in maintaining order, than its predecessors, but 

9 King of Dahomey, Jan. 1726, in Law, ‘Further Light’, 218; De Chenevert and 
Bullet, ‘Reflexions’. 52. 

10 Le Herisse, L’Ancien Royaume y 66. 
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differed from them more in degree than in the principles of its 
organization. 

The constructive character of the Dahomian administrative 
achievement should not in any case be exaggerated. Although 
it restored orderly administration to the area of the old Allada 
and Whydah kingdoms, Dahomey remained an essentially 
military state. The violence required by the slave trade was 
displaced outwards upon weaker neighbouring peoples such as 
the Mahi rather than being suppressed altogether. The volume 
of slave exports was reduced to more sustainable levels, but it is 
doubtful whether this was'done out of any conscious calcula¬ 
tion of the demographic costs. The military character of the 
Dahomian state, although consonant with its continuing slave¬ 
raiding activities at the periphery, was in some conflict with the 
middleman role which Dahomey had now also assumed. The 
contradiction between war and trade had been internalized 
rather than resolved: hence not only the uncertainty of Daho¬ 
mian policy towards the hinterland trade, but also the 
ambivalence towards traders and merchant wealth within 
Dahomian society. In the long run, when the overseas slave 
trade came to an end in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Dahomey’s commitment to its warrior ethos was to leave it ill- 
equipped to adapt to less martial forms of commerce. 11 

In the nineteenth century Herbert Spencer cited Dahomey 
as a contemporary illustration of the ‘militant’ form of society 
which, according to his scheme of social evolution, preceded 
the ‘industrial’ societies of which Europe provided the most 
developed examples. 12 This was, surely, to misinterpret the 
historical significance of Dahomian militarism. If God, as King 
Kpengla is alleged to have said, made war for all the world, it 
was the impact of European ‘industrialism’ and the system of 
international commerce it created which gave war its special 
place in Dahomian culture. 


11 John Reid, ‘Warrior Aristocrats in Crisis: The Political Effects of the Transition 
from the Slave Trade to Palm Oil Commerce in the Nineteenth-Century Kingdom of 
Dahomey* (Ph.D, thesis, University of Stirling, 1986). 

12 Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (1876), in J. D. Y. Peel (ed.), Herbert 
Spencer on Social Evolution (Chicago, 1972), 151-2. 
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